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LIVES OF THE POETS. 



SMITH. 



EDMUND SMITH ia one nf those lucky -Kritera who 
have, without much labour, attained high reputation, 
ajid who are mentioned with reverence rather for the 
jKissesaion than the esertion of uncommon abilities. 

Of his hfe little is known ; and that little claima no 
praise but what can be given to intellectual excellence, 
seldom employed to any virtuous purpose. Hia character, 
OB given by Mr. Oldisworth,' vfith aH the partiality of 
triendship, which is said by Dr. Burton ' to show what fine 
things one man of parts can say of another; and which, 
however, comprises great part of what can be known of Mr. 
Smith, it is better to transcribe at once, than to take by 
pieces. I shall subjoin such little memorials as accident has 
enabled me to collect. 



Mr. Edmund Smith was the only son of an eminent 
merchant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter of the famous 

' William Oldisworth (died 173*), was llie editor of the Exastinifr. 
Swift wrote of him lo Stella : " Be is an irgonious fellow but tlie most 
MinfoliDded raia coxcomb in the world, ao that I dare not let him mk 
me, DOT am acquaintod with him."— Scot t'a 3v?ifl, vol. iii. p. 129. His 
Life of Smith was prefixed to an edition of riadra and HippolUiw, 
1719. 

' Vid. infr. p. 22. 
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hazon I>ehinere. Some nusfoTtimes of nis father, wliich 
ir^>e sooQ JLfter followed bj bis death, weietlie occaaon of 
the soa's b^Df left Terv Toun^in the hands of a near lela- 
tMA (oDe who mairiesl Mr. Neale^s sister) whose name was 
Smith. 

This gentleman and his ladr tieaied him as their own 
child, and put him to Westminster-dchool under the cue of 
I>r. BosbT : wh^ioe after the loss of his futhfol and gene- 
T&us groazdian (whose name he assumed and letuned) he 
was remoTod to Chiist<dinrch in Oxf oid. and theie hw his 
aunt hand9om€lT maintained till her death : afterwhichhe 
oonxinued a member of that learned and ingemoos sodetj, 
tin within fire rears of his own : thoogh, some time bef oie 
his leaTing Chnst-chiirch. he was sent for bj his mother to 
Worceistitf , and owned and acknowledged as her legitimate 
son; whi<^ had not been mentioned, bot to wq^e off the 
asposaoDS that weie ignorantlr cast bj some on his Inrth. 
It is to be remembeied for our aothor's honoor, that, when 
at Westminster eketion he stood a candidatie for one of the 
xmirerdties, he so signaUhr distingmshed himaplf bj his 
oonspicQoas x^exformanoeiS, that tb^n? aiose no small con- 
tention betwieen the lepiesentatiTe eleictois of TdnitT-eoDege 
in Cambridge and Chiist-^hurch in Oxon, which of those 
two ix>TaI sociedds shoold adcfA him as their own. Bat the 
electors <^ Trinitr^coDege baring the piefezenoe of choice 
that Tear, ther leisolutelT eleided him : who yet, b^ng in* 
Titod at the same time to Chnst-chxiivlu cbose to accept of 
n stodentship there. llr« Smith's pesrfeiciions, as weU 
mitmal as aciqnired, seem to hare beeoi formed xipoai Hofaoe^s 
pbn; ^iho saTs in his '^ Alt of PoHrrr 



X^M nNl^ ^«d fNint video iagieaiam : ahetiw sic 
p M c it <)p<mr»> Jbowij«at aMicfc.'^ ^ 



He was emlowed by Natuw with all those excellent and 
neceasary qualificatioae whiuh are previous to the aecom- 
pliBhineTit of a, great man. His memory waa largo and 
tenaicious, yet, by a curioue felicity chiejly auBceptible o£ the 
finest impressions, it received from the best authors hereiid, 
which it always preserved in their primitive strength and 
amiable order. 

He had a quickness of apprehension, and vivacity of 
under standing, which easily took in and surmounted the 
most subtle and knotty parts of matheniaticks and metaphy- 
Mcks. Hia wit was prompt and flowing, yet solid and 
piercing ; his taste delicate, his head clear, and his way of 
expressing his thonghta perapicuoua and engaging. I shall 
say nothing of his person, which yet was so well turned, 
that no neglect of himself in hia dresa could render it dis- 
agreeable ; insomuch that the fair sex, who obaerred and 
eateeined him, at once commended and reproved him ly the 
name of the ha/iidsonie sloven. Ati eager but generous and 
noble emulation grew up with him; which (as it were 
a rational sort of instinct) pushed him upon striving to 
eicel in every art and science that could make him a credit 
to his college, and that college the ornament of the most 
learned and polite university ; and it waa hia happiness to 
have several contemporaries and fellow -students who exer- 
cised and excited this virtue in themselves and others, 
thereby becoming so deservedly in favour with this age, and 
80 good a proof of its nice diacemment. His judgement, 
naturally good, soon ripened into an exquisite fineness and 
distinguishing sagacity, which as it waa active and busy, so 
it waa vigorous and manly, keeping even paces with a rich 
and strong imagination, always upon the wing, and never 
tired with aspiring. Hence it was. that, though he writ as 
joung as Cowley, he had no puerilities ; and hia earliest 
productions were so far from having any thing in them 
mean and trifling, that, like the junior compositions of Mr. 



Stepney, they may make grey authors blush. There are 
many of his first essaje ia oratory, in epigram, elegy, and 
epique, etill handed about the uniTersity in manuscript, 
which shew a maeterly Land ; and, though maimed and in- 
jured by frequent transcribing, make their way into our 
most celebrated misceUanieii, where they shine with uncom- 
mon lustre. Besides those verses in the Oxford books, 
which he could not help setting his name to, several of his 
compositions came abroad under other names, which his 
own singular modesty, and faithful silence, strove in vain 
to conceal. The Enccenia and public Collections of the 
University upon State Subjects, were never in such esteem, 
either for elegy or congratiilation, as when he contributed 
moat largely to them ; and it was natural for those who 
knew his peculiar way of writing, to turn to his share in the 
work, aa by far the moat rehshing part of the entertain- 
ment. As his parts were extraordinary, so he well knew 
how to improve them ; and not only to polish the 
diamond, but enchase it in the most solid and durable 
metal. Though he was an academick the gi'eatest part of 
his life, yet he contracted no sourness of temper, no spice 
of pedantry, no itch of disputation, or obstinate contention 
for the old or new philosophy, no assuming way of dictating 
to others ; which are faults (though excusable) which some 
are insensibly led into, who are constrained to dwell long 
within the walls of a private college. His conversation was 
pleasant and instructive ; and what Horace said of Plotiua, 
Varius, and Virgil, might justly be applied to him : 

'"Nil ego contiilerim jueundo sanua Amico." 

Hot. Sat. j. 5. 44. 

As correct a writer as he was in his most elaborate 
pieces, he read the works of others with candor, and 
reserved his greatest severity for hia own compositions ; 
being readier to cherish and advance, than damp or de- 



press a rising genius, and as patient of being excelled 

P^-maelf (if any could excel hitn) aa industrious to eicfl 
Pwere to be wished he had confined himself to a par- 
dar profession, who was capable of surpassing in any ; 
. in this, his want of application was in a great measure 
ug to his want of due encouragement, 
le passed through the eiercisea of the college and 
nmveraity with nnuaual applause; and though he often 
suffered his friends to call him off from his retirements, 

I and to lengthen out those jovial avocations, yet his return 
to his studies was ao much the more passionate, and his 
fatention upon those refined pleasures of reading and 
liiiaking so vehement (to whit'h his facetious and un- 
bended intervals bore no proportion) that the habit grew 
Spun him, and the series of meditation and reflection being 
iept up whole weeks together, he could better sort his 
ideas, and take in the sundry parts of a science at one 
view, without interruption or confusion. Some indeed of 
bis acquaintance, who were pleased to distinguish between 
Ihe wit and the scholar, extolled him altogether on the 
account of the first of tlieae titles; but others, who knew 
him better, could not forbear doing hii" justice aa a pro- 
digy in both kinds. He had signalized himself in the 
schools, as a philosopher and polemick of extensive know- 
ledge and deep penetration ; and went through all the 
courses with a wise regard to the dignity and importance 
of each science. I remember him in the Divinity- school 
responding and disputing with a perspicuous energy, a 
ready exactness, and commanding force of argument, when 
. Jane worthily presided in the chair; whose conde- 
iuding and disinterested commendation of him, gave 
Q such a reputation aa silenced the envious malice of his 
lemiea, who durst not contradict the approbation of so 
i^rofound a master in theology. None of those self-suffi- 
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cient creatures, who hav& either trifled with philosophy, 
by attempting to ridicule it, or have encumbered it with 
novel terms, and burdeneome explanations, understood its 
real weight and pnrity haU eo well b.s Mr. Smith. He 
was too diaceming to allow of the character of unprofitable, 
rugged, and abstruse, which some euperficial BciolistB (so 
very smooth aod polite as to admit of no impression), 
either out of an unthinking indolence, or aa ill-grounded 
prejudice, had affixed to this sort of studies. He knew the 
thorny terms of philosophy served well to fence-in the 
true doctrines of religion ; and looked upon school- divinity 
as upon a rough but well-wrought armour, which might 
at once adorn and defend the Christian hero, and equip 
him for the combat. 

Mr. Smith had a long ooid perfect intimacy with all the 
Greek and Latin Classicks; with whom he had carefully 
compared whatever was worth perusing in the French, 
Spanish, and Italian (to which languages he was no 
BtrdiTiger), and in all the celebrated writers of his own 
country. But then, according to the curious observation 
of the late earl of Shaftestury, he kept the poet in awe by 
regular criticism, and as it were, married the two arts for 
their mutual support aud improvement. There was not a 
tract of credit, upon that subject, which he had not dili- 
gently examined, from Aristotle down to Hedelin and 
Bossfl ; BO that, having each rule constantly before htm, 
he could carry the art through every poem, and at once 
point out the graces and deformities. By this means he 
seemed to read with a design to correct, as well as 
imitate. 

Being thus prepared, hei could not but taste every little 
delicacy that was set before him ; though it was impossible 
for him at tho same time lx> be fud and nourished with any 
thing but what was substantial and lasting. He con- 
sidered the ancients and moderns not as parties i 



for fame, but a^ architecta upon one and the same pl&n, 
the Art of Poetry ; according to which he judged, ap- 
proved, and blamed, without flattery or detraction. If he 
did not always comioead the eompoeitionB of others, it whb 
not ill-nature (which was not in his temper) but strict 
ttice that would not let him call a few flowers set in ranka, 
glib measure, aad so many couplets by the name of 
"poetry : he was of Ben JonBon's opinion, who could not 
admire, 

" — VorseB SB smooth and soft ns crenm, 

In which there w».s neich-er ileplh nor stream." 



And therefore, though his want of complaisance for 
flcme men's overbearing vaaity made him enemies, yet the 
better part of mankind were obliged by the freedom of his 
reflections. 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a remote and 
imperfect copy, hatb shewn the world how great a master 
he was of the Ciceronian eloquence, mixed with the con- 
tiseneaa and force of Demosthenes, the el^ant and moving 
tarns of Pliny, and the acute and wise reflections of 
Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Eoscommon, no man understood 
Horace better, especially &a te his happy diction, rolling 
numbers, beautiful imagery, and alternate mixture of the 
soft and the sublime. This endeared Dr. Hannes's odes 
to him, the finest genius for Ia.tiii lyrick since the 
Augustan Age. His friend Mr. Philips's ode to Mr. 
St. John (late IJord Bolingbroke) after the manner of 
Horace's Lusory or Amatorian Odes, is certainly a master- 
piece : but Mr. Smith's " Poeockius " is of the sublimer 
(rind, though, like WuJler's writings upon Oliver Cromwell, 
it wants not the most delicate and surprising turns pecu- 
liar to the person praised. 1 do not remember to have 
I any thing like it iu Dr. Bathuret, who had made 
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some attempts this waj with applause. He was an excel- 
lent judge of humanity ; and so good an historian, that in 
familiar discourse he would talk orer the most memorable 
facts in antiquity, the Htcs, actions, and characters of 
celebrated men, with amazing facility and accuracy. As 
he had thoroughly read and digested Thuanus's works, so 
he was able to copy after him : and his talent in this kind 
was so well known and allowed, that he had been singled 
out by some great men to write a history, which it was 
for their interest to hare done with the utmost art and 
dexterity. I shall not mention for what reasons this de- 
sign was dropped, though they are Terr much to Mr. 
Smith's honour. The truth is, and I speak it before 
liTing witnesses, whilst an agreeable company could fix 
him upon a subject of useful literature, nobody shone to 
greater adTantage : he seemed to be that Memmius whom 
Lucretius speak of ; 

'^ — Qoem la. Dem, tempore io omni 
Omnibus omatum roluisti excellere rebos.*^ ^ 

His works are not many, and those scattered up and 
down in Miscellanies and Collections, being wrested from 
him by his friends with great difficulty and reluctance. 
All of them together make but a small part of that much 
greater body which lies dispersed in the possession of 
numeiuus acquaintance; and cannot perhaps be made 
entire, without great injustice to him, because few of them 
had his last hand* and the transcriber was c^ten obliged to 
take the Hbeities of a friend. His eondolance ^or the 
death of Mr. Fldlips is full of the nobket be«utiee» and 
balk done justice to the ashes of that second Mihom whose 
vxitingB will last as long as the Kngftsh language* 
gSMnranlT^ and Taloiir. For him Mr. Smith had con- 
tncfeed a pevfeet £rieiidshq>; a passioa he was most sus- 
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eeptible of, and wlnise laws he looked iii>f>ii as sacred and 
ioriolable. 

Every subject that paaaed under hia pen had all the life. 
proportion, and embellishinenta beatowed on it, whi<:fa nn 
exquisite sklU, a warm imagination, and a cool judgement, 
could possibly bestow on it. The epique, lyriek, elegiac, 
every sort of poetry he touched opon (and he had toucheti 
upon a great variety), waa raised to its proper height, and 
the differences between each of them observed with a 
judicious accuracy. We saw the old rules and new 
Ixauties placed in admirable order bv each other; and 
there was a predominant fancy and spirit of hia own in- 
fused, superior to what some dmw off from the ancients, 
or from poeaies here and there culled out of the modems, 
\iY a painful industry and servile imitation. His contri- 
vances were adroit and magnificent ; his images lively and 
adequate ; bis sentiments charming and majestick ; hia 
txpressions natural and bold ; bis numbers varioua and 
sounding; and that enameled mixture of claaaical wit, 
which, without redundaneeandaffectation, sparkled through 
his writings, aud was no less pertinent and agreeable. 

Hia " Phsedra" is a consummate tragedy, and the success 
of it was as great as the most saJiguine expectations of his 
friends could promise or foresee. The number of nights, 
and tbe common method of filling the house, are not 
always the surest marks of judging what encouragement a 
play meets with: but the generosity of all the persons of 
a refined taste about town was remarkable on this occasion ; 
and it must not be forgotten how zealoualy Mr. Addison 
espoused his interest, with all the elegant judgement and 
diffusive good-nature for which that accomplished gentle- 
man and author is so justly valued by mankind. But as 
to " PhKdra," she has certainly made a finer figure under 
Mr. Smith's conduct, upon the English stage, than either 
Rome or Athens ; and if she excels the Greek and Latin 
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" Phsedra," I need not say she fiurpasaes the French one, 
though embellished with whatever regular beauties and 
uioTing softnesB Bacine himself could give her. 

No man had a juster notion of the difficulty of composing 
than Mr. Smith, and he sometimes would create greater 
difficulties than he had reason to apprehend. Writing with 
ease, what (as Mr. Wycherley speaks) may be easily written, 
moved his indignation. When he was writing upon a sub- 
ject.he would seriously consider what Demosthenes, Homer, 
Virgil, or Horace, if aliv^. would say ujx)ii that occasion, 
which whetted him to exceed himself as well aa others. 
Nevertheless, he could not, or would not, finish several 
subjects he undertook ; which may be imputed either to 
the briskness of his fancy, still hunting after new matter, 
or to an occasional indolence, which spleen and lassitude 
brought upon him, which, of all his foibles, the world was 
least inchned to forgive. That this was not owing to con- 
ceit and vanity, or a fulness of himself (a frailty which has 
been imputed to no less men than Shakspeare and Jonson), 
is clear from hence; because he left his works to the 
entire disposal of bis friends, whose most rigorous censures 
heeven courted and solicited ; submitting to their animad- 
versions, and the freedom they took with them, with an 
unreserved and prudent resignation. 

I have seen sketches and rough draughts of some poems 
he designed, set out analytically ; wherein the fable, stnic- 
ture, and connexion, the images, incidents, moral, episodes, 
and a great variety of ornaments, were so finely laid out, 
so well fitted to the rules of art, and squared so exactly to 
the precedents of the ancients, that I have often looked on 
these poetical elements with the same concern, with which 
i;urious men are affected at the sight of the most enter- 
fiiining remains and ruins of an antique figure or building. 
Those fragments of the learned, whith some men have 
been so proud of their pains m coDetting, are useless 
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litiea. without fonn and without life, when compared 

1 these embryo's, which wanted not spirit enough t"> 

) them ; so that I cannot help thinking, that, if 

[ of them were to come abroad, they would be aa 

ighly valued by the poets, as the sketches of Julio and 
, are by the painters ; though there is nothing in 
them but a few outlines, as to the design and proportion. 

It must be confessed, that Mr. Smith had some defeffe 
in bis conduct, which those are most apt to remember whi.i 
could imitate him iu nothing else. His freedom with him- 
self drew severer acknowledgements from him than all the 
malice he ever provoked was capable of advancing, and he 
did not scruple to give even his misfortunes the hard name 
of faults ; hut if the world had half his good-nature, all the 
shady parts would be entirely struck out of his character. 
A man, who, under poverty, calamities, and disappoint- 
ments, could make bo many friends, and those so truly 
valuable, must have just and noble ideas of the passion of 
friendship, in the success of which wosisted the greatest, 
if not the only, happiness of his life. He knew very well 
wbat was due to his birth, though Fortune threw him 
short of it in every other circumstance of life. He avoided 
making any. though perhaps rea.aonable. complaints of her 
dispensations, under which he had honour enough to be 
easy, without touching the favours she flung in his way 
when offered to him at the price of a more durable reputa. 
tion. He took care to have no dealings with mankind, in 
which he could not be just; and he desired to be at no 
other espence in his pretensions than that of iutrinsick 
merit, which was the only burthen and reproach he ever 
brought upon his friends. He could say, as Horace did of 

mself , what I never yet saw translated ; 

— Meo fltim pftup«r in ipre." ' 
' Horact, KpUl. II. 2. 13. 
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At his coming to town, no man was more Burroimded by 
those who really had or pretended to wit, or more 
courted by the great men, who had then a power and 
opportunity of encouraging arts and scieaces, and gave 
proofs of their fondness for the name of Patron in many 
instances, which will ever be remembered to their glory. 
Mr. Smith's character grew upon his friends by intimacy, 
and outweot the strongest preposaesBionB, which had been 
conceived in his favour. Whatever quarrel a few sour 
ereatures, whose obscurity is their happiness, may possibly 
have to the a^e ; yet amidst a studied neglect, and total 
disuse of all those ceremonial attendances, fashionable 
equipments, and external recommeodations, which are 
thought necessary introductions into the grande monde, 
this gentleman was so happy as still to please ; and whilst 
the rich, the gay, the noble, and honourable, saw how 
much he excelled in wit and learning, they easily foi^ve 
him all other difEerences. Hence it was that both his ac- 
quaintance and retirement s were his own free choice. What 
Mr. Prior observes upon a very great character.' was true of 
him ; that most of his faults brought their ercwse with them. 

Those who blamed him most, understood him least : it 
being the custom of the vulgar to charge an excess upon 
the most complaisant, and to form a character by the 
morals of a few, who have sometimes spoiled an hour or 
two in good company. Where only fortune is wanting to 
make a great name, that single exception can never pass 
upon the best judges and most equitable observers of man- 
kind ; and when the time comes for the world to spare 
their pity, we may justly enlarge our demands upon them 
for their admiration. 

Some few years before his death, he had engaged him- 
self in several considerable undertakings ; in all which he 

' The Earl ot Dorset. See Prior's Dedication of his Poevu lo (lie sod 
of the "groat Earl." 
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had prepared the world to expect mighty things from him. 

I hare seen alxiut ten sheets of his " English Pindar," 

which exceeded anj thing of that kind I could ever hope 

for in our own langu^^e. He had drawn out the plan of 

I & tragedy of the " Lady Jane Grey." and had gone through 

^Btveral scenea of it. But he could not well have bequeathed 

^■^t work to better hands than where, I hear, it is at pre- 

^Htet lodged ; and the bare mention of two §ucb names may 

^^OBtify the largest espectations, and is sufficient to make 

the town ao agreeable invitation. 

His greatest and noblest undertaking was " Lou^^nuu." 
He had finished an entire translation of the " SubUme," 
which he sent to the reverend Mr. Richard Parker, a friend 
of his, late of Merton College, ait exact criticb in the Greek 
tongue, from whom it came to my hands. The French ver- 
" in of Monsieur Boilea.u, though truly valualile, was far 
lOii of it. He proposed a large addition to thia work, of 
and observatioufl of his own, with an entire system 
the Art of Poetry, in three books, under the titles of 
loaght." " Diction," and " Figure." I saw the last of 
tse perfect, and in a &ir copy, in which he shewed 
irodigious judgement and reading ; and particularly had 
reformed the Art of Ehetorick, by reducing that vast and 
confused heap of terms, with which a long succession of 
pedants had encumbered the world, to a very narrow com- 
pass, comprehending all that was useful and ornamental 
I in poetry. "Under each bead and chapter, he intended to 
make remarks upon all the ancients and moderns, the 
Greek, Latin. English, French, Spanish, and Italian poets, 
' ftnd to note their several beauties and defects. 

What remains of his works is left, as I am informed, in 

the hands of men of worth and judgement, who lored him. 

I It cannot be supposed they would aupprees any thing that 

kwaa his, but out of respect to hia memory, and for want of 
proper hands to finish what ao great a geniua had bejrun. 
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Such is the declamation of Oldisworth, written while his 
admiration was yet fresh, and his kindness warm ; and 
therefore such aa, without any criminal purpose of deceiv- 
ing, shews a strong desire to make the most of all 
favonrable truth. I cannot much comujend the perfor- 
mance. The praise is often indistinct, and the sentences are 
loaded with words of more pomp than use. There is little 
however that can be contradicted, even when a plainer tale 
comCB to be told. 

Edmund NeaX, known l)j the name of Smith, was bom 
at Handley, the seat of the Lechmerea, in "Worcestershire. 
The year of his birth is uncertain. 

He was educated at Westminster. It is known to have 
been the practice of Dr. Busby to detain those youths long 
at school, of whom he had formed the highest expecta- 
tions. Smith took his Master's degree on the 8th of July, 
1696 : he therefore was probably admitted into the nniver- 
sity in 1689, when we may suppose him twenty years old.^ 

His reputation for literature in hJa college was such as 
has been told ; but the indecency and licentiousness of his 
behaviour drew upon him, Dec. 24, 1694, while he was yet 
only Batchelor, a publick admonition, entered upon record, 
in order to his expulsion. Of this reproof the effect is not 
known. He was probably leas notorious. At Oxford, as 
we all know, much will be forgiven to literary merit ; and 
of that he had exhibited sufficient evidence by his excellent 
ode on the death of the great OrientaJiat, Dr. Pocock," who 
died in 1691, and whose praise must have been written by 
Smith when he had been yet but two years in the uni- 
versity. 

This ode, which closed the second volume of the "Musie 

' Betook his B.\. June 30Eh, 16S-2. 

" Dr. Edward Pocoike (I6n4-16M1), Canon of ChrLstoUureh, and 
Hebrew Professor in Oxford. See BoHweH'e Johnson, v 
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Anglicatue." though perhaps someobjectioua nuT be iii&d« 
to its Latmily, is bv fa.r the best Lyrick compoeitiini in 
tbat collectloii ; nor do I know where to find it eqiuUcid 
unong the modem writers. Ii expresses, with great felicity, 
imaiges not classical is claasical diction : its dj^resaioDS uid 
returns have been deservedly recommended bj Trapp as 
models for imitation. 
He hag several imitations of Cowlej" : 

I" Testitnr hinc tot senno coloribiu 
Quot la, Fncot'ki, dissimiUi tai 
Orator etFers. qool vicis^im 
Te memores celebrare gandent." 

I will not commend the figure which makes the orator 
I pronounce eotottre, or give to col'jurs mt-mory and delight. I 
qaote it, however, as an imitation of these lines ; 

I" So many laagaageG he had in store, 
That im\j Fame shall fpeak of him iii mor^." ' 

The simile, by which an old man, retaining the fire of 
his youth, is compared to .^tna flaming through the snow, 
which Smith has used with great pomp, is stolen from 
Cowley, however little worth the labour of conveyance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of Master of Arts, 
July 8. 1696. Of the esercisea which he performed on that 
occasion, I have not heard any thing memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation ; for 
he continued to cultivate his mind, though he did not 
amend hia irregulaxities, by which he gave so much offence, 
that, April 24, 1700, the Dean and Chapter declared " the 
place of Mr. Smith void, he having been convicted of 
riotous misbehaviour in the house of Mr. Cole an apothe- 
cary ; but it was referred to the Bean when and upon what 
occasion the sentence should be put in execution." 

' From Cowley's poem, On the Death of Sir Hairy }yottua. 
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Thua tenderly was he treated: the governors of his 
college could hardlj keep him, and yet wished that he 
would not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he assumed an appeao-anee of 
decency ; in his own phraae, he whitened himself, having a 
desire to obtain the censorship, an office of honour and 
some profit in the college ; but when the election came, 
the preference was given to Mr. Fmilleea, his junior; the 
same, I suppose, that joined with Frtind in an edition of 
part of Demosthenes ; ' the censor is a tutor, and it was 
not thought proper to trust the superin tendance of others 
to a man who took so little care of himself. 

Prom this time Smith employed his malice and his wit 
against the Dean, Dr. Aldrich,' whom he considered as 
the opponent of his claim. Of his lampoon upon him, 1 
once heard a single line too gross to be repeated. 

But he was still a genius and a scholar, and Oxford was 
unwilling to lose him : he was endured, with all his pranks 
and his vices, two years longer; but on Dec. 20, 1706, at 
the instance of all the canons, the sentence declared five, 
years before was put in execution. 

The execution was, 1 believe, silent and tender ; for one 
of his friends, from whom I learned much of his life 
appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he associated him- 
self with the Whigs, whether because they were in power, 
or because the Tories had expelled him, or because he was 
a Whig by principle, may jjerhaps be doubted. He was 
however caressed by nken of great abilities, whatever were 
their party, and was supported by the liberality of those 
who delighted in his conversation. 

There was once a design hinted at by Oldisworth, to 
H CtesipKuntem. Gr. et Lat. 
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have made him ueeftil. Oae evening, as he was sitting; 
with a. friend at a tavern, he was called down by the waiter ; 
and, having staid some time below, came up thoughtful. 
After a [>ai]se. said he to his friend, " He that wanted me 
below waa Addison, whose business was to tell me that a 
History of the Bevolutiou was intended, aud to propose 
that I should undertake it. I said, what shall I do with 
the character of lord Sunderland Y and Addison imme- 
diately returned, When. Bag, were you drunk last ? and 
went away." 

Captain Rag was a name which he got at Oiford by his 
negligeDce of dress. 

This atory I heard from the late Mr. Clark of Linuobi's 
Ian. to whom it was told by the friend of Smith. 

Such scruples might debar him from some profitable 

«mploym.enta ; but as they could not deprive him of any 

Nat esteem, they left him many friends ; and no man was 

_flver better introduced to the theatre thau he, who, in that 

blent conflict of parties, had a Prologue and Epilogue 

1 the first wite on either side. 
But learning and nature will now and then takedifferent 
es. His play pleased the criticks, and the criticka 
It was, as Addison has recorded,' hardly heard the 
night. Smith had indeed trusted entirely to his 
; had ensured no band of applauders, nor used any 
flee to force success, and found that naked excellence 
1 not sufficient for its own support. 

I play, however, was bought by Lintot, who advanced 
i price from fifty guineas, the current rate, to sixty ; ' 
1 Halifax, the general patron, accepted the dedication, 
indolence kept him from writing the dedication, 
I Lintot, after fruitless importunity, gave notice that he 

* SptciatoT, No, IB. 

' lit, P. CuinungbiuD itates t)i&i Lintnt's books Bbow that Smith had 

icuEtomary £S0 Tur tliis pEaj, March 1 Ub, 1705. 



would publish the play without it. Now therefore it was 
written ; and Halifax expected the author with hia book, 
and had prepared to reward him with a place of three 
hundred pounds a year. Smith, by pride, or caprice, or 
indolence, or bashfulness, neglected to attend him, though, 
doubtless warned and pressed by his friends, and at last 
missed his reward by not going to solicit it. 

Addison has, in the " Spectator " ' mentioned the neglect 
of Smith's tragedy as disgraceful to the nation, and im- 
putes it to the fondness for operas then prevailing. The 
authority of Addison is great ; yet the voice of the people, 
when to please the people is the purpose, deserves regard. 
In this question, I cannot but think the people in the 
right. The fable is mythological, a story which which we 
are accustomed to reject as false, and the manners are so 
distant from our own, that we know them not from sym- 
pathy, but by study : the ignorant do not understand the 
action, the learned reject it as a school-boy's tale ; incred/idvt 
odi. What I cannot for a moment believe, I cannot for a 
moment behold with interest or anxiety. The sentiments 
thus remote from life, are removed yet further by the 
diction, which is too luxuriant and splendid for dialogue, 
and envelopes the thouglits rather than displays them. 
It is a scholar's play, such as may please the reader rather 
than the spectator; the work of a vigorous and elegant 
mind, accustomed to please itself with its own conceptions, 
but of little acquaintance with the course of life. 

Dennis tella, in one o£ bis pieces, that he had oQce a 
design to have written the tragedy of " Phsedra ; " but was 
convinced that tbe action was too mythological. 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of " Phsedra ; " died 
John Philips," the friend and fellow-collegiaai of Smith, 

' No. 18. 

' John Phillips did nol matricnkte till 1697, the jear after Smilb 
took his M.A. degree, eo that tliej were scarcely fellow -collegians. 
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Jrlio, on that occasion, wrote a poem,' which juatice must 
|llaoe among the beat elegies which our language cau shew, 
ui elegant misture of fondneee aJid admiration, of dignity 
j. and softness. There are aonie passagea too ludicrous ; but 

every human performance has ite faults. 
I This elegy it was the mode am ong his friends to purchase 

for a guinea ; and, as his acquaintance was numerous, it 
was a Tery profitable poem. 

Of hia '• Pindar," mentioned by Oldosworth, I have never 
otherwise heard. His " Lougimis " he intended to accom- 
pany with some illustrations, and had selected his instances 
of the false " Sublime " from the works of Blackmore. 

He resolved to try a^tdn the fortune of thu Stage, with 
the story of Lady Jane Grey. It ia not unlikely that his 
Mperience of the inefficaey and incredibility of it mytho- 
, logical tale, might determine him to choose an action from 
I English History, at no great distance from our own times, 
which was to end in a real event, produced by the operation 
of known characters. 

A subject will not easily occur that can give more oppor- 
tunities of informing the understanding, for which Smith 
was unquestionably qualified, or for moving the passions, 
in which I suspect him to have had less power. 

Having formed his plan, and collected materials, he 
declared that a few months would complete hia design ; 
and, that he might pursue his work with less frequent 
avocations, he wub, in June 1710, invited by Mr. Geoi^e 
Ducket ^ to his house at Giartham in Wiltshire. Here he 
found such opportunities of indulgence as did not much 
forward his studies, and particularly some strong ale, too 
delicious to be resisted. He eat and drank tUl he found 
himself plethorick : and then, resolving to ease himself by 

I Printed in folio by Lintot, but wilhaut date. 

' One of the Commissioners of Excise. Wilson's (i.e. OltJniixoB's) 

ft cif Cangreve {9\o. 1730) is dedicated to him.— 
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evacuation, he wrote to an apothecary in the neighbour- 
hood a preacription of a purge so forcible, that the apothe- 
cary thought it hja duty to delay it till be had given notice 
of its dajiger. Smith, not pleased with the contrsydiction 
of ft shopman, and boastful of hia own knowledge, treated 
the notice with rude contempt, and swallowed bis own 
medicine, which, in July 1710, brought him to the grave. 
He was buried at Gartham. 

Many years afterwards, Ducket communicated to Old- 
mison the historian, an account, pretended to have been 
received from Smith, that Clarendon's History was, in its 
publication, corrupted by Aldrieh, Smalridge, and Atter- 
bury ; and that Smith was employed to forge and insert 
the alterations. 1 

Thia story was published triumphantly by Oldanison, 
andmay be supposed io have been eagerly received : but 
its progress was soon checked ; for finding its way into the 
" Journal of Trevoux," it fell under the eye of Atterbury, 
then an exile in France, who immediately denied the chaise, 
vrith this remarkable particular, that he never in bis whole 
life had once spoken to Smith ; his company being, as 
must be inferred, not accepted by those who attended to 
their characters. 

The charge was afterwards very dihgently refuted by 
Dr. Burton ■ of Eaton ; a man eminent for hterature, and, 
though not of the same party with Aldrieh and Atterbury, 
too studious of truth to leave them burthened with a false 
charge. The testimonies which he has collected, have con- 

' See Idler, N". 65. 

' BurtOD, Juhn, D.D. (1696-1771). Tbis learneii nmn Knd eminent 
tutor Has rector of WarplesilDii, in Snrrej', fauC for the last twenty-three 
jrearB of his life be reBided principallj' at Eton. His attention was- 
greally directed to reB^Drlng tbe credit of the Uniyarsity Press, and fos- 
tering BthemeB for the carrying on nf literary iinderlakings with 
d iminiihed expense. 
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.kind that eitber Smith or Kiteket were guilty of 
Bad malicious falsehood. 
This controversy brought into view those parts of Smith's 
life, which with more honour to hia name might have been 
concealed. 

Of Smith I can vet say a little more. He was a man of 
inch estimation among bis coinpauioDB, that the casual 
censures or praises which be dropped in conversation were 
considered, like those of Scaliger, as worthy of preservation. 
He had gi-eat readiness and exactness of criticism, and 
by a c\ir80ry glance over a new composition would exactly 
tell all its faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading with ^eat 
rapidity, and of retaining with, great fidelity what he so 
easUy collected. 

He therefore always knew what the present question 

required; and when his friends expressed their wonder at his 

scquisitions, made in a state of apparent neghgence and 

drunlcenneBs, he never discovered his hours of reading or 

method of study, but involved himself in affected sUence, and 

' d his own vanity with their admiration and conjectures. 

One practice he had, which was easily observed : if any 

thought or image was presented to his mind, that he could 

or improve, he did not suffer it to be lost ; but, amidst 

jollity of a tavern, or in the warmth of conversation, 

irery diligently committed it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of hints for 
lis new tragedy ; of which Kowe, when they were put into 
is hands, could make, as he says, very little use, but which 
be collector considered as a valuable stock of materials. 
When he came to London, his way of life connected him 
ith the licentious and dissolute ; and be affected the airs 
nd gaietyof a man of pleasure; but his dress was always de- 
dent ; scholastick cloudiness still hung about him ; and hie 
merriment' was sure to produce the scorn of his companions. 
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With all liis careleBaneas, and all hie vices, he -was one 
of the nmrmorers at Fortune ; and wondered why he waa 
suffered to be poor, when Addison was caressed and pre- 
ferred : nor would a very little have contented him ; for 
he estimated his wants at sis hundred pounds a year. 

In his course of reading it was particular, that he had 
diligently perused, and accurately remembered, the old 
romances of knight errantry. 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and something 
contemptuous in his treatment of those whom he con- 
sidered as not qualified to oppose or contradict him. He 
had many frailties ; yet it cannot but be supposed that he 
had great merit, who could obtain to the same play a pro- 
logue from Addison, and an epilogue from Prior ; and who 
could have at once the patronage of Hahfax, and the praise 
of Oldisworth. 

For the power of communicating these minute memorials, 
I am indebted to my conversation with Gilbert Walmsley,' 
late register of the ecoleeiaatieal court of Litchfield, who 
was acquainted both with Smith and Ducket; and de- 
clared, that, if the tale concerning Clarendon were forged, 
he should suspect Ducket of the falsehood ; for Rag waa a 
man of great veracity. 

Of Gilbert Walmaley, thus presented to my mind, let 
me indulge myself in the remembrance. I knew him very 
early ; he was one of the first friends that Uterature pro- 
cured me, and I hope that at least my gratitude made 
me worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced a^e, and I was only not a boy ; 
yet he never received my notions with contempt. He was 

' Gilbert Walmsley (16SO-I7SI). Registrar of the EcnL Court of 
LicliGelil. Ue it waa who, in 173S, endeavoured to ^et Johnaon tbe 
iQSBlerahip of the arammar Setool at Solihull, and gave him inlrodnc- 
tinns when he tirst went up la London. Boawell'a Johnaon, voL i. 
46, 58. And for his criliciim of Irene, ibid. p. Ija. 



I ^Vhig, with all the rirulenoe aad malevolpnco of hi 
party ; yet difEerence of opinion did not keep us apart. 



honoured him, and he endured me. 

He had mingled with the gay -world, without eiemptioa 
from its vices or ite follies, but had never neglected the 
cultivation of hie mind ; his belief of Eevelation was un- 
shaken ; hia loaming preserved his principles ; he grew 
first regular, and then pious. 

His studies had been so various, that I am not able 
\ii name a man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance 
with books was great ; and what he did not immediately 
know, he could at least tell where to find. Such was his 
amplitude of learning, and such his eopiousnesa of com- 
munication, that it may be doubted whether a day now 
pftssee in which I have not some advantage from his 
friendship. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many chearful and in- 
structive hours, with companions such as are not often 
found ; with one who haa lengthened, and one who has 
gladdened life ; with Dr. James,' whose skill in physick 
utII be long remembered ; and with David Garrick,' whom 
I lioped to have gratified with this character of our com- 
mon friend ; but what are the hopes of man ! I am dis- 
Bpi>ointed by that stroke of death, which has eclipsed the 
gaiety of nations, and impoverished the publick stock of 
harmless pleasure. 

In the Library at Oxford is the follovring ludicrous 
Analysis of " Pocockius : " 

' Dr. James, died 1776. Johnsoo's schoolfellow and carl j Tr lend fram 
whom be said he learned all he knew of physic. BosvieH'a Johnson, vci[. 
i, p. 116. Tol. iii. p. 74. 

' The great actor died January 2Dth, 1771), aged 63, Be waa John- 
nn'» pupil at Edial, and accompanied Johnson un hia lirat visit to 
Lnndon in 1T3S, with fourpeuce in their- pockeU between them. Boa- 
well's JoAtuon, vol. i. p. 66, et mq. 
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[Sent by the Author to Mr, Urry.'] 
OpuHculum hoc, HalbcTdajie amplissime, in lucem j 
ferre hacttnuB diatuli, judicii tui acumen subveritua r 
quam bipennie. Tandem aliquando Oden banc ad te miti 
Bublimem, teneram, flebilem, auavem, qualem demum C 
rinuB (si Musie yacaret) scripsiBset GiastreUuB : adeo acilu 
sublimem ut int«r legendum dormire. adeo flebilem 1 
rideTB velis. C'ujus elegantiam ut melius inapiciaa, 
auum ordinem & materiam breviter referam. 1°"" ve: 
de duobuB prieliiB decautatiB. 3""" & 3"" de Lotharingi^ 
cuniculis eubterraneis, Ba.xiB, ponto, hoatibus, & Asia. 4'°' 
& 5" de cateniB, sudibus, uncis, draconibua, tigribuB & 
crocodilie. 6°'. 7"", 8°", 9", de Gtomorrba, de Eabylone, 
Babele, & quodam domi bueb peregrino. 10"*, aliquid de 
quodam Pocockio. 11", 12"", de Syria, Solymfi. 13", 14°", 
de Hosea, & quercu, & de juyene quodam valde Bene. 15"", 
16", de jEtnii & quomodo ^tna Pocockio sit valde similia. 
l/", IS", de tuba, aatro, umbra, flammis, rotis, Pocockio 
non neglecto. CEetera de Chriatiania, Ottomanis, Baby- 
loniiB, Arabibua, & gravissima agrorum melancholia ; de 
Cfflsare " Flacco,* " Nestore, & miaerando juvenia cujusdam 
fiorentiasimi fato, anno ietatia auee centesimo pnematurS 
abrepti. Qute omnia cum accurate expenderia, necesse est 
ut Oden banc meam admirauda planfe varielate conetare 
fat«aria. Subito ad BatavoB proficiBcor lauro ab ilUa do- 
nanduB. Priua vero Pembrochienaea toco ad certamen 
Poeticum. Vale. 

niuBtriasima tua deosculor crura. 

E. Smith. 



• Pro Flacco, i 

JoHNBON. 
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0, London), nnd died 1714. 
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OF Mr. Bicliard Duke I can find few memorials. He 
was bred at Westminst>er and Cambridge; and 
Jacob ^ relates, that he was some time tutor to the duke of 
Bichmond.^ 

He appears from his writings to have been not ill quali- 
fied for poetical compositions ; and being conscious of his 
powers, when he left the university he enlisted himself 
among the wits. He was the familiar friend of Otway ; 
and was engaged, among other popular names, in the 
translations of Ovid and Juvenal. In his "Eeview," 
though unfinished, are some vigorous lines. His poems 
are not below mediocrity ; nor have I found much in them 
to be praised. 

With the Wit he seems to have shared the dissoluteness 
of the times ; for some of his compositions are such as he 
must have reviewed with detestation in his later days, 
when he published those Sermons which Felton has com- 
mended. 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, he rather 
talked than lived viciously, in an age when he that would 
be thought a Wit was afraid to say his prayers ; and what- 
ever might have been bad in the first part of his life, was 
surely condemned and reformed by his better judgment. 

In 1683, being then master of arts, and fellow of Trinity 

^ Jacob's Lives, yoI. ii. p. 50. 

^ Charles II.'s son, by the Buchess of Portsmouth. 
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College in Cambridge, he wrote a poem on the marriage of 
the Lady Anne with George Prince of Denmark.^ 

He took orders ; and being made prebendary of Glou- 
cester, became a proctor in convocation for that church, 
and chaplain to Queen Anne. 

In 1710, he was presented by the bishop of Winchester 
to the wealthy living of Witney in Oxfordshire, which he 
enjoyed but a few months. On February 10, 1710-11, 
having returned from an entertainment, he was found 
dead the next morning. His death is mentioned in Swift's 
" Journal." ' 

^ To Dryden's first Miscellany (1604), he contributed a translation of 
Elegy V. book i. Ovid ; Three Odes of Hortice ; An IdyUium of Theo- 
critus ; The Fifth Eclogue of Virgil and Floriana ; A Pastoral wpon the 
Death of the Duchess of Southanvpton, He did not contribute to the other 
volumes. — F. Cunningham. 

3 Scott's 8wift, vol. ii. p. 177. 
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/■ILLIAM KING was born in London in 1663 ; the 
a of Ezekiel King, a gentleman. He was allied 
a the family of Clarendon. 
From Westminster- school, where he was a scholar on the 
foimdittion under the care of Dr. Buaby, he was at eighteen 
elected to Christ-church, in 1681 ; where he is said to haye 
prosecuted his studies with so much intenseness and 
activity, that, before he was eight years standing, he had 
read over, and made remarks upon, twenty-two thonaand 
odd hundred books and manuscripts. The books were 
„.eertainly not very long, the manuscripts not very difficult, 
p nor the remarks very lar^; for the calculator will find that 
1 1 lie dispatched seven a-day, for every day of his eight 
years, with a remnant that more than satisfies most other 
students. He took his degree in the most expensive manner, 
as a grand compounder ; whence it is inferred that he 

t inherited a considerable fortune. 
In 1688, the same year in which he was made master of 
arts, he published a confutation of Varillas's account of 
"WicUffe ; and, engaging in the study of the Civd Law, 
I>ecame doctor in 1692, and was admitted advocate at 
Doctors Commons. 
He had already made some translations from the 
French, and written some humorous and satirical pieces ; 
when, in 1694, Molesworth '' published hia " Account of 
' Who had been three jeara envoy extraordinary lo Denmark, and 
bfC that country in consequence of hating oFTended his Danish majeiiCf . 
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Denmark," ' in which iie treats the Danes and their 
monarch with great contempt ; and takes the opportunity 
of insinuating those wild principles, by which he supposes 
liberty to be established, and by which his adversaries sus- 
pect that all subordination and government is endangered. 

This book offended prince George ; and the Danish 
minister presented a mem.orial against it. The principles 
of its author did not please Dr. King, and therefore he 
undertook to confute part, and laugh at the rest.' The 
controversy is now forgotten; and books of this kind 
seldom live long, when interest and resentment have ceased. 

In 1697 he mingled in the controversy between Boyle 
and Bentley ; and was one of those who tried what Wit 
could perform in opposition to Learning, on a question 
which Learning only could decide. 

In 1699 was published by him '■ A Journey to London," 
after the method o£ Dr. Martin Lister, who had published 
"A Journey to Paris." And in 1700 he satirised the 
Koyal Society, at least Sir Hans Sloane their president, in 
two dialogues, intituled " The Transactioneer." 

Though he was a regular advocate in the courts of civil 
and canon law, he did not love his profession, nor indeed 
any kind of business wbich interrupted his voluptuary 
dreams, or forced him to rouse from that i 
which only he could find delight. His reputatio 
civilian was yet maintained by his judgements in the courts 
of Delegates, and raised very high by the address and 
knowledge which he discovered in 1700, when ho defended 
the earl of Anglesea against his lady, afterwards dutchess 
of Buckinghamshire, who sued for a divorce, and obtained it. 

The expence of his pleasures, and neglect of business, 

' AnAccoanl of Bemnark in I6S2, by Koborl Lord, VUconnt Moles- 
wortb. 1694, Bvo. i 

' Ajiimadmrnoiia on a Pretended Account of Denmark, by Dr. Will. 
King, of Ch. Ch., Osford. Loud. 1694, Svo. 
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bad now lessened his revenues ; and hv was willing to 
iccept of a settlementiDlreland. where, about 1702, he was 
Hade judge of the admiralty, commissioner of the prize's, 
»eper of the records in Birmingham's tower,' and viuar- 
nteral to Dr. Marsh the primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of liiui who 
"11 not stretch out his hand to take it. King soon fouud 
friend as idle and thoughtless as himself, in Upton, one 
f the judges, who had a, pleasant house called Mountown, 
r Diiblin, to which King frequently retired ; delighting 
> neglect his interest, forget his cares, and desert his duty. 
Here he wrote '" Mnlly of Mountown," a, poem ; hy 
iuch, though f Etncif ul readers in the pride of sagacity ha^o 
rven it a political interpretation, was meant originally no 
lore than it expressed, as it was dictated only by the 
ithor's delight in the quiet of Monntown. 
In 1708, when Lord Wharton -was sentto govern Ireland, 
I returned to London, with his poyerty, hia idleness, 
id his wit ; and published some esBays called " Useful 
nmsactions." His "Voyage to the Island of Gajamai " is 
Irticularly commended. He then wrote the " Art of 
me," a poem remarkable, notwithstanding ita title, for 
Bity of sentiment; and in 1709 imitated Horace in an 
Art of Cookery," which he published, with some letters to 
r. Lister. 

In 1710 he appeared, as a, lover of the Church, ou the 
e of Sacheverell ; and was supposed to have concurred at 
et in the projection of " The Examiner," Hia eyes were 

Tbe orlginttl tuwer was for tonturiea used as a state prison, like the 
fer of London. It derived ita name from Sir William Berminghnm, 
3*e imprison men t in it wbb terminated in 1331, by bis execution. 
■ng injured by an explosion in 1775, it was subsequently reliuilt in its 

mt tininleresting form, It is situated at tlie rear of tlie Vice-Regal 

tmants in Dublin Cutle, and has long bi'en used as a fiecord Office. 

injr. Lift of Aildiam, who was also a Keeper of the Records. 
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open to all the operations of Wbiggism ; and he bestowed 
some Btrictures upon Dr. Kennef s adulatory Bermon at the 
funeral of the duke of Devonshire.' 

The " History of the Heathen Gods," a book composed 
for schools, was written by him in 1711. The work ia 
useful ; but might have been produced without the powers 
of King. The same year he published " Eufinus," an his- 
torical essay, and a poem, intended to dia]>ose the nation to 
think as he thoug'ht of the duke of Marlborough and his 
adherents. 

In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again put into 
his power. He was, without the trouble of attendance, or 
the mortification of a request, made gazetteer.' Swift, 
TVeind, Prior, and other men of the same party, brought 
him the key of the gazetteer's office. He was now again 
placed in a profitable ennployment, and again threw the 
benefit away. An Act of Insolvency made his business at 
that time particularly troublesome ; and he would not wait 
till hurry should be at an end, but impatiently resigned it, 
and returned to his wonted indigence and amuaements. 

One of his amusementa at Lambeth, where he resided, 
was to mortify Dr. Tennison, the archbishop, by a pubiick 
festiyity, on the surrender of Dunkirk to Hill ; an event 
with which Tennison's political bigotry did not suffer him 
to be delighted. King was resolved to counteract his 
auUennesB, and at the expence of a few barrels of ale filled 
the neighbourhood with honest merriment. 

' A Seniicra al tke Funeral of William, Ihiks of Dn'onekire, in tie 
Chvrch of All Billows, in Derby, Sept. 5th, 1707. Lond. 1708. Svo. 
Sy WliiM KenneCt, D.D., BiGhop of Fetorborouj<;h, a teamed historian 
uad antiquary, aathor of A Hiatory of England, and A SegUter and 
Chro«ii:le, Eccl. and Civil, ^e.,^-c. His vnlnable MS, coJIeotionsanddimiy 
were presented to the British Mosenm by the Marquis of Laogdowne. 

' Steele at one time held ihia office, aa editor or conductor of the 
offirial or govemniental Gazette, the precursor, or perhaps merely the 
older ionrfon Gnjff^e of our liine. 
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In tlie Autumn of 1712 his health declined; he grew 
weaker by degrees, and died on Christmas-day. Though 
his life had not been without irregularity, his principles 
were pure and orthodox, and his death was pious. 

After this relation, it will be naturally supposed that 
his poems were rather the amusements of idleness than 
efforts of study ; that he endeavoured rather to divert than 
astonish ; that his thoughts seldom aspired to sublimity ; 
and that, if his verse was easy and his images familiar, he 
attained what he desired. His purpose is to be merry ; 
but i)erhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it may be sometimes 
necessary to think well of his opinions.* 

^ Mr. Peter Cunningham obaerves here, " Whoever wbhes to know 
more of Dr. King shoald consult his Original Works, 3 vols, 8vo, 1776, 
weD edited by John Nichols." 
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THOMAS SPRAT was born in 1636, at Tallaton in 
DeTODshire, the son of a clergyinan ; and baring 
!n eUucated, as he tells of himsi'lf, not at WeatniinBt«r 
Eaton, but at a little school by the churchyard side, 
ame a commoner of Wadham College in Oicford in 1651 ; 
tad, being chosen scholar next year, proceeded through the 
Bsual academical course, and in 165? became master of 
rts.' He obtained a fellowship, and commenced poet. 
In 1659, his poem on the death of OUverwas published, 
ith those of Diyden and Waller. In his dedication to 
h. Wilbins^ he appears a very willing and liberal e 
liast, both of the hving and the dead. He implores his 
atron' 8 excuse of his'verses, both as falling «o infinitehj 
TteUyw thefvM and tabtime genius of that excellenl poet who 
made this imy of writing free of our nation, and being <o 
liUJe equal and proportioned to the renown of the prince an 
whom they were written ; tuck great actions and lives de- 
nrviiig to he the subject of the n.obleet pens and most divine 

' He look hiH B.D. and DJ). July Srd, lflfi9. 

' John Willtins, D.D. (ieU-l6;s). Mu became Maater of Trinity 
College, CambriiigF, on tbe nomination of Richard Cromwell, Dean of 
Ripon. and Bishop of Cheater. He married b. sisler of Oliver Cromwell, 
he was an excellent niathemalician, and much addicted to natural philo- 
wphy. He was the first secretary of the Royal Societj', and, aocordinj' 
lo Evelyn, " looke great pains to presarvpthe universities from the igno- 
rant sacrilegious Commanders, and eouldiers who would faine have 
demolished all places i;nd persons Ibat pretended to learning." 
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pkatuie*. He proceeds : Maving so long experienced yow 
care and indvlgetice, and been formed, as U irere, by your 
Men handg, not to eniiile you to any tking which my niean- 
■ne»» pToducen, leonld be not only injustice, but taerilege. 

He pulilialied the same year a poem on the " Pkgue of 
Athens; '' a subject of which it is not easy to sav what 
could recommend it. To these he added afterwards a 
[•oem on Mr. Cowlej'a death. 

After the E«stora.tion he took orders, and by Cowlej's 
recommendation was made chaplain to the Duke of 
Buckingham, whom he is said to have helped in writing 
the ■' Eehearsal." He was likewise chaplain to the king.' 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whose house 
Ijegan those philosophical conferences and enquiries, which 
in time produced the Eoj-al Society,' he was consequently 
engaged in the same studies, and became one of the fellows ; 
and when, after their incorporation, something seemed 
necessary to reconcile the publick to the new institution, 
he undertook to write its history, which he published in 
1667. This is one of the few books which selection of 
sentiment and elegance of diction have been able to pre- 
serve, though written upon a subject flux and transitory. 
The History of the Royal Society ia now read, not with the 
wish to know what they were then doing, but how their 
transactions are eshibited by Sprat. 

' He was maxle Chnplain to ChatteB XL in August, 1676. 

" TbE germ oF our Royal Sucietj may ire traced to the year 164fi, 
when Wallia, Willcins, Glisson, and others less known, agreed to meet 
weekly at a priviile bouae in London, to conrerse on Bubjecti connected 
with natural, and especially ex:perimentiJ philosophy. Some of tliese 
soaa after setlled in Oiford, where they met at Wilkias'a rooms in 
Wadh am College, till he becam e Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 16;j9, when most of the Oxford philosophers uame to London, and held 
their msetings in Gresbam ColLe^, Their registers are kept from 1660, 
*nd their Hrgt charter is dated IStb July, 166S. Hallam, Lit. Enr. 
vol. iii, p. 565, 
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In the next year he published " ObserrationB im Stirbiere's 
Fovage into England, in a Letter to Mr. Wron." ' This ia 
k work not ill performed ; but perhaps rewarded with at 
t its fall proportion of praise. 

In 1668 ha published Cowley's Latin poems, aoid pre- 
"led in Xiatin the Life of the Author ; which he afterwards 
mplified, and placed Ijefore Cowley's English works, 
which were by will committed to his care. 

Ecclesiastical benefices now fell fast upon him. In 
1668 he became a prebendary of WestmiuBter. aud had 
ifterwarda the church of St. Mai^aret, adjoining to the 
Abbey. He was iu 1680 made canon of Windsor, in 1683 

ian of Westminster, aud iu 1684 bishop of Rochester. 
The Court haying thus a claim to his diligence and 

ratitude, he was required to write the History of the 

fiyehouae Plot; and in 1685 published " A true Account 

i Declaration of the horrid Conspiracy against the late 

;, his present Majesty, and the present Government ; " 

1 performance which he thought convenient, after the 
Revolution, to extenuate and excuse. 

The same year, being derk of the closet to the king, he 
was made dean of the chapel-royal ; aud the year after- 
vards received the last proof of hia master's confidence, by 
teing appointed one of the commissioners for ecclesiastical 
>>ffiairs. On the critical day, when the " Declaration " dis- 
^guished the true sons of the church of England, he 
stood neuter, and permitted it to be read at Westminster ; 
but pressed none to violate his conscience ; and when the 
bishop of London was brought Tjefore them.'gave his voice 
in his favour. 
Thus far he suffered interest or obedience to carry him ; 

' Tliis work was pnblished in 16B5, two years befure Ibe Hist, nflht 

' For not suspending l>r. Sharp, Compton was the BiBhop.— f. 
Cdnidkghah. 
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l-ut further he refused to go. When he found that the 
powers of the ecclesiastical eomraission were to be exercised 
against those who had refused the Declaration, he wrote to 
the lords, and other cominiaaioaers, a formal profession of 
his unwillingness to exercise that authority any longer, and 
withdrew himself from them. After they had read his letter, 
they adjourned for sis months, and scarcely ever met after- 

When king James was frighted away, and a new govern- 
ment was to be settled. Sprat was one of those who con- 
sidered, in a conference, the great question, whether the 
crown was va<ant ; and manfully spoke in favour of his old 
master. 

He complied, however, with the new establishment, and 
was left unmolested ; but in 1692 a strange attack was 
made upon him by one Robert Towny and Stephen Black- 
head, both men convicted of infamous crimes, and both, 
when the scheme was laid, prisoners in Newgate, These 
men drew up an Association, in which they whose names 
were subscribed declared their resolution to restore king 
James; to seize the princessof Orange, dead or alive; and 
to be ready with thirty thousand men to meet king James 
when he should land. To this they put the names of San- 
croft, Sprat, Marlborough, Salisbury, and others. The 
copy of Dr. Sprat's name was obtained by a fictitious re- 
quest, to which an answer in his own hand was desired. 
His hand was copied so well, that he confessed it might 
have deceived himself. Blackhead, who had carried the 
letter, being sent again with a plausible message, was very 
curious to see the house, and particularly importunate to 
be let into the study ; where, as is supposed, he designed 
to leave the Association. This however was denied him, 
and he dropt it in a flowei-pot in the parlour. 

Young now laid an information before the Privy Council; 
and May 7, 1692, the bishop was arrested, and kept at a 



issenger's under i strict guard clcTen dars. His house 
IS aearcbed, And diiectioiis vere given that the flower- 
ets should \ie iospected. The messengers however missed 
tbe room in which the paper waa left. Blackhead went 
Bierefore a third time ; a-ud finding his paper where he had 
left it, brought it away. 

The bishop, having been enlarged, was, on June the 10th 
and 13th, examined again before the Privy Council, and 
Confronted with his accusers. Young persisted with the 
most obdurate impudence, against the strongest evidence ; 
but tbe resolution of Blackhead by degrees gave way, 
~?here remained at last no doubt of the bishop's innocence, 
rho, with great prudence aad diligence, traced the pro- 
as, and detected the characters of the two informers, 
md published an account of his own examination, and de- 
iverance ; which made such an impression upon him, that 
e commemorated it through life by an yearly day of thanks- 
pyiag. 

With what hope, or what interest, the villains had con- 
rived an accusation which they must know themselves 
itterly imable to prove, was never discovered. 

After this, he passed hia days in the quiet exercise of his 
function. "When the cause of Sacheverell put the publick 
in commotioE, he honestly appeared among the friends of 
the church. He lived to his seventy- ninth year, and died 
May 20, 1713.' 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memory; but he 
and Buroet were old rivals. On some public occasion they 
both preached before the house of commons. There pre- 
vailed in those days an indecent custom ; when the preacher 
touched any favourite topick in a manner that debghted his 
audience, their approbation was expressed by a loud hum, 

Mr. Peter Cunningham states that there is in the Bodluina Gallery 
« clerer portrait, by Dahl, of Sprat and his sod, in opb piece, of whioli 
there 'a a good mezzotint by Smith. 
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continued in proportion to their zeal or pleaaure. Wbeni 
Burnet preached, part of his congregation hummed act 
loudly and so long, that lie eat down to finjoy it, and 
rubbed his face with hia handkerchief. When Sprat 
preached, he likewise was honoured with the animating" 
kutn ; but he stretched out his hand to the congregation^ 
and cried, " Peace, peaw, I pray you, peace." 

This I was told in my youth by my father, an old man, 
who had been no careleea ol)EerTer of the passages of thoao 

Burnet's sermon, saya Salmon,' was remarkable for sedi- 
tion, and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had the thanks o£ ■ 
the house ; Sprat had no thanks, but a good living from 
the king ; which, he said, was of as much value as the 
thanks of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, besides his few poems, are, "The 
History of the Royal Society," ' '■ The Life of Cowley," ' 
"The Answer to Sorbiere," ' "The History of the Ryehouse 
Plot," ' " The Eelatiou of liia own Examination," and a 
volume of Sermons. I have heard it observed, with great 
justness, that every book ia of a different kind, and that 
each has its distinct and characteristical excellence.' 

' Tbomua Saimim, M.A. of Bedfurdahire, author of the Chroiiol/igKal- 
Hiilnrian, 1747, and of An Mpartial Examinafim of BMop Bumefs 

MUtory of his Ovm Time, 112*, 2 toIb. This book Ib 

end ■ viulent altack on Biirnct, but Salmon doea not make use of tliu 
txpreasion in hia atcount of the tivo aermons (roL ii. p. 853), « 
fairly enough abridged from Burntt's own stuleuifnl us givei 
Misiory, to!, ii. p. 248. 

" lond. 1667, 4lo. 

" !First pablished in Latin, 1^6$, translated and preflied (o at 
of Cowley's Wor/a, 1669. 

' Obsemaiufiis oh M. de SorbUr'a Voyage inlo Ejigland, wri/ien lo Dr. 
Wren. Lonil. 1665, ]£mo. 

' A true Accounl of the Eye HoVM Plot. 1685, fol. 

' For MacBUlBj'H account of Sprat, see Hut, Eng. vd. JL p. 9S, 
ninth ed. 
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My business is only with his poems. He considered 
Cowley as a model ; and supposed that as he was imitated, 
perfection was approached. Nothing therefore but Pinda- 
rick liberty was to be expected. There is in his few pro- 
ductions no want of such conceits as he thought excellent ; 
and of those our judgement may be settled by the first 
that appears in his praise of Cromwell, where he says that 
Cromwell's fame, like man, will grow white as it grows 
old. 
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HALIFAX. 



"^HE life of the Earl of Halifax was properly that of 
1 artful and active sfateBBian, employed in balatic- 
t; parties, contriving ejjiedientB, and combating opposi- 
i. and esposed to the vicisBitudea of advancement and 
lation : but in this collection, poetical merit is the 
^m to attention ; and the account which is here to lie ex- 
acted may properly be proportioned not to his influence in 
ptte state, but to his rank among the writers of verse. 
I Charles Montage waa bom April 16, 1661, at Horton 
K Northamptonshire, the son of Mr. George Montague, a 
)r son of the earl of Manchester.' He was educated 
k the country, and then removed to Westminster ; 
in 1677 he was chosen a king's scholar, and recom- 
■Soended himself to Busby by his felicity in extemporary 
mjepgravae. He contracted a very intimate friendship witli 
~r. Stepney : and in 1682, when Stepney was elected to 
nibridge, the election of Montague being not to proceed 
H the year following, he was afraid lest by being placed at 
dford he might be separated from his companion, and 
f flierefore solicited to be removed to Cambridge, without 
vdting for the advantaigea of another year.' 



' Henrj, first Earl of Mancbester. 

' The college booliB show this acto 
Hontague mairiuulated fellow oommone! 
Kid, took his M.A. SOIh June, 1GS2, ! 
eleuled Fellow of Trinily, 168; 



nt to be errODeous. CliarlEB 
of Trinity College, ISlli Dec. 
nii, instead of being a school- 
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It aeems indeed time to wish for a removal ; for lie was 
already a school-boy of one atid twenty. 

His relation Dr. Montague was then master of the col- 
lege in which he was placed a fellow commoner, and took 
him under his particular care. Here he commenced an 
acquaintance with the great Newton,' which continued 
through hia life, and was at last attested by a legacy. 

In 1685, hia vereea on the death of king Charles made 
such impression on the ea,rl of Dorset, that he was invited 
to town, and introduced by that universal patron to the 
other wits. In 1687, he joined with Prior in the " City 
Mouse and Country Mouse," a burlesque of Dryden's 
" Hind and Panther." '' He signed the invitation to the 
Prince of Orange, and sat in the convention. He about 
the same time married the countess dowager of Manchester,' 
and intended to have taken orders ; but afterwards alter- 
ing his purpose, he purchased for ^01,500 the place of one 
of the clerks of the council. 

After he had written hia epistle on the victory of the 
" Boyne," * his patron Dorset introduced him to ting 
William with this expression : Sir, I h3,ve broiu/ht a Mouse 
to vrait on your Majeely. To which the IHng ia said to have 
replied, You do welt to pnt me in the way of niakhig a Man 
of him ; and ordered him a pension of five hundred pounds. 
This story, however current, seems to have been made after 

' Sir Isaao Ntfwtnn (1642-1727), auoraeded Cowley ^ Fellow of 
Trinity in 1667, and Borrow us Professor of MBthemalics in 1669. lE 
waa Halifax who obtained for Newton the poat of Warden of the Mint, 
and he woa iLflerwards Master of ih? Mint [ill his death, 

' Vid. liipr. Life of Diyden. 

' Anne Yelrerton, daughter of Sir Cliristopher Yelverton, of Eastoa 
Maudit, in Northamplonsliire, and widow of the third Earl of MaQ- 
chester, who died in 1682. Her aoo by the Ear) was the first Dnhe of 
Manchealer. 

' An Epistlt to l/ie Bight Honourable Charles, Earl of Dorset and Mid- 
dlesex, Lord Chamberlain of His Majesl^s HoKathold, oecosiotttd by Hia 
Majesly'e victory in Inland, London, 1690, fol. 



s event. The king's ans-wer implies a greater acquain- 
> with our proverbial and familiar diction than ting 
William could poasibly have attained. 

In 1691, being member iu the house of commons, he 
argued wanuly in favour of a law 1o grant the assiafance 
ot counsel in trials for high treason ; and iu the midst of 
hJB speech, falling into some eonfusion, was for a while 
silent; but.recoYering himself, observed, " how reasonable 
it was to allow counsel to men called as criminals before 
a court of juatice, when it appeared how much the pre- 
sence of that assembly could disconcert one of their owu 

After this he rose fast into honours and employments, 
being made one of the commissioners of the treasury, and 
uilled to the privy council. In 1694. he became chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and the next year engaged in the great 
attempt of the recoinage, which wua in two years happily 
wirapleated. In 1696, he projected the general ftmd, and 
raised the credit of the Exchequer ; and, after enquiry 
concerning a grant of Irish crowu-lands, it was determined 
by a vote of the commons, that Charles Montague, esquire, 
fiad deserved his Majesty's favour. In 1698, being advanced 
to the first commission of the treasury, he was appointed 
one of the regency in the king's absence : the next year he 
was made auditor of the Exchequer ; and the year after 
treated baron Halifax. He was however impeached by the 
commons ; but the articles were dismissed by the lords. 
At the accession of queen Anne he was dismissed from 
e council ; " and in the first parliament of her reign was 
" a attacked by the commons, and again escaped by the 
xUon of the lords. In 1704, he wrote an answer to 

' Mr. Peler Ciinninghom notes tliBt tbis atory ia related by WaJpoie 
pbU S^/al aail KobU Authors, of the EbtI of Shafteabury, author of 
~ie Characltrisiio. 
' 8tb March, 1702. 
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Bromley 'a speecli against occasional conformity. He 
headed the Enquiry into the danger of the Church. In 

1706, he proposed and n^otiated the Union with Scotland; 
and when the elector of Hanover received the garter, after 
the act had passed for securing the Protestant Succession, 
he was appointed to carry the ensigns of the order to the 
electoral court. He sat as one of the judges of Sachevc- 
rell ; but voted for a mild sentence. Being now no longer 
in favour, he contrived to obtain a writ for summoning the 
electoraJ prince to parliament as duke of Cambridge. 

At the queen's death he was appoint-ed one of the re- 
gents ; and at the accession of George the First was made 
earl of Halifax, knight of the garter, and first commis- 
sioner of the treasury, with a grant to his nephew of the 
reversion of the auditorsMp of the Exchequer. More was 
not to be had, and this he kept but a little while ; for on 
the 19th of May, 171S, he died of an inflammation of his 
lungs.' 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of poets, it 
will be readily believed that the works would not miss of 
celebralioii, Addison began to praise him early,' and was 
followed or accompanied by other poets ; perhaps by almost 
all, except Swift and Pope ; who forbore to flatter him in 
his life, and after his death spoke of him, Swift with slight 
censure,^ and Pope in the character of Bufo with acri- 
monious i^ontempt.' 

' Mr. Peter Cnnningbam observe? 
CbRpel, and Addison, wtioHe geniiu 
buried b; bis side. 

" In An Account qf tht Greatest English Foets, printed in Diyden^ 
Foiii-lh Miicsliany, 8vo. 1694. Addison's Wnrkt, lol vT. p. 27. 

' Swift's censure of Halifai occura in A Libel on the Kei: Dr. Ddany 
and hit Excdlency John, Lord Car/ei-el, 1729, wbpre lie accuaea Uim of 
neglecting Congrere. 

" Proad K3 Apallo on his forked bill 
Sst fall blown Bufo puffed bj every qi 



le waa, as Po[»e says, fei u-Ufi dedirationi ; ' for Tickell 
affirms that no dedicator was unrewarded. To charge all 
wunerited praise with the guilt of flattery, and to supposi! 
that the encomiast always knows and feels the falsehood of 

his assertions, is surely to diacorer great ignorance of 
hnman nature and human life. In determinations depend- 
ing not on rules, but on experience and comparison, judge- 
ment is always in some degree suhject to affei-tion. Very 
near to admiration is the wish to admire. 

Every man willingly gives value frj the praise which he 
receives, and considers the sentence passed in his favour as 
the sentence of discernment. We admire in u friend that 
understanding that selected us for confidence ; we admire 
more, in a patron, that judgement which, instead of scatter- 
ing bounty indiscriminately, directed it to us ; and, if the 
patron be an author, those performances which gratitude 
forbids us to hlame, affection will easily dispose us to 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest adds a 
power always operating, though not always, because not 
willingly, perceived. The modesty of praise wears gradually 
away ; and perhaps the pride of patronage may be in time 
so increased, that modest praise will no longer please. 

Many a blandishment was pra.ctised upon Halifax, which 

Fed wilii soft dedit^ations all day long, 
Hurtu'e anil he went bund in hand in song." 

Aid, Pope, vol. iji. p. 111. 
But Mr. Roscoe nnd Mr. Djee repudiDile Ihe idea Ibat Bafo was 
meant for Halifai, and with other pnssagoB showing Popt'a atlathment 
la Hult&x, thej rjaote (he preface to the Iliad, ia which he thna acknow- 
l^ges his ohIigHtiona : " The Earl of H&lifax was one of the iirst to 
fainor me of whom it is hard to aay, whether (ho advancement of the 
poiite arts is more owing to hia generosity or his example." See r>yte's 
Memoir. Aid. Pope, vol. i. p- xjvii. 

' Tickell, CongreTc, Smith, D'Urfej' and Steele, dedii-ntid their 
works to llalirax. 
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he would never liave known, liad lie had no other attrac- 
tions than those of his poetry, of which a short time has 
withered the beauties. It would now be esteemed no 
honour, by a contributor to the monthly bundles of verses, 
to be told, that, in strains either familiar or solemn, he 
sings like Montague.^ 

' See Mahon, Hist, England, vol. i. p. 196, ed. 1839. 
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THE Life of Dr. Parnell ' is a task which I should verj 
willingly decline, since it has been lately written by 
Goldsmith,'^ a man of such variety of powers, and such 
felicity of performance, that he always seemed to do best 
that which he was doing ; a man who had the art of being 
minute without tediousness, and general without confusion ; 
whose language was copious without exuberance, exact 
without constraint, and easy without weakness. 

What such an author has told, who would tell again ? 
I have made an abstract from his larger narrative ; and 
have this gratification from my attempt, that it gives me 
an opportunity of paying due tribute to the memory of 

Groldsmith.^ ,„, , , ^ 

J yap yepaQ e^i -javovTiifv, 

Thomas Parnell was the son of a commonwealth sman of 
the same name, who at the Restoration left Congleton in 
Cheshire, where the family had been established for several 
centuries, and, settling in Ireland, purchased an estate, 
which, with his lands in Cheshire, descended to the poet, 
who was born at Dublin in 1679 ; and, after the usual 
education at a grammar school, was at the age of thirteen 
admitted into the College, where, in 1700, he became 

^ See BosweH's JohnsoUy vol. iv. p. 17. 

* Prefixed to an edition of Parnell's Poems, published Juljs 1770, by 
J. Davies. 

» The author of The Vicar of Wakefield and The Deserted Village had 
died in April 1774. See his epitaph by Johnson. Boswell, vol. iii. p. 120. 

* Tb y&p yspag btrri 9ap6vTU)v. Horn. TL xvi. 457. 
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master of arts ; and was the same year ordained a dea«on, 
though under the canonical age, hy a dispensation from the 
bishop of Derry. 

About three years afterwards he ivas made a priest ; and 
in 1705 Dr. Ashe, the bishop of Clogher, conferred upon 
him the archdeaconry of Clogher. About the same time 
he married Mrs, Anne Minchin, an amiable lady, by whom 
he had two sons who died young, and a daughter who long 
survived him. 

At the ejection of the Whigs, in the end of queen Anne'l 
reign, Pamell was persuaded to change his party, not witl 
out much censure from those whom he forsook, and 
reeeiyed by the new ministry as a valuable reinforcement. 
When the earl of Oxford was told that Dr. Parnell waited 
among the croud in the outer room, he went, by the per- 
Biiasion of Swift,' with his treasurer's staff in his hand, to 
enquire for him, and to bid him welcome ; and, as may be 
inferred from Pope's dedication, admitted him as a 
favourite companion to his convivial hours, but, as it seems 
often to have happened in those times to the favourites of 
the great, without attention to his fortune, which however 
was in no great need of improvement. 

Pamell, who did not want ambition or vanity, was 
desirous to make himself conspicuous, and to shew how 
worthy he was of high preferment. As he thought himself 
qualified to become a popular preacher, he displayed hia 
elocution with great succees in the pulpits of London; but 
the queen's death" putting an end to his expectations, 
abated his diligence : and Pope represents him as falling 
from that time into intemperance of wine. That in his 
latter life he was too much a lover of the bottle, is not 
denied; but I have heard it imputed to a cause more 
likely to obtain forgiveneee from mankind, the untimely 

I Journal Co SUlla. SUt Jan. 1712-13. S. S. D. vol. iii. 
■' Qiifen Anne dieii Auj:. Isl, 1714, 
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de&th of a darling eoa ; or, as others tell, the loss oi his 
iwife, who died (1712) in the midat of bis pipectationa. 

I Qow to derive every future addition to his pre- 
fcrments from his personal interest with hia private friends. 
and he was not long unregarded. He waa warmly recom- 
mended by Swift to archbishop £iug, who gave him a 
prebend in 1713 ; and in May 1716 presented him to the 
-vicarage of Finglaa in the diocese of Dublin, worth four 
iiundred pounds a year. Such notice from such a man, 
inclines me to believe that the vice of which he has been 
A£cuaed waa not gross, or not notorious. 

But his prosperity did not la,st long. His end, whatever 
Tvaa its cause, was now approaching. He enjoyed his 
preferment little more than a year; for in July 1717, in 
his thirty -eighth year, he died ' at Chester,' on his way to 
Ireland. 

ims to have been one of those poets who take 
.del^ht in writing. He contributed to the papers of that 
time, and probably pnbliahed more than he owned. He 
left many compositions behind him, of which Pope selected 
those which he thought best." and dedicated them to the 
earl of Oxford. Of these Qoldsmith has given au opinion, 

' Buswell gices an epitaph wbiuh Johnson cimpoKi for Pnmpll. dic- 
txling it \a Boswell, by wfaiuh meaDS it waa pre^rved. 
" Hie reqiiiescit Thonma Pgmell. 
S. T. P. 
" Qui HBuerdos pariter et poela, 
Utrasqiie partes its implevit, 
Ut neque sacerdoii sua vitas poetic, 
Hec poetjE sacordotis s&nctitaa decsset." 

Bosweli'a Johnson, tu]. iv. p. 17, 
» Mr. Petar Cunningham notes that the register of Trinity Church, 
ChMter, records the !iuri&l of Thomas Parnell, D.D., on tbe lath 
October, 17 IS. 

' I'pem on Several Occaahv/. Wrilt*n by Dr, Thnmas Parnell, late 
Archdeacon of Clogher, and published bj Mr. Pope. Linlot, 1722. 



and his eriticiBm it is eeldom saie to contradict. He Tjestowt 
juet praise upon the "Rise of Woman."' the 
Tale," ^ and the " Pervigilium Veneris; '" but has verj 
properly remarked, that in the " Battle of Mice and Progs " 
the Greek namea have not in English their original effect. 
He tella uB, that the " Bookwonn " ' is borrowed from 
" Beza ; " but he should have added, with modem applica* 
tionsr and when he dia<»verH that "Gay Bacchus " 
translated from " Augurellus," he ought to have remarkedi 
that the latter part ia purely Pamell's. Another poem, 
"When Spring comes on," is, he says, taken from. th( 
French. I would add, that the description of " Barrenness,' 
in his verses to Pope,' was borrowed from " Secundus ; * 
but lately searching for the passage which I had formerly 
read, I could not find it. The "Night-piece on Death "' 
is indirectly preferred by Goldsmith to Gray's " Church- 
yard ; " but, in my opinion, Gray has the advantage in. 
dignity, variety, and originality of sentiment. He observMi 
that the story of the " Hermit " ° is in More'a " Dialogues 
and Howell's " Letters," '" and supposes it to have 
originally Arabian. 

* Heaiod, or iht Iliae of Woman, iirst published in Tonson'e MiKtllmii 
Ard. Parnell, p. 5. 

" A Fair// Tale. In Ihe anuienl English style. Ibid. p. 25. 

^ The Vigil of Finua, PerDU/iliiim Veneris. Ascribed to CuluIIui 
Ibid. p. 33. 

' Homer's BairacAomutmiaehia. Ibid. pp. 45-67. 

' ISe Bootaarm. Ibid. p. 83. 

" When Sprins comes on. Ibid. p. 19. 

' lb Jtfr. Pope. Ibid. p. 67. 

» A Ulight-pitce on Death. Ibid. p. 93, 

' Zae Hermit. Ibid. p. 100, 

" The story of the Hermit and the Avgel, versiGed by Parnell, is give' 
in Howell's Lettere, p. 435, ed. 1705. It is there quoted frnia Cerlatft 
ConeeptioHs of Sir Percy Herbtrl upon the itrange Change of Fer^Un' dis- 
positions and Jc/iont in these laller Times. Directed to his Sonne. Xiond, 
1652, Ito, p. 230. 
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Goldsmith has not taken any notice of the " Elegy to 
the old Beauty," ^ which is perhaps the meanest ; nor of 
the "Allegory on Man,"* the happiest of Pamell's per- 
formances. The hint of the " Hymn to Contentment " ^ I 
suspect to have been borrowed from Cleiveland. 

The general character of Pamell is not great extent of 
comprehension, or fertility of mind. Of the little that ap- 
pears still less is his own. His praise must be derived from 
the easy sweetness of his diction: in his verses there is 
more happiness than pains ; he is spritely without effort, 
and always delights though he never ravishes ; every thing 
is proper, yet every thing seems casual. If there is some 
appearance of elaboration in the " Hermit," the narrative, 
as it is less airy, is less pleasing. Of his other compositions 
it is impossible to say whether they are the productions of 
Nature, so excellent as not to want the help of Art, or of 
Art so refined as to resemble Nature.* 

This criticism relates only to the pieces published by 
Pope. Of the large appendages which I find in the last 
edition, I can only say that I know not whence they came, 
nor have ever enquired whither they are going. They 
stand upon the faith of the compilers.' 

^ Elegy to an Old Beauty, Aid. Pamell, p. 80. 
'^ An Allegory on Man. Ibid, p. 87. 
^ Hymn to Contentment, Ihid, p. 97. 

* Mr. Peter Cunningham gives some extracts from Swift's Journal to 
Stella, 1 712-1713, describing Swift's efforts to interest Lord Bolingbroke 
in Parnell, and a poem of his which Swift published in March, 1713, 
namely, An Essay on the different Styles of Poetry, inscribed to Lord 
Bolingbroke. Mr. Cunningham also gives some verses by Pamell 
from Steele's Miscellany, which are not included in the editions of his 
Poems, 

* First published in 1758, in the Posthwnous WorJis of Pamell. 
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SAMUEL OAETH was of a good family in Yorkshire, 
and from some school in his own coimtrj became a 
student at Peter-house in Cambridge,^ where he resided 
till he commenced doctor of physick on July the 7th, 1691. 
He was examined before the College at London on March 
the 12th, 1691-2, and admitted fellow July 26th, 1692. 
He was soon so much distinguished, by his conversation 
and accomplishments, as to obtain very extensive practice ; 
and, if a pamphlet of those times may be credited, had the 
favour and confidence of one party, as Ratcliffe had of the 
other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence ; and 
it is just to suppose that his desire of helping the helpless, 
disposed him to so much zeal for the " Dispensary ; " 
an imdertaking of which some account, however short, is 
proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple says be true, that physicians have 
had more learning than the other faculties, I will not stay 
to enquire ; but, I believe, every man has found in phy- j 
sicians great Hberality, and dignity of sentiment, very \ 
prompt effusion of beneficence, and willingness to exert a ! 



lucrative art, where there is no hope of lucre. Agreeably 
to this character, the College of Physicians, in July 1687, 
published an edict, requiring all the fellows, candidates, 

* The college books show that Samuel Garth matriculated Pensioner 
of Peterhonse, 6th July, 1676, took hU B.A. 1679-80, M. A. 1634, M.D. 
1691. 
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and licentiates, to give gratuitous ad\-ice to the neighboi 



question being made to ■whom the appellation of the poor 
should be extended, tlie College answered, that it should 
be sufficient to bring a testimonial from a clergyman 
officiating in the parish "where the patient resided. 

After a year's experience, the physiciaus found their 
charity frustrated by some malignant opposition, and 
made to a great degree vain by the high price of physick ; 
they therefore voted, in August 1688, that the laboratory 
of the College should be accommodated to the preparation 
of medicines, and another room prepared for their recep- 
tion ; and that the contributors to the expence should 
manage the uharity. 

It was now expected that the Apothecaries would have 
undertaken the care of providing medicines ; but they took 
another course. Thinking the whole design pernicious to 
their interest, they endeavoured to raise a faction against 
it in the College, and found some physicians mean enough 
to aohcit their patrooage, by betraying to them the counselB 
of the College. The greater part, however, enforced by a 
new edict in 1694, the former order of 1687, and sent it to 
the mayor and aldermen, who apjioiated a committee to 
treat with the College, and settle the mode of administering 
the charity. 

It was desired by the aldermen, that the testimonials of 
churchwardens and overseers should be_admitted ; and that 
all hired servants, and all apprentices to handicraftsmen, 
should be considered as poor. This likewise was granted 
by the College. 

It was then considered who should distribute the medi- 
cines, and who should settle their prices. The physicians 
procured some apothecaries to undertake the dispensation, 
and offered that the warden and company of the a]X)the- 
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should adjust the price. This offer was rejected; 
the apothecaries who had engaged to assist the charity 
considered as traytors to the company, threatened 
the impoBitioQ of troubleaome offices, and deterred 
the performance of their engagements. The apothe- 
caries ventured upon public opposition, and presented a 
kind of remonstrance against the design to the committee 
(t£ the city, which the physidana condeE<'eaded to confute : 
ud at last the traders seem to have prevailed among the 
of trade ; for the proposal of the college having been 
tonsidered, a paper of approbation was drawn np, but post- 
poned and forgotten. 

The physidana atill persisted ; and in 169fi a subacriptiou 

was rajsed by themselveB, according to an agreement pre- 

fiied to the "Dispensary." The poor were for a time supplied 

with medicines ; for how long a time, I know not. The 

medicinal charity, like others, began with ardour, but soon 

,tted, and at last died gradually away. 

About the time of the subscription begins the action of 

" Kspensary." ' The Poem," as its subject was present 

popular, co-operated with passions and prejudices then 

tvalent, and, with such auxiliaries to its iutrinsick merit, 

universally and hberally applauded. It was on the side 

charity against the intrigues of interest, and of regular 

against licentious usurpation of medical authority, 

' JSe Bispemary, a Poem, Iiondon. Prinled anij sold by John 
hit, near Sutiooer's HalJ, 1G99, 4to. A fifth edition waa pobJished 
IT03, and & seventh, "with descriptions and Episodes, never before 
prinled," was publisbed by Tonson, in 1714. 12ino. 

' The versilicatiOD of hia onue famuus moL'k heroic poem is smooth 
and reguiar, bnt not forcible, the laognage clear and neat, Ihe parodies 
anil allusions happy. Il roaj be called an imitation of the Lutrin. The 
subject, which is a quarrel between the phjaicians and apothecaries of 
LiadoD,lnaj via with that of Boileau in want of general interest, yet it 
o aSbrd more diversity to the satirieal poet. Hallam, vol. iii. 
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and was therefore naturally favoured by those who read and 
can judge of poetry. 

In 1697, GJarth sjrake that which is now called the 
'■ Harveian Oration ; " wtich the authors of the " Bic^ra- 
phia " mention with more praise than the paasage quoted 
in their notes will fully justify. Garth, speaking of the 
mischiefs done by quacks, , Las these expressions: "Nou 
tamen tells Tulnerat ista agyrtarum colluvies, sed theriacft 
quadam magia pemicioaa, non pyrio, aed pulvere nescio 
quo exotico certat, non globulis plumbeis, sed piluliB Eeque 
lethalibus int«rficit." This was certainly thought fine by 
the author, aad ia still admired by his biographer. In 
October 1?02 he became one of the censors of the College. 

Garth, being an active and zealous Whig, was a member 
of the Kit-cat club, and by consequence familiarly known 
to all the great men of that denomination. In 1710, when 
the government fell into other hands, he writ to lord 
Godolphin, on his dismission, a short poem,' which was 
criticiaed in the " Examiner," and so successfully either de- 
fended or excused by Mr. Addison, that, for the sake of the 
vindication, it ought to be preserved. 

At the accession of the present Family his merits were 
acknowledged and rewarded. He was knighted with the 
aword of his hero, Marlborough ; and was made physician 
in ordinary to the king, and physician. general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's " Metamor- 
phoses," ^ translated by several hands ; which he recom- 
mended by a Preface, written with more ostfintation than 

' The Epistle to Lord Godolphin vbs defended by Addison in the first 
number of tlie Whig-Examiner. Sea Bohn's Hard's Addison, vol, iv. 
p. 370. 

'' Ovid'a Melamor^hosss, in fifteen boolta. Translnled by the tnoat 
eminent Eanda. Adorned nitb Scalptorea. London, Printed for 
Japob Tonaon, at Shakespeare's Head, over againsl Kolberine Slreel in 
the Strand, 1JI7, folio. Dedicated to the I'rincMa of Wales (Queen 
''-'ruline), and licr Portrait prefixed. 
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ibility -■ hia notioua are balf-formed, and his materials 
mmethodically confused. This was hia last work. Hedied, 
Jan. 18, 1717-18, and wa.a btmed n,t Harrow-on-tLe-Hill, 

His personal character seema to have been eouial and 
Eberal.' He comnmnicated himaelf through a very wide 
eitent of acquaintance ; and though firm in a party, at a 
time when firmness included virulence, jet he imparted his 
kindness to those who were not supposed to favour his 
principles. He was an early encourager of Pope, and was 
at once the friend of Addison and of Granville. He is 
accused of voluptuousness and irreligion ; and Pope, who 
says that " if ever there was a, good Christian, without 
knowing himself to he so, it was Dr. Giarth," seems not 
able to deny what he is angry to hear and loth to confess. 

Pope afterwards declared himself convinced that Garth 
died in the communion of the Church of Rome, Iiaving 
been privately reconciled. It ia observed by Lowth, that 
there is leas distance than ia thought between scepticism 
and popery, and that a mind wearied with perpetual 
doubt, willingly seeks repose in the bosom of an infallible 
fhurch. 

HJB poetry hEis been praised at least equally to its merit. 
In the " IHspensary " there ia a strain of smooth and free 
versification; but few lines are eminently elegant. No 
passages fall below mediocrity, a.nd few rise much above it. 
The plan seems formed without just proportion to the sub- 
ject; the means and end hare no necessary connection. 
Besnel, in hia Preface to Pope'g " Essay," remarks, that 
Garth exhibits no discrimination of characters ; and that 
what any one says might with equal propriety have been 
eaid by another. The general design is perhaps open to 
criticism ; but the composition can seldom be charged with 
inaccuracy or negligence. The author never slumbers 
phyakiitn knew hie art more nur liis tnuie ieas." Ekhard- 
.333, ed. Bvo, 1776, 
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in. self-induIgieitieQ ; M» fyn t^qut is always exerted; 
scarce a line is lefh Tzmffimo^ked,. nor is it easy to find an ex- 
pnesszKHL nsed bj eoiiaicBaBHtu «r a thonglit imperfectly 
expressed. It was^ remarked bj F^)fe, that the " Dispen- 
sary ** had been conected in eTtarj edition, and that every 
change was an im^roTesKnt.^ It iqppearsy however, to want 
something of poetkal ardoor,. and something of general 
delectation; and thexefoie,. since it has been no longer 
supported by accidental and extiinsick popularity, it has 
been scarce^ able to sa]^rt itseH. 

^ For an btterestxng aooount of the copy of the Dispensary, praented 
by Garth to Bope, mud eontaining corrections and remarks by Pope, see 
Carrutbers Life of Pope, p. 342. 
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master was Buaby, who suffered none of his scholars to let 
tieir powers lie useless ; ajad his exercises in seTeraJ lan- 
guages are said to have been written with uncommon 
degrees of excellence, and jet to have coat him very little 
labour. 

At sixteen he had in his father's opinion made adviineea 
in learning sufficient to qualify him for the study of law, 
and was entered a student of the Middle Temple, where 
for some time he read statutes and reports with proficiency 
proportionate to the force of his mind, which was already 
such that he endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a 
aeries of precedents, or collection of positive precepta, 
but as a system of rational gOTemment, and impartial 
justice. 

When he was nineteen, he was by the death of his father 
left more to his own direction, and probably from that time 
suffered law gradually to give way to poetry. At twenty- 
five he produced " The Ambitions Stepmother," which waB 
received with so much favour, that he devoted himself 
from that time wholly to elegant literature.' 

His next tragedy (1702) was "Tamerlane," in whicb, 
under the name of Tamerlane, he intended to characterise 
king William, and Lewis the Fourteenth under that of 
Bajazet. The virtues of I'amerlane seem to have beea 
arbitrarily assigned him by his poet, for I know not that 
history gives any other qualities than those which make a 
conqueror. The fashion however of the time was, to 
accumulate upon Lewis all that can raise horror and detes- 

' " We hare bad two new plays ; ntra^dy caUfi ThiAmliitiona Step- 
mother, written by Mr. Rowe, of the Temple, and a very good one i an- 
otber, Ice." — Congreve to KealJj-, Jan. 28, 1700 (Berkelfly's LiieraTy 
Relka, 8vo. ITS3). The Ambitious Siepnwlker was produced at Lincoln's 
Inn Fields Theatre, Bettertun and Mrs. Barry having prominent parta 
in it. Downea, the prompter (fliwc, Aiiffl. 1708, p. 45), says it was very 
well Btted, and answered the company's eipectatione.— P, Cunkikohajc 
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t&tion ; and whateTer good was withheld from him, that it 
might not be thrown away, was bestowed upon king 
William. 

This was the tragedy which Eowe valued most, and that 
which probably, by the help of political auxiliaries, excited 
most applause ; but occasional poetry must often content 
itself with occasional praise. Tamerlane has for a long 
time been acted only once a year, on the night when king 
William landed.' Our quarre! with Lewis has been long 
orer, and it now gratifies neither zeal nor mahce to see 
him painted with aggravated features, like a Saracen upon 
a sign. 

The " Fair Penit#nt," his next production (1703), is one 
of the most pleasing tra^dies on the stage, where it atill 
keeps its turns of appearing, and probably will long keep 
them, for there is scarcely any work of any poet at once so 
interesting by the fable, and so delightful by the language. 
The atory is domestick, and therefore easily received by the 
ima^nation, and assimilated to common life ; the diction 
is exquisitely harmonious, and soft or spritely as occasion 
reqtiires. 

The character of Lothario seems to have been expanded 
by Eichardson into Lonelaoe, but he has excelled his 
original in the moral efEect of the fiction. Lothario, with 
gaiety which cannot be hated, and bravery which cannot 
be despised, retains too much of the spectator's kindness. I 
It was in the ]JOwer of Richardson alone to teach us at once ' 
esteem and detestation, to malje virtuous resentment over- 
power all the beneroleuce which wit, elegance, and courage, 
naturally excite ; and to lose at last the hero in the villain. 

' Belterton played Tamerlane, and tbe tragedy, firat produoed at 
Uncoln'a Iod Fields Theatre, becatue, as Downes calls it, " a stock 
pifty." King William landed on the 5lh Nov. 168S, and Tamerlane 
was played at Drucy Lane on tbe anniversary of bis landing, as late 
as 1815. 
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The fifth act ia not equal to the former ; the eventa of 
the drama, are eshangted, and little reiaaiiis but to talk of 
what ia past. It has been obeerved, that the title of the 
play does not BufSciently correspond with the behaviour of 
Califita, who at last shews no evident signs of repentance, 
but may be reaaonably suspected of feeling pain from de- 
tection rather than from guilt, and expresses more ehama 
than Borrow, and more rage than shame. 

Hia next{1706)was"TJlyaae8;" which, with the common 
fato of mythological stories, is now generally neglected. 
We have been too early acquainted with the poetical 
heroes, to expect any pleasure from their revival ; to shew 
them as they have already been shewn, is to disgust by 
' 'repetition ; to give them new qualities or new adventures, 
is to ofEend by violating received notions. 

The "Koyal Convert" (1708) seems to have a bett«r 
claim to longevity. The fable ia drawn from an obscure and 
barbarous age, to which fictions are most easily and pro- 
perly adapted ; for when objects are imperfectly seen, they 
easily take forma from imagination. The scene lies among 
our ancestors in our own country, and therefore very easily 
catches attention, Bkodogitne is a personage truly tragical, 
of high spirit, and violent passions, great with tempestuoua 
dignity, and wicked with a, soul that would have been 
heroic if it had been virtuous. The motto seems to tell 
that this play was not succesaful. 

Rowe does not always remember what his characters re- 
quire. In " Tamerlane " there is some ridiculous mention 
of the God of Love; and Ehodogune, a savage Saion, 
talks of Venus, and the eagle that bears the thunder of 
Jupit«r. 

This play discovers its own date, by a prediction of the 
Union, in imitation of Cranmer's prophetick promises to 
Henry the Eighth. The anticipated blessings of union are 
not very naturally introduced, nor very happily expressed. 
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He once (1706) tried to change his hand. He ventured 
on a comedy, and produced the " Biter ; " with which, 
though it was unfavourablj treated by the audience, he 
was himself delighted ; for he is said to have sat in the 
house, laughing with great vehemence, whenever he had in 
his own opinion produoed a jest. But finding that he and 
■the publick had no sympathy of mirth, he tried at lighter 
more. 

Afterthe"Koyal Convert" (1714) appeared" JaneShore," 

itten, as its author professes, in imitatiott of Shakspeare's 
In what he thought himself an imitator of Shak- 
'Bpeare, it is not easy to conceive. The numbers, the diction. 
the sentiments, and the conduct, every thing in which 
imitation can consist, are remote in the utmost degree from 
the manner of Shakspeare; whose draniaa it resembles 
only as it ia an English story, and as some of the persons 
have their names in history. This play, consisting chiefly 
of domestick scenes and private distress, lays hoM upon the 
heart. The wife is forgiven, because she repents, and the 
huBband is honoured because he forgives. This therefore 

one of those pieces which we still welcome on the stage. 

His last tragedy (1715) was "Lady Jane Grey." This 
mhjectbad been chosen by Mr. Smith, whose papers were 
put into Rowe'a hands such as he describes them in his 
Prefe,ce. This play likewise has sunk into oblivion. From 
this time be gave nothing more to the st^e. 

Being by a competent fortune exempted from any neces- 
sity of combating his inclination, he never wrote in distresF, 
and therefore does not appear to have ever written in 
haste. His works were finished, to his own approbation, 
and bear few marks of negligence or hurry. It is remark- 
able that his prologues and epilogues are all his own, 
though he sometimes supplied others ; he afforded help, 
hut did not solicit it. 

As Ms studies necessarily made him acquainted with 
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Shakspeare, and acquaintance produced Teneration, he 
undertook (1709) an edition of hia worts, from which he 
neither received much praise, nor seems to have expected 
it ; yet, I believe, those who compare it with former copies, 
will find that he has done more than he promised ; aod 
that, without the pomp of notes or boasts of criticism, 
many passages are happily restored. He prefixed a life of 
the author, such as tradition then almost expiring could 
supply, and a, preface, which cannot be said to discover 
much profundity or penetration. He at least contributed 
to the popularity of his author. 

He was willing enough to improve his fortune by other 
arts than poetry. He was undersecretary ' for three years 
when the duke of Queeus'berry was secretary of state, and 
afterwards applied to the earl of Osford for some publick 
employment.* Osford enjoined him to study Spanish ; and 
when, some time afterwards, he came again, and said that 
he had mastered it, dismissed him with this congratulation. 
"Then, Sir, I envy you the pleasure of readii^ 'Don 
Quisot ' in the original." 

This atory is sufficiently attested ; but why Osford, who 
desired to be thought a favourer of literature, should thus 
insult a man of acknowledged merit ; or how Bowe, who 
was HO keen a Whig t that he did not willingly converse 
with men of the opposite party, could ask preferment from 
Oxford, it ia not now possible to discover. Pope, who told 
the story, did not aay on what oeeaaion the advice waa 
given ; and though he owned Eowe'a disappointment, 
doubted whether any injury waa intended him, but thought 
it rather lord Oxford's odd way. 



* Spence. — Johnson.' 



t Tbi/L' 



i Addison hnd held. (See Snift'a Journal lo 
). Scoll, TOl, ii. p. 63.)— P. COMNWOIiiM. 
178. " lbid.,p. 3. 
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It is likely that be lived on diecontented through the 
rest of queen Anne's reign ; but the time came at last when 
he found kinder friends. At the accession of king George, 
he was made poet laureat ; I am afraid by the ejection of 
poor Nahum Tate,' who (1716) died in the Mint, where he 
was forced to seek shelter by extreme poTerty. He was 
made likewise one of the land surveyors of the customs of 
the customs of the port of London.' The prince of Wales 
diose him cleik of his council ; and the lord chancellor 
I Ku'ker, as soon a« he received the seals, appointed him, 
I imaaked, secretary of the preseatations. Such an accumula- 
tion of employments undoubtedly produced a very consider- 
able revenue. 

Having already translated some parts of Lucan's " Phar- 
salia," which had been published in the MisceUaaies, and 
donbtlesB received many praises, he undertook a, version of 
the whole work, which he lived to finish, but not to publish. 
It seems to have been printed under the care of Dr. Wel- 
wood, who prefixed the author's life, in which is contained 
the following character : 

" As to his person it was graceful and well-made ; his 
face regular, and of a manly beauty.' As his soul was well 
lodged, so its rational and animal faculties excelled in a 

' Tate died 2jDd July, 1716, and on the Isc August tbIJowing. Bowe 
was "anorn and admitcpd into [he place and cjnalit; of Poet Laureate 
lo !iU M.aietty in the room of Nabum 'Tate, Esq. deceased." Tate was 
the la£t Paet Laureate created by patent. Malone'a Lift of Diyden, 
p. 206. 

' Mr. Cuuningham gives an amusing extract from a. letter from 
DenniB to Rowe, dated Oct. 5th, 1715. " On hiB being made Surveyor 
It the Cnatom House, and his Mftrriftge." " You are become a hua- 
band," he says, " since I saw you last, as well as a laod Surveyor, 
JeBU 1 what alteration must not theae two offices have mode in the life 
of a gentleman who loved to lie in bed all day for his ease, and to ait up 
lU eight for his pleasure ', " 

' Mr. Conningbam states that there iB a portrait of Howe at Nuneham 
Jjj Ksetler, which belonged to Jacob Tcnson. 
II. <i 
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high degree. He had a quick aod fruitful iuTeation, a 
deep penetration, and a. large compaBs of thought, with 
singular dexterity aud easinesB in making his thoughts to 
be understood. He was master of moat parts of polite 
leamiug, especially the classical authors, both Greek and 
Latin ; understood the French, Italian, and Spanish Lan- 
guages, ajid spoke the first fluently, and the other two 
tolerably well. 

" He had likewise read most of the Greek and Roman 
histories in their original languages, and most that are 
wrote in English, French, Italian, and Spanish. He had 
a good taste in philosophy ; and, haying a firm impression 
of religion upon his mind, he took great delight in divinity 
and ecclesiastical history, in both which he made great 
advances in the times he retired into the country, which 
were frequent. He expressed, on all occasions, his full 
persuasion of the truth of Kevealed Kebgion ; and being a 
sincere member of the established church himself, he 
pitied, but condemned not, those that dissented from it. 
He abhorred the principles of persecuting men upon the 
account of their opinions in religion ; and being strict in 
his own, he took it not upon him to censure those of 
another persuasion. His conversation was pleasant, witty, 
and learned, without the least tincture of affectation or 
pedantry ; and his inimitable manner of diverting and en- 
livening the company, made it impossible for any one to 
be out of humour when he was in it. Envy and detraction 
seemed to be entirely foreign to his constitution ; and 
whatever provocations he met with at any time, he passed 
them over without the least thought of resentment or 
revenge. As Homer had a Zoilus, so Mr. Eowe had some- 
times his ; for there were not wanting malevolent people, 
and pretenders to poetry too, that would now-and-then 
bark at his best performances ; but he was so much con- 
scious of hia own genius, and had so much good-nature as 



t forgiTe them ; nor cotild he ecer be tempted to return 

1 an auBwer. 

"The love of learning and poetry made him not the less 

t for bueinesB, and nobody applied himself cloaer to it, 
khen it required his attendance. The l&te duke of Queens- 
■, when he was secretary of state, made him his aecre- 
' for publick affairs ; and when that truly great man 

me to know him. well, he was never so pleased ae when 
Mr. Rowe was in hia company. After the duke'e death, all 
avenuee were stopped to his preferment ; and during the 
rest of that reign, he paeaed his time with the Muses 
and his books, and sometimes the conversation of his 
friends. 

" When he had just got to be easy in hia fortune, and 
was in a fair way to make it better, death swept him away, 
and in btm deprived the world of one of the best men as 
well as one of the beat geniuaes of the a^e. He died like a 
Christian and a Philosopher, in charity with all mankind, 
and with an absolut* resignation to the will of God. He 
kept up his good-humour to the last ; and took leave of his 
wife and friends, immediately before his last agony, with 
the same tranquillity of mind, and the same indifference for 
life, aa though he had been upon taking but a short 
journey. He was twice married, firat to a daughter of Mr. 
Parsons, one of the auditors o£ the revenue ; and after- 
wards to a daughter of Mr. Devenish, of a good family in 
Doraetshire. By the first he had a son ; and by the second 
a daughter, married afterwards to Mr. Fane. He died the 
sixth of December, 1718, in the iorty-fifth year of hia age ; 
and was buried the nineteeiith of the same month in West- 
minster-abbey, in the isle where many of our Enghsb poets 
are interred, over-t^ainst Chaucer, has body being attended 
By a select nimaber of his friends, and the dean and choir 
. officiating at the funeral." ' 

' His grttTB is distinguished by a handsome monument (erected by bis 
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To this character, which ia apparently given witli the 
fondnesB of a friend, may be added the testimony of Pope ; 
who saya, in a letter to Blount, " Mr. Kowe accompanied 
me, and passed a week in the Forest, I need not tell you 
how much a man of his turn entertained me ; but I must 
acquaint you, there ia a vivacity and gaiety of disposition, 
aJmost peculiar to him, which make it imposaible to part 
from him without that uneasiness which generally aucceeds 
all our pleasure." 

Pope has left behind him another mention of his com- 
panion, leas advant^eoua, which is thus reported by Dr. 
Warburton : 

" Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, maintained a decent 
character, but had no heart. Mr. Addison was justly 
offended with some behaviour which arose from that want, 
and estranged himself from hii" ; which Eowe felt very 
severely. Mr. Pope, their common friend, knowing this, 
took an opportunity, at some juncture of Mr. Addison's 
advancement, to tell him how poor Kowe was grieved at his 
displeasure, and what satisfaction he expressed at Mr. 
Addison's good fortune ; which he expressed so naturally, 
that he (Mr. Pope) could not but think him sincere. Mr. 
Addison replied, ' I do not suspect that he feigned ; but 
the levity of his heart is such, that he is struct with any 
new adventure ; and it would affect him in just the eame 
manner, if he heard I waa going to be hanged.'' — Mr. Pope 
said, he could not deny but Mr. Addison understood Kowe 

Thia censure time has not left us the power of confirming 
or refuting ; but obaerration daily shews, that much stress 
is not to be laid on hyperbolical accusations, and pointed 
aentencea, which even he that utters them deairea to be 
applauded rather than credited. Addison can hardly be 

•lidoH) coDlaioing his bust 



supposed to have meant all that he said. Pew characters 
caD bear the mieroBCOpick scmtiny of wit qulekened by 
anger ; and perhaps the best adrice to authors would be, 
that they should keep out o£ the way of one another. 

Kowe IB chiefly to be considered as a tragick writev and a 
transhitor. In his attempt at comedy he failed so igno- 
miniously, that his "Biter" is not inserted in his worka; and 
bis occasional poems and short compositions are rarely 
worthy of either praise or ceneure ; for they seem the 
casual sports of a mind seeking rather to amuse its leisure 
than to exercise its powers. 

In the construction of hie dranoas, there is not much art ; 
he is not a nice observer of the Unities. He ertends time 
and varies place as his convenience requires. To vary the 
place is not, in my opinion, any violation of Nature, if the 
change be made between the acts ; for it is no less easy for 
the spectator to suppose himself at Athens in the second 
act, than at Thebes in the first ; but to change the scene, 
■■ as is done by Kowe, in the middle of an act, is to add more i 
I acta to the play, since an act is so much of the business as 
la transacted without interruption. Eowe, by this licence, 
>easily extricates himself from difQculties; as in "Jane 
Grey," when we have been torrifled with all the dreadful 
pomp of publick execution, and. are wondering how the 
heroine or the poet will proceed, no sooner has "Jane" 
pronounced some prophetick rhymes, than — pass and be 
gone — the scene closes, and Pmnhrohe and Gardiner are 
turned out upon the stage.' 

I know not that there can be found in his plays any deep 
search into nature, any accurate discriminations of kindred 
qualities, or nice display of passion in its progress ; all is 
general and undefined. Nor does he much interest or affect 

' M™. Oldfieia HBeii W s»j, " The best school ahe had over known was 
only hearing Rowe read her part in )iis tragedies." — Rickardaoniana, 
p. 77. 
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tbe auditor, except in " Jane Shore," who ia alwuys Been 
and heard with pitj. " Alicia " ie a character of empty 
Qoiee, with no reaemblaiLce to real sorrow or to naturaL 



Whence, then, has Howe his reputation ? From the 
reaHonableness and propriety of some of his sceaeB, from, 
the elegance of his diction, and the suavity of his verse. 
He seldom moves either pity or terror, but he oft«ii 
elevates the sentiments ; he seldom pierces the breast, but 
he always delights the ear, and often improves the under- 
standing. 

His translation of the " Golden Verses," and of the first 
book of Quillet's " Poem," have nothing in them remark- 
able. The " Golden Verses " are tedious. 

The version of " Lucan " is one of the greatest produo- 
tioDs of English poetry ; for there is perhaps none that so 
comp1et«ly exhibits the genius and spirit of the original. 
" Lucan " is distinguished by a kind of dictatorial or philo- 
sophic dignity, rather, as QuintiHan observes, declamatory 
than poetical; full of ambitious morality and pointed 
sentences, comprised in vigorous and animated hues. This 
character Eowe has very diligently and aucceasfully pre- 
served. His versification, which is such as his contempo- 
raries practised, without any attempt at innovation or im- 
provement, seldom wants either melody or force. His 
author's sense is sometimes a little diluted by additional 
infusions, and sometimes weakened by too much expansion. 
But such faults are to be expected in all translations, from 
the constraint of measures and dissimihtude of languages. 
The " Pharsalia " of Rowe ' deserves more notice than it 
obtains, and as it is more read will be more esteemed. 

^ George I. granled Kiiwe's wldoiv a peoaion of £40 a year " in con- 
mltratian of the Iranslalion o/lMeau's ' Fianalia,' madtln/her late hut- 
~ " — Audit (Iffce Enrolvtenie, toI. i. p. 630. 
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PEEPATOEY NOTE. 

The most complete and conyenient edition of Addison's Works is that 
in Bohn's Standard Library, 6 vols. It is referred to in our notes 
under the contraction B. Ad, 

For Life and Criticism, see Courthope's Life qf Addison in Eng, Men 
of Letters. 
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t OSEPH ADDISON ' was bom oa the first of May, 
J 1672, at Mileton, of which hie father, Lancelot Addi- 
then rector, near AmbroBbiiiy in Wiltshire, and 
appearing weak and unlikely to live, he waa christened the 
Bame day. After the usual domestick education,' which, 
{rom the character of his father, may be reasonably sup- 
posed to have given him strong impressions of piety, he 
Was committed to the care of Mr. Naish at Ambrosbury, 
and afterwards of Mr. Taylor at Salisbury. 

Kot to name the school or the masters of men illuatrioiis 
for literature, is a kind of historical fraud, by which 
honest fame is injuriously diminished: I would therefore 
trace him through the whole process of his education. In 
the beginning of his twelfth year, his father being 
made dean of Lichfield,' naturally carried his family to hia 
new reaidence, and, I believe, placed him for some time, 
probably not long, under Mr. Shaw, then master of the 
school at Lichfield, father of the late Dr. Pet«r Shaw. Of 
this interval his biographers haTe given no account, and I 

* See BoBwell on this Life, and i'arioiii Headings. Boswell'e Jiihn^in, 
Wl. ir. p. 16. 

' For R cbarming deacriplion of the fiimily, hy Stei-Ie, see Tatler, 
So. 335. 

' See Conrtbope'e Adiii3oa,pp. 22-25, for an account of Lancelot Adiii- 
■on, hia TEaitlence in Barbary, and hig writings on MBhommedanism and 
r Judaism. He died In 171'^. 
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know it only from a story of a, iarring-out, told me, when 
I was a boy, by Andrew Corbet' of Shropshire, who had 
heard it from Mr. Pigot his uncle. 

The practice of barring-out, was a savage licenBe, prac- 
tised in many schools to the end of the last century, by 
which the boys, when the periodical vacation drew near, 
growing petulant at the approach of liberty, some days 
before the time of regular recess, took possession of the 
school, of which they barred the doors, and bade their 
master defiance from the windows. It is not easy to aup. 
pose that on such occasions the master would do more 
than laugh; yet, if tradition may be credited, he olt«n 
struggled hard to force or surprise the garrison. The 
master, when Pigot was a school-boy, was barred-out at 
Lichfield, and the whole operation, as he said, was planned 
and conducted by Addison. 

To judge better of the probability of this story, I have 
enquired when he was sent to the Chartreux ; ' but, as he 
was not one of those who enjoyed the Founder's benefac- 
tion, there is no account preserved of his admisBion. At 
the school of the Chartreux. to which he was removed 
either from that of Salisbury or Lichfield, he pursued his 
juvenile studies under the care of Dr. Ellis,' and contracted 

' Johnson's school Fellow. See Boswell's Jahtuon, rol. i. p. 30. 

' The Chartreuse or Charier House^for three centuries a Canhnsian 
monastery — was in the year 1609 bought by Thomfts Sutton, ana of the 
lirat anil noblest of the long line of England's merchant princes. Here 
ho founded the hospital, for the maintenance of aged men past work and 
the education of the children of poor purentB.iminoptBliied by Thackeray 
(under the name of Grey Friars), in 77u Xevicomei. A list of the illua- 
trions names [hat adorn the Cbarlerhonse register is given in Thorii- 
bury's Oid and -Vfiu London, vol. ii. p. -102, In 1872 the school was 
removed to Godalming, 

' The name of Dr. Ellis doe* not appear in the complete lists of the 
maslcra, schoolmasters and mfcera of the Charterhouse, given ii 
Brown's C%arCerhoiiae Pifl and Present. 
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intimacj' with Sir BieJiard Steele, which their joint 
hboure have fio efEectually recorded.' 

Of this memorable friendehip the greater praise must be 
^Ten to Steele. It ia not hard to love those from whom 
nothing can be feared, and Addieon never considered 

eele as a rival ; but Steele Kved, ae he confesses, under 

! habitual subjection to the predominating genius of 
Addisoii, whom he always mentioned with reverence, and 
treated with obsequiousness. 

Addison,* who knew his own dignity, could not always 
|i}rbear to shew it, by playing a tittle upon his admirer ; 
mt he was in no danger of retort : his jesta were endured 
Irithout reaistance or resentment. 

But the sneer of jocularity was not the worst. Steele, 
arhose imprudence of generosity, or vanity of profusion, 
kept him always incurably necessitous, wpon some pressing 
Q evil hour, borrowed an hundred pounds of 
luB friend, probably without much purpose of repayment ; 

t Addison, who seems to haTe had other notions of a 
fanndred pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed 
ftis loaji by an execution. Steele felt with great sensibility 
the obduracy of his creditor ; but with emotions of sorrow 
tather than of anger.' 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen's College in Oxford, 

Ifhere, in 1689, the accidental perusal of some Latin 

' gained him the patronage of Dr. Lancaster, after- 

B provost of Queen's College ; by whose recommenda- 

* Spence.— Johnson.^ 



1 



The "joint Inboars" of Steele and Addison produced The Taller, 
Hit Sptetator. Addiron assigted Steele in hts play Tki Tender 

and tJleeJe frequently acted aa Addison's amnDuensis. 
Se« Malone's note. Boawell's Johnson, vol. iv. pp, 16, 4S. 
" Itumguraiio Regit Galieimi." B. Ad. vol. vi. p. fi46, 
Ed. Singer, p, 197. 
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tion he VEba elected into Magdalen College ae a Demy, a 
term by whieli that society denominates those which are 
elsewhere called Scholars ; youag men, who partake of the 
founder's benefaction, and succeed in their order to vacaat 
fellowships.* 

Here ' he continued to cultivate poetry and criticiBm, 
and grew first eminent by his Latin compositions, which 
are indeed entitled to particular praise. He has not con- 
fined himself to the imit-ation of any ancient author, but 
has formed hie style from the general language, such as a 
diligent perusal of the productions of different ages 
happened to supply. 

Hia Latin compositiona seem to have had much of his 
fondness ; for he collected a second volume of the " Musie 
Anglicanffi," perhaps for a, convenient receptacle, in which 
all his latin pieces are inserted, and where his Poem on 
the Peace ' has the first plaee. He afterwards presented 
the collection to Boileau, whom, from that time conceived, 
Bays Tickell,' an opinion «/ the English genius for poetry. 
ITothing is better known of Boileau,* than that he had an 
injudicious and peevish contempt of modem Latin, and 
therefore his profession of regard was probably the efEect 
of his civility rather than approbation. 



' He took tlie degree of M.A. Feb. 14, 1 



' A portion of the Water- walks, formerly called Dovcr-Fier, and an] 
poaad to bare been bts favourite resort, is still called hj bis 

> I'ax Giilielmi Aaapiciit Ettropm Eeddita, 1697. B. Ad. toL i. p.S3S. 
A translation of this poem, b^ the Ber. Thomiu Newcombe, is given 
B. Ad. vol. vi. p. 549. 

> See Pre/aa byTiokell. B. Ad. vol. i. p. iv. 

' Foe a very interesting letter from Addison to Biabop Hongh giving 
an oceount of bis introductioik to Boileau and their conversation, see 
Aikin's Addison, vol. i. pp. 90-92. 

" The college elected him probationary Fellow in 1697, and actnal 
Fellow ihe year after. He resigned his Feliowahip 14 th July, 1711, 
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Three o£ Ms Latia poems are upon subjeetB on which. 
perhaps he would not have ventured to have written iu hU 
own language. " The Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes ; " ' 
"The Barometer;"^ and "A Bowling-green."' When 
the matter ie low or scanty, a dead language, in which 
nothing ie mean because nothing is familiar, affords great , 
■conveniences ; and by the aonorona magnificence of Roman 
Byllables, the writer conceals penury of thought, and want 
f novelty, often from the reader, and often from himself. I 
. In his twentj'- second year he first shewed his power of 
1 poetry, by some verses addressed to Dryden ; "■ 
1 soon aiterwards published a, translation of the greater 
pm:t of the Fourth Georgick upon Bees;' after which, 
■aya Dryden,' my laMer ewarm ia hardly worth the h iving. 

About the same time he composed the arguments pre- 

IXed to the several books of "Dryden's " Virgil ; " and pro- 

luced an Essay on the G-eorgicks, juvenile, superficial, and 

Tictive, without much either of the scholar's learning 

tl the critiek's penetration. 

His next paper of verses contained a character of the 
principal English poets, inscribed to Heniy SacheTerel],' 

' Fnulium inter Pygmaoa el G-mee Commiitum, B. Ad. ? ol. i. p. ^39. 

islation by W. Warburuin, D.D., ibid, loh vi. p. 563. 
■ Barometri Descriptio, B. Ad. vol. i. p. 237. TmnBlalioti bj Mr. 
BO. S«wel], ibid. rol. >i. p. 5SS. 

* Spiarieterium, B. Ad. vol. i. p. 3-16. TranalHlioD by Mr. Nk'bulBs 
Arahnnt, Slid. vol. ti. p. S76. 

* 2b Jtfr. Drj/dea, B. Ad. vol. i. p. 1. " Ibid. vol. i. p. 10, 
' In hiB Postscript la Virgil. 

T An Aecount of the Grtateel Engiieh Poets, April 3, 1694. To Mr. 
aory SachevOTell, firBl published in Drydea's Fottrth Misedlaag. This 
ks the &tl«rwBrds notorious Dr. Sachev«rell, who whb impcaetied by 

the Whig ministers for two seimoDS, one preached at Derby, the other 
t St. Fanl'e, maintBiniag; the doctrine of nonresialance. He wu 
fennd guilty, but the light sentence of suapenaion for three years from 
{{reaching and Iheburningof histwo sermons was regarded as a triumph 
by the Tories and celebrated hy bonfires and illuminations over the 
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who was then, if not a, poet, tt writer of verses ; as is shewn 
by hia version of a email part of Virgil's Georgicka,' pub- 
lished in the MiscellanieB, and a Latin encomium on queen 
Marj", in the " Muste AnglicanBe." These verses exhibitall 
the fondness of friendship ; but on one aide or the other, 
friendship was afterwarda too weak for the malignity of 
faction. 

In this poem is a verj confident and discrimioatire 
character of Spenser, whose work he had then never read.* 
So little sometimes is criticism the effect of judgement. 
It is necessary to inform the reader, that about this time 
he was introduced by Congreve to Montague, then Chan- 
cellor of the Eichequer : Addison was then learning the 
trade of a courtier, and aubjoined Montague ' aa a poetical 
name to those of Cowley and of Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, according 
to Tickell,' with his natural modesty, he was diverted 
from his original design of entering into holy orders. 
Montague alleged the corruption of men who engaged in 
civil employments without liberal education ; and declared, 
that, though he was represented as an enemy to the 
Church, he would never do it any injury but by withhold- ' 
ing Addiaon from it. ' 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem ' to king William, ' 

• Spence. — Johnson.' 

whole CDUDtry. During hEs suspension he mode a Criumpbal progreM 
throiigli vsrions paFtsafthe kingdom, and at [ts concluaion ha whs pre- 
Healed bj Che Queen to the valuaLle living of St. Andrew's, Holborn. Re 
witB a man of little or no learning, and his speecb at his trial, which wu 
rpally good, ia said to have been written for him b; Dr. Francis Attar- 
bury, the depriied Bishop of Bochester. 

' Fiib. in Dryden's liird Miectllany, in 1998, p. 413. 

> See antf, p. 64, ij/e of Halifax. = B. Ad. Preface, p. T. 

' A Poem to Hii Mdjtsty, LandoD, Tongon, 169S, folio, 

' Ed. Singer, p. 50. 
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a rhyming introduction addreBsed to lord Somers.' 
William had no regard to elegance or literature ; bia 
idy waa only war ; jet by a choice of ministers, whose 
ipositdon was very different from hie own, he procured, 
ithout intention, a very liberal patronage to j>oetry, 
Idisoa was caressed both by Somers and Montague. 
Id 1697 appeared his Latin verses on the peace of 
'swick,' which he dedicated to Montague, and which was 
'afterwarde called by Smith ' the beat Latin poem nnce the 
" ^iieid." Praise mast not be too rigorously eiamined ; but 
the performance cannot be denied to be vigorous and 
el^ant. 

Having yet no pubUck employment, he obtained (in 

1699) a pension of three hundred pounds a year, that he 

might be enabled to travel. He ataid a year atBlois,* 

^L.jrobably to learn the French language; and then pro- 

^Beeeded in his journey to Italy, which he surveyed with the 

^uyes of a poet. 

^^ While he was travelling at leisure, he waa far from 
^Kung idle ; for he not only collected hia observations on 
^KBie country, but found time to write his " Dialogues on 
^^Medals," ' and four Acts of " Cato." Such at least is the 
relation of Tickell.' Perhaps he only collected his 
materials, and formed his plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in Italy, he 

• Spence. — JoBNsoM.' 

' " The great Ijird Chancellor SomerB, one of ihat hind of patrioW, 
who ihink il na waste of the public tretuure to purcbaae pollteoeaa to 
their country."— Tickell, Friface. B. Ad. p. r, 

' B. Ad, .ol. i. p. 2.12. 

> In hii dedicatbo of Phadra to Lord Hatifai. 

* Dialoguti on MfdaU, B. Ad. roL i. p. 2S3, 

' Pre/act, B, Ad. vol. i. pp. *i., it 

■ Ed. Singer, p. 1S4. Mr, Cunningham remorkB tliat it wu at Bluis 
(hat French wns then conudered to be spoken in its greateat purilj. 
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there wrote the letter to lord Halifax,' which is justly con- 
sidered as the most elegant, if not the moat sublime, of his 
poetieal productions. But in about two years he found it 
necessary to hasten home ; being, as Swift informs us, dis- 
tressed by indigence, and compelled to become the tutor o£ 
a travelling Squire, because his pension was not remitted. 

At his return he published hia Travels,' with a dedication 
to lord Somers. As his stay in foreign countries was 
short, his observations are such as might be supplied by a 
hasty view, and consist chiefly in comparisons of the 
present face of the country with the descriptions left us by 
the Eoman poeta, from whom he made preparatory collec- 
tions, thoTi^h he might have spared the trouble, had he 
known that such collectioiis had been made twice before by 
Italian authors/ 

The most amusing passage of his book, is his account of 
the minute repubhck of San Marino ; of many parts it is 
not a very severe censure to say that they might have been 
written at home. His elegance of language, and variega- 
tion of prose and verse, however, gains upon the reader ; 
and the book, though a while neglected, became in time 
BO much the favourite of the pnblick, that before it was 
reprinted it rose to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1702),' with a mean- 

' B. jid. vol. i. p. 39. Mr. Conrlhope (p. 48, Li/e of Addism in Eng. 
Mail of Letters) observes th&t En this poem n used for the first time, the 
expression, now proverbial, " classic ground" afterwards repeated by 
Pope with evident reference to this poem in his Satire on the trnvels of 
" the young .XiaeBa,^ 

Addison preEented a copy of Ibis work lo Swift, inscribing it " to 
the most agreeable companion, the truest friend, and the greatest genius 
of his age." 

' Remarks on Several Parte of Italy, &c. in 1701-2-3, London, 
Tongon. 1705. Svo. B. Ad. vol. i. p. 356. 

' See Bos well's VoAnson, vol. ii. p, 31G. 

' s'e letters from Addison dated August and September, 17CK^ J 
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B8S of appearane* which gave testimony of the difficulties 
I which he had been reduced, he fouad his old patrons 
it of power, and was therefore for a time at full leisure 
«■ the cultivation of his mind, and a mind ho cultivated 
ires reason to beliere that little time was lost. 
But he remained not long neglected or useless. The 
ictory at Blenheim (1704) spread triumph and confidence 
rer the nation ; and lord Godolphin ' lamenting to lord 
Mifax, that it had not been celebrated in a manner equal 
> tie subject, desired him to propose it to some better 
net. Halifax told him that there was no encouragement 
»r genius ; that worthless men were unprofitably enriched 
Sth publick money, without any care to find or employ 
jOfie whose appearance might do honour to their country. 
b this Qodolphin replied, that such abuses should in time 
a rectified; and that if a man could be found capable of 
K tatdi then proposed, he should not want an ample re- 
nnpense. Halifax then named Addison ; but required 
i&t the Treasuier should apply to him in his own person. 
iodolphin sent the message by Mr, Boyle, afterwards lord 
arleton ; and Addison having undertaken the work, com- 
itmicated it to the Treasurer, while it was yet advanced 
a further than the simile of the Angel,' and was imme- 
iately rewarded by succeeding Mr. Locke ' in the place of 
'ommitsioneT of Appeals, 

auterdam, he uould not, therefor?, have returned to England in 1 703. 
IwaaaJsoin June, 1703, that the Duke of Somereet offered to Addieon, 
>AiDat«rdajn. (be post of travelling mmpanion Co bis son Liird Hert- 
td, cm tenna so inadequate tliat Addison declined to accept, them. 
' Lord GodolphiD was IVime HinisWr from the accession of Queen 
ime till Aagust, 1710. 

' In Tie Campa^n, A Poem to liit Grace ike Duke of Marihorovgh, 

Lond. ToMon, 1705, folio. Works, vol. i. p. 42. See Aikiq's Additon, 

vol. i. p. 169. 

~ Tickell observes that this place was (in 1704) " vacant bj the removnl 

the&mouaMr. LockelotheCuuQcilofTriide." Wtrrks, vol. i. p. vil. 
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In the following vear he was at Hanover with lord 
HniifaT ; ' and the year after was made under-secretary of 
state, first to Sir Charles Hedges, and in a few mouths 
more to the earl of Simderlaad. 

About this time the prevalent taste for Italian operas 
inclined him to try what would be the effect of a musical 
Drama in our own language. He therefore wrote the 
opera of " BoBamond," which, when exhibited on the stage, 
was either hissed or neglected ; but trusting that the 
readers would do him more justice, he published it, with 
an inscription to the dutcheas of Marlborough ; ' a woman 
without skill, or pretensions to skill, in poetry or literature. 
His dedication was therefore an instance of serrile absur- 
dity, to be exceeded only by Joshua Barnes's dedication of 
a Greek Anacreon to the Duke. 

His reputation had been somewhat advanced by "The 
Tender Husband," a comedy which Steele dedicated to 
him, with a confession that he owed to him several of the 
most successful scenes. To this play Addison supplied a 
prologue. 

When the marquis of Wharton was appointed lord 
Ueutenant of Ireland, Addison attended him as liia secre- 
tary ; and was made keeper of the records in Birmingham's 
Tower, with a salary of three hundred pounds a year. 
The office was little more than nominal, and the salary 
was augmented for his accommodation. 

' When, in 1706, Lord Httliffti was uent to curry to the Conn of 
Hanover the Act tor the Nataimli^Ktion of the Electress Sophia, aod to 
fonn an alliance with the United IVaiinces for Beouring the aUL-cesston 
uf the House of Bninawick to the English throne. 

' Miss Aikin observes that as the scene of this opera is laid in that 
lerj Manor of W^oodatock rece-ntly granted by the Crown to the Duke 
of Marlborough, and that it moreover included a fable or projihetic 
vision of the exploits of the great Captain, illustrated with a plan of the 
rising towera nf Blenheim Castle, there was a peculiar fitness 
dedication af it to the Dachess. Aikin's Additon, toL i. p. Sll. 
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Interest and EactioD allow little to the oporatiou of pa. 
tiralar dispositions, or private opinions. Two men of [wr- 
lona,! chsLracters more opposite than tlioae of Wharton and 
Addison, could not easily be brought together. Wharton ' 
was impious, profligate, and shameless, without regard, or 
appearauc-e of regard, to right and wrong : whatever is 
vontrarv to this, may be aaid of Addison ; but as agents of 
a party they were connected, and how they adjusted their 
other aentiments we cannot know. 

Addisoa must however not be too liastily condemned. 
It is not necessary to refuse benefits from a b&,d man, when 
the acceptance implies no approbation of hia crimes ; nor 
Eias the su)K>rdinate officer any obligation to examine the 
opinionB or conduct of those under whom he acts, eicept 
that he may not be made the instrument of wickedness. 
It is reasonable to suppose that Addison counteracted, as far 
I able, the malignant and blasting influence of the 
loeuienant. and that at least by bis intervention some good 

IS done, and some mischief prevented.^ 

Wlien he was in office, he made a law to himself, as 
Swift has recorded, never to remit his regular fees in civility 
to his friends; "For," said he, " I may have a hundred 
friends; and, if my fee be two guineas, I shall, by re- 
linquishing my right, lose two hundred guineas, and no 
id gain more than two ; there is therefore no proportion 
reea the good imparted and the evil suffered." ' 

■ Mr. Cnnninghaiu Chinks that there id here a confuiioa between the 
rqoia of TVliarton, who died in 171&, end hii soii,lJie notorioiu Duke 
■Wlurlon, saliriwd in Pope's Firti Aforal Essaff. 

" The Pu-liameDtoiy career of Addison in IreUnd has, we think, 
whoUj escaped the notice of his biogrspbers. Be was elect4>d Member 
for Cuvan in the summer of 1T09 ; and in tbe journals of two seaaioiu hii 
name fm^uently oii^nrs. Bmne of the entries appear to indicate that he so 
fu oTeTcame his limiditj as to make ipeechea." Macaulaj, £luay<, p. 70. 
' This is related by Swift to Dr. Sheridan. Si-otl's Suii/t. vol. i " 
p. 16S, ind ed. 
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He was in Ireland wheo Steele, withoat an,v ccmmunica- 
tion of hia deaign, began the publication of the " Tatler ; " 
but he was not long concealed ; by inserting a remark on 
Virgil,' which Addison had given him, he disooTered him- 
self. It is indeed not easy for any man to writi? upon 
literature, or common life, bo ab not to make himself known 
to those with whom he familiarly converses, and who are 
acquainted with hia track of study, his favourite topicks, 
hia peculiar notions, and hie habitual phrases. 

If Steele desired to write in secret, he was not lucky ; a 
aii^le month detected him. His first " Tatler " was pub- 
lished April 22 (1709), and Addison's contribution appeared 
May 26. Tickell observeB,' that the ■' Tatler" began and 
was concluded without his concurrence. This is doubtless 
literally true ; but the work did not suffer much by his 
uncouBciousness of its commencement, or his absence at 
its cessation ; for he continued his assistance to December 
23, and the paper stopped on January 2. He did not dis- 
tinguish his pieces by any signature; and I know not 
whether his name was not kept secret, till the papers were 
collected into volumes. 

To the " Tatler," in about two months, succeeded the 
" Spectator ; " a series of essays of the same kind, but 
written with leas levity, upon a more regular plan, and 
published daily.' Such an undertaking shewed the writers 
not to distrust their own copiousness of materials or facility 
of composition, and their performance justified their confi- 
dence. They found, however, in their progress, mauy 
auxiliaries. To attempt a single paper was no terrifying 
labour ; many pieces were offered, and many were received. 

Addison had enough of the zeal of party, but Steele had 

' Toiler, No, VI. ' Pre/Mi, p. viii. 

" raeSpMtotoTjNo. I., Tbiu-Bday, Mareh I, 1710-11. AddUon's eon- 
tributioiiB Id The Tatler will be found B. Ad, vul. ii. pp. 1-224, l 
Spectator, vol. i. p. 228, voi, ii., and vol, iv. pp. 1-153. 
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at that time almost nothing elae. The " Spectator," in 
one oi the first papers, shewed the political tenets of its 
autliors ; but a resolution was soon taken, of courting 
general, approbation by general topicks, and subjects on 
which faction had produced no diversity of sentimentB; 
such as literature, morality, and familiar life. To this 
practice they adhered with very few deviations. The ardour 
of Steele once broke out in praise of Marlborough ; and 
when r>r. Fleetwood prefixed to some sermons a preface, 
overflowing with whiggish opinions, that it might be read 
by the Queen, it was reprinted in the " Spectator." ' 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties, to 
regulate the practice of daily eoarersation, to correct those 
depravities which are rather ridiculous than criminal, and 
remove those grievances which, if they produce no lasting 
calamities, impress hourly vexation, was first attempted by 
Casa in Me book of " Mann era," ' and Caetiglione in his 
" Courtier ; " ' two books yet celebrated in Italy for purity 
and elegance, and which, if they are now less read, are 
neglected only because they have effected that reformation 
which their authors intended, and their precepts now are 
no longer wanted. Their usefulness to the age in wiiich 
tUey were written, is sufficiently attested by the trans- 
lations which almost all the nations of Europe were in 
haste to obtain. ' 

This species of instruction was continued, and perhaps 
advanced, by the French ; among whom La Bruyere'g 
'■Manners of the Age," ' though, as Boileau remarked, it 

' No. 384, MftjaiBt, I7ia. 

' Gioranni della CoBK. Galatea, Jirsi vriDtn in the Italian tongue, 
and HOW done into English by Robert Peterson, London, 157G. 4to. Ic 
was agftin DvnsIateH in 1703. Sro, and in 1774, ISmo. 

' Baldeas&r Caatiglione, U Cortigiano, Loadon, 1737. In IlaHan aad 
English. But it bad been "dooe into English" by Thomas Hob/, in 
ISei, Ito. This was called by the Italians tbe "golden book." 

' Jean de la Brujere (1645-1696). The Ciaraelera " consists of 16 
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is written without cojuiection, certainly deserves great 
praise, for livelineBB of description and juatness of obaer- 
Tation. 

Before the " Tatler " and " Spectator," if the writers for 
the theatre are excepted, England had no masters of 
common life. No writers had yet undertaken to reform 
either the aavageness of neglect, or the impertinence of 
civility ; fo shew when to speak, or to be silent ; how to 
refuse, or how to comply. We hod many books to teach 
UB our more important duties, and to settle opinions in 
philosophy or politicks ; but an Arbiter elegantiarum,^ a 
judge of propriety, was ye t wanting, who should survey the 
track of daily conversation, and free it from thorna and 
prickles, which teaze the passer, though they do not wound 
him. 

For this purpose nothing is so proper aa the frequent 
publication of short papers, which we read not as study 
but amusement. If the subject be alight, the treatise 
likewise is short. The busy may find time, and the idle 
may find patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and easy knowledge began 
among us in the Civil War , when it was much the interest of 
either party to raise and fix the prejudices of the people. At 
chapters, 15 of wbifh sre empiojod in detecting the fallacy and ridicale in 
the objects of hnman pBasions and inclinaciona, aod 1— the last — wherein 
Atheism is actacked and perhaps routed, and the providence of Ood de- 
fended against insults and complaints of free thinkers," Fteface, in 
which the anthor also /a.ya, " Tbe sabject matter of this work being bor- 
rowed from the public, I now give back what it bad lent to me." This 
iDteresting and amusing work wes translated bj Eustace Budgell, in 
1699, and newly rendered into English bj Henri can I«un, Land. 
Nimmo, ISSS. 

' Mrs. Piozzi, in her marginal nob's (o the TAves oj the Poets (Murphy's 
ed. vol. X. p. 81), saya " Arbiier EUgantianan. This phrase has been 
admired, adi>pted and i|uoted ever since these Lines came out. ... It 
existed twenty jeara before in Br. Harrington's ^iiajih on Brtia Naik, 
in the Abbey Church at Bath," 
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that lime appeared "Mercuriua Aulicus," "Mercuriua Riib- 
_ticu8," and "MercuriuB Civictis." It is said, that when an; 

iitle grew popular, it was stolen by the antagonist, who \>j 
t stratagem conveyed his notions to those wiio would 
t haTe received him had he noit worn the appearance of a 
The tumult of those unhappy days left scarcely 

Bj man leisure to treasure up occaiional compositiona ; 
BO much were they neglected, that a, complete collection 
where to be found. 
These "Mercuriea" were succeeded by L'Estrange'a "Ob- 

B€Tvator," and that by Lesley's " Rehearsal," and perhaps 
■by others ; but hitherto nothing had been conveyed to the 
keople, in this commodiouB manner, but controversy re- 
lating to the Church or State ; of which they taught many 
Bo talk, whom they could not tea«h to judge. 
^L It has been suggested that the Eoyal Society ' was in- 
Btitated aoon after the Beatoration, to divert the attention 
^K the people from publick discontent. The " Tatler " and 
^p Spectator " had the same tendency: they were published 
Kt a time when two parties, loud, reatless, and violent, each 
Hvith plausible declarations, and each perhaps without any 
^Bistinct termination of its views, were e^tating the nation ; 
Ho miuda heated with political contest, they supplied cooler 
Hnd more inoffensive reflections ; and it is said by Addiaon, 
^k a subsequent work, that they had a perceptible influence 
^kon the conversation of that time, and taught the frohck 
^■cd the gay to unite merriment with decency ; an effect 
^Miich they can never wholly lose, while they continue to 
Hu among the first books by which both sexes are initiated 
^pt the elegances of knowledge. 

H The ■' Tatler " and " Spectator " ' adjusted, like Casa, the 
HnBettled practice of daily intercourse by propriety and 
Boliteness ; and, like La Bruyere, exhibited the Chiracierit 

B ' Vid. tupT. Tol, i. p, 206, vol. il. p. 42. 

H ' SeeSoaveWsJotmrm, vol. ii. p. iO], an<l vol. iii. p. 81. 
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and Manner§ of the Age. The personages introduced in 
these papers were not merely ideal ; they were then known, 
and conspicuous in varioua stations. Of the " Tatler" this 
is told by Steele in hia laat paper, and of the " Spectator " 
by Budgell' in the Preface to "Theophrastus;"^ a book 
which Addison has recommended, and which he was bus- 
peeted to have revised, if he did not write it. Of those 
portraits, which may be supposed to be sometimes embel- 
lished, and sometimes ag-gravated, the originals are now 
partly known, and partly forgotten. 

But to say that they united the plans of two or three 
eminent writers, is to give them but a small part of their 
due praise ; they superadded literature and criticism, and 
sometimes towered far above their predecessors ; and 
taught, with great justness of argument and dignity of 
language, the most important duties and sublime truths. 

All these topicks were happily varied with elegant fic- 
tions and refined allegories, and illuminated with different 
changes of style and felicities of invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that of the characters feigned 
or exhibited in the " Spectator," the favourite of Addison 
was Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he had formed a very 
delicate and discriminated idea, which he would not suffer 
to be violated ; and therefore when Steele had shewn him 
innocently picking up a girl in the Temple, and taking 
her to a tavern, he drew upon himself ho much of hia 
friend's indignation, that he was forced to appease him 
by a promise of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to come. 

The reason which induced Cervantes to bring his hero to 
the grave, para mi sola Ttacio Don Qaixote, y yo para el, 

' Addison's kinsraan and secretiiry. He wrote in The BpeoirUor ths 
pitpsTB signed X, Knd was a. man of MnsiderabJe literitrj nbilitjr, but 
yiolent Wropor. He was accused of falsifying Dr. Tjndall'a will, and in 
I73T mmmttt«il suicide to Gurape the conaequence. 

' The Ckarscteri of Thfophrastia, translated from the Greek, by 
EnsiHfe Burtgell. Lond. 8vo. 1713. 
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i Addison declare, with aii uudue vehemence of ex- 
sssion, that he would 1HII Sir B^ger; being of opinion 
that they were bom for one another, and that any other 
hand would do him wrong. 

It may be doubted wliether Addison ever fiUed up his 
original delineation. He describea his Enight as having 
his imagination somewhat warped ; but of this perversion 
lie has made very little use. The irregularities in Sir 
a conduct, aeem not so much the effects of a mind 
fleviating from the beaten track of life, by the perpetual 
pressure of some overwhelming idea, as of habitual ruB- 
ticitT, and that negligence which solitary grandeur natu- 
rally generates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying vapoure of 
Incipient madness, which from time to time cloud reason, 
without ecUpsing it, it requires so much nicety to exhibit, 
jthat Addison seems to have been deterred from prosecuting 
~kis own design. 

To Sir Eoger, who, as a country gentleman, appears to 
be 0. Tory, or, as it is gently expressed, an adherent to the 
landed interest, is opposed Sir Andrew Freeport, a uew 
a wealthy merchant, zealous for the moneyed interest, 
Ind a Whig. Of this contrariety of opinions, it is probable 
) consequences were at first intended, than could be 
■produced when the resolution was taken to exclude party 
1 paper. Sir Andrew does but little, and that 
little seems not to have pleased Addison, who, when he 
dismissed him from the club, changed his opinions. Steele 
had made him, in the true spint of unfeeling commerce, 
declare that he would not build an kogjntal for idle people ; ' 
but at last he buys land, settlea in the country, and builds 
anufactory. but an hospital for twelve old husband- 
)r men with whom a merchant has little acquain- 

' Spectator, No. 282, vol. ill. p. 247. 

» Ibid. So. 549, vol. vii. p. 305. B. Ad. rol. iv. p. 76. 
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tance, and whom he commonly considers with little 



Of esBajTB thus elegant,' thus instructive, and thus com- 
modiouslj distributed, it is natural t-o suppose the appro- 
bation general and the sale numerous. I once heard it 
observed, that the sale may be calculated by the product 
of the tax, related in the last number to produce more than 
twenty pounds a week, and therefore stat«d at one and 
twenty poundn, or three pounds ten shillings a day : this, 
at a half-penny a paper, will give sixteen hundred and 
eighty for the daily number.^ 

This sale is not great ; yet this, if Swift ' be credited. 
was likely to grow less; for he declares that the " Specta- 
tor," whom he ridicules for his endless mention of the 
fair sex, had before hia recess wearied his readers. 

The neit year (1?1S), in which " Cato " ' came upon the 
stage, was the grand uhmaterick of Addison's reputation. 
Upon the death of Cato, he had, as is said, planned a 
tragedy in the time of his travels, and had for several 
years the (our first acta finished, which were shewn to such 
as were likely to spread their admiration. They were 
seen by Pope, and by Gibber; who relat«B' that Steele, 
when he took back the copy, told him, in the despicable 
cant of literary modesty, that, whatever spirit bis friend 
had shewn in the composition, be doubted whether he 

' In 1864, Mr. Dykes Campbell printed (privately at Glasgow), Sirme 
Forlions of Essays fonlribuied to tie Spectator fty Mr. Joeeph Addieou, 
NoK first printed from hU MS. notdxHik. Inlernatevideii<:ettn<1 thehnDd- 
writine prove that it contains three EsBayfl, Of the ImagiBoiion, Of 
Jealonti/, and Of Fame. Carefnlly written out in his own hand, and 
EnbaeqneDtly worked up into Speciaiora on the same tiipica. . . . Tbe 
whole is a very intorestin|r illustration of Addison's mode of tomposition. 
Leslie Stephen in Diet. 2fat. Biog. 

'• See Macauiay's Esiaye, p. 710, and "nulir, ed. 1786, vol. vi 

' Joimiai to Stdta, Nov. a, 1711. • B. M. l6i. i. p 

' Gibber's Apology, 2nd ed. 1740, p. 377. 
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ftiuld have courage sufficient to expose it to tbe eensuiv? of 
k British audience. 

The time however was now come, when those who 
afEe<:led to think hherty in dajiger, affected likewise to 
think that a stage-play might preBerre it : aud Addison 
was importuned, in the name of the tutelary deities o£ 
Britain, to shew his courage and his zeal hy finishing his 



e his work he seemed pterversely and unaccount- 
ably unwilling ; and by a. request, which perhaps he wished 
to be deaied, deaired Mr. Hughes ' to add a fifth act. 
Hughes supposed him aerioua ; and, undertaking the 
supplement, brought in a few days some scenes for his 
examination; but he had in the mean time gone to work 
himself, and produced half an a<.-t, which he afterwards 
completed, but with brevity irregularly disproportionate to 
the foregoing parts; like a task performed with reluctance, 
and hurried to its conclusion. 

It may yet lie doubted whether " Cato " was made publick 
by any change of tbe author's purpose ; for Dennis ■ 
charged him with raising prejudices in his own favour by 
^Ise positions of preparatory criticism, and with poisoning 
the town by contradicting in the " Spectator " the eatab- 
lished rule of poetical justice, because his own hero, with 
all his virtues, was to fall before a tyiunt. The fact is 
certain ; the motivea we must gueas. 

A-ddison was, I believe, sufficiently disposed to bar all 

ftvenuea against all danger. When Pope brought him the 

.prolc^ue, which is properly accommodated to the play, 

there were these words, Britons, arise, be worth like this 

I ^/proved ; meaning nothing more than, Britons, erect and 
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) among those pre- 
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eialt yourselves to the approbation of public virtue. Addi- 
aon was frighted lest he should be thought a. promoter of in- 
surrection, and the line was liquidated to Britons, atiead.^ 

Now, heavily in clouds came on the day, the great, the 
important day, when Addison was to stand the hazard of 
the theatre. That there might, howerer, be left as little 
to hazard as was possible, on the first night ' Steele, as 
himself relates, undertook to pack an audience. This, 
says Pope,* had been tried for the first time in favour of 
the " Distrest Mother ; " ^ and was now, with more efficacy, 
practised for " Cato." 

The danger was soon over. The whole nation was at 
that time on fire with faction. The Whigs applauded 
every line in which Liberty was mentioned, as a satire on 
the Tories ; and the Tories echoed every clap, to shew that 
the satire was nnfelt. The story of Bolingbtoke is well 
tnowTi. He called Booth to his box, and gave him fifty 
guineas for defending the cause of Liberty so well against 
a perpetual dictator/ The Whigs, says Pope," design a 
second present, when they can accompany it with as good 



The plaj, supported thus by the emulation of factious 
praise, was acted night after night for a longer time than, 
I believe, the publick had allowed to any drama before ; ' 

* Spence. — -Johnboh.' ^m 

' Warburton's Fope, ed, 175!, toI. iv. p. 177. ^ 

' April Uth, 1713. 

' An adaptftiion bj Ambrose Phillips, from a tragedy bj Botine. 
nd. ii,fr. Tol. ii[. 

* This was a pungent allusiou. to the attempt vhich Marlborough had 
made not long before hia fall, ta obtain a, patent creating him Captain- 
General for life. Maeaulay's Easaj/s, p. 712. 

' Pope to Trumbull, April 30ch, 1713. 

' It ran for twenty nighla. On the unusual gains of tbe managers, 
■on Gibber's Apohgy, pp. 377. 337. ' Ed. Singer, p. 46. 
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ajid the author, a,B Mrs. Porter ' long afterward§ related, 
wandered through the whole exhibition behind the aceneB 
with restless and unappeasable solicitude. 

When it was printed, notice was given that the Queen 
would be pleased if it was dedicated to her ; hut as he had 
designed that eomplanent eleewhere, he found himself lAliged, 
says Tickell,^ by hie didy on the one hand, and kin honour on 
the other, to tend U into the world without awy dedication. 

Humaji happiness has always its abatements ; the 
brightest aun-shine of success is not without a cloud. No 
soonerwas "Cato" offered to the reader,^ than itwas attacked 
ty the acute malignity of Dennis, with all the violence of 
angry criticism. Dennis, though equally zealous, and pro- 
fcablybyhistempermoret'uriouB than Addison, forwhat they 
called liberty, and though a flatterer of the Whig ministry, 
eoold not ait quiet at a successful play ; but was eager to 
fiiends aud enemies, that they had misplaced their 
admirations. The world was too stubborn for instruction; 
with the fate of the censurer of Comeille's " Cid," ' his 
animadversion a shewed bis anger without effect, and 
■' Cato " continued to be praised. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting the friendship 

^ Mrs. Porter was the uri^nal Lucia id Coio. — F. Cuhmihobah. 

" B. M. ToL i. Frrfact, p. ix. 

* A fiiiirtL ^[ion appeared on May 4lh, and eight editions were 
pnbliihed in tbe jear. 

' Oonwille's Cid obtained, on its Brst appearance, such an enlbuaiantic 
TDceptitai as to excite the jealousy of Kichelicu, who had employed Cor- 
nslle toput bis own Comedies into verse. But, notwilhauiiidiDg the 
violeiit persecution of this powerful minisler, the Cid maincaiaed iis fame 
wit]! tile public, and the French Academy gained eternal hoouur by its 
gcnerons defence of tiie aatbor against the minisler to whom, as a body, 
they owed their eiialence, and the SetUimtnU de I'AcademiB Franfaiie 
ntr la Tngi-Comidit du Cid was received with universal approbation 
after nooths of debatea and nego^tions with BicbeUeu, who wished U> 
ibe the plsy. 
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of Addison, by vilifyiug his old enemy, and. could give 
reseDtment its full play without appearing to revenge him- 
Belf . He therefore published " A Narrative of the madness 
of John Dennis ; " a performance which left the objections 
to the play in their full force, and therefore discovered 
more desire of vexing the critick than of defending the poet. 

Addison, who was no stranger to the world, probably 
saw the aelfishneas of Pope's friendship; and, resolving 
that he should have the consequences of his officiousness 
to himself, informed Dennis by Steele, that be was sorry 
for the insult ; and that whenever he should think fit to 
answer his remarks, he would do it in a manner to which' g 
nothing could be objected. 

The greatest weakness of the play is in the sc 
love, which are said by Pope * to have been added to t] 
original plan upon a subsequent review, in comphance wiUi 
the popular practice of the stage. Such an authority it ii 
hard to reject ; yet the love is so intimately mingled withi^ 
the whole action, that it caiunot easily be thought estrinsick 
and adventitious ; for if it were taken away, what would be 
left ? or how were the four acts filled in the first draught ? 

At the publication the Wits seemed proud to pay their 
attendance with encomiastick verses. The best are from 
an unknown hand, which will perhaps lose somewhat of 
their praise when the author is known to be Jeffreys.' 

" Cato" had yet other honours. It was censured as a 
party- play by a Scholar of Oxford^ and defended in a 
favourable examination by Dr. Sewel. It was tranalal«d 
by Salvini into Italian, and acted at Florence ; and by the 
Jesuits of St. Omer's into Ijatin, and played by their pupils. 

* Spence. — Johnson." 

■^ George JoBreys, 1678-1755. He pnbliahed, by subscription, aereral 
Poems, CwD Tragedies, and an Oralorto. 

" In Mr. Addison turaed Tory, 1J13, -lio. ' Ed. Singer, p. I 
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Of this veTBion a copy was sent to Mr. Addisiin : it is to 
be wished that it could be found, for the sake of oomparmg 
their TerBion of the soliloquy witL that of Bland, 

A tragedy was written on the same subject by Dea 
Champs, a French poet, which was translated, with a 
criticiBin on the English play. But the translator and the 
mtick are now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore little read : 
Addison knew the policy of literature too well to make his 
enemy important, by drawing th« attention of the publick 
apon a criticism, which, though sometimes intemperate, 
was often irrefragable. 
I While "Cato " was upon the stage, another daily paper, 
I called " The Guardian," was published by Steele.' To 
this, Addison gave great assistance, whether occasionally 
or by previous engagement is not known. 

The character of " Guardian " was too narrow and too 
serious : it might properly enough admit both the duties 
and the decencies of life, but seemed not to include literary 
speculations, and was in some degree violated by merriment 
and burlesque. What had the " Guardian " of the Lizarda 
to do with clubs of tall or of little men, with nests of ants, 
or with Strada's prolusions ? 

Of this paper nothing is necessary to be said, but that it 
fouod many coutributors, and that it was a continuation 
of the " Spectator," with the same elegance, and the same 
variety, till some unlucky sparkle from a Tory paper set 
Steele's politicks on fire, and wit at once blazed into faction. 
He was soon too hot for neutral topicks, and quitted the 
" Chiardian " to write the " Englishman." 

The papers of Addison are marked in the " Spectator " 
) of the Letters in the name of " Clio," and in the 
'' Guardian " by a hand ; whether it was, as Tickell pre- 

' The first number af Tht Gtiardian jtppeared March ISth, 171S-L3. 
ir Addison's papers in T/ii GHmriiian, see B. Ad, *ol, iv. pp. 159-323. 
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teods to think, that he w^a,B unw illing to usurp the praise 
of others, or as Steele, with far greater likelihood, insinuatfls, 
that he could not without disconteiit impart to others any 
of his own. I have heard that his avidity did not satisfy 
itself with the air of renown, but that with great eagerness 
he laid hold on his proportion of the profits. 

Many of these papers were written with powers truly 
comick, with nice discrimination of characters, and accurate 
observation of natural or aecidental deviations from pro- 
priety ; hot it was not supposed that he had tried a comedy 
on the Btage, till Steele, after his death, declared him the 
author of the " Drummer ; " ' this however Steele did not 
know to be true by any direct testimony ; for when Addison 
put the play into his hands, he only told him, it was the 
work of a Oentleman in the Company ; and when it was 
received, as is confessed, with cold disapprobation, he was 
probably less willing to claim it. Tickell omitted it in his 
collection ; but the testimony of Steele, and the total silence 
of any other claimant, has determined the publick to aseigu 
it to Addison, and it is now printed with his other poetry, 
Steele carried the " Drummer " ' to the playhouse, and 
afterwards to the press, and sold the copy for fifty guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof sup- 
plied by the play itself, of which the characters are such 
as Addison would have delineated, and the tendency such 
as Addison would have promoted. That it should have 
been ill received would raise wonder, did we not daily see 
the capricious distribution of theatrical praise. 

He was not all this time an indifferent spectator ol 
publick affairs.^ He wrote, as different exigences required 

' R Ad. vol. T. p. 154. 

" TTie Drummer was acted for ibe first time at Drury Lane, Mardl 
15, 17la-lG, anil ran tbree nigbu. 

' Addison came into Pttrlinment in NoTember, 170a, for Loslwitbiel, 
and tbat election being set aside be was elected in 1710 for Malmeabnry, 
and beld tbal seat during his life. 
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(in 170?), *' The preBent State of the War, and the Neces- 
sity of au Augmentation;" which, however judicious. 
being written on temporary topicks, and exhibiting no 
peculiar powers, laid hold on no attention, and has naturally 
sunk by ita own weight into neglect. This cannot be said 
of the few papers entitled " The Whig Examiner," in 
which is employed all the foroe of gay malevolence and 
htunorous satire. Of this paper, which just appeared and 
eipired. Swift remarks, with exn)tation,that itignowdown 
among the dead mev..^ He might well rejoice at the death 
of that which he could not hare killed. Every reader of 
every party, fiinee personal malice is past, and the papers 
which once inflamed the nation are read only as effusions 
of wit, must wish for more of the " Whig Examiners; " ' 
for on no occasion was the genius of Addison more 
yigorouely exerted, and on none did the superiority of his 
powers more evidently appear. His " Trial of Count 
Tariff," ' written to expose the Treaty of Commerce with 
Prance, Hved no longer than the question that produced it. 
Not long afterwards an attempt was made to revive the 
"Spectator," at a time indeed by no means favourable to 
literature, when the succession of a new family to the 
throne filled the nation with anxiety, discord, and con- 
fuaion ; and either the turbulence of the times, or the 
satiety of the readers, put a stop to the publication, after 
an experiment of eighty numbers, which were afterwards 
collected into an eighth volume, perhaps more valuable 
than any one of those that went before it. Addison pro- 
lidnced more than a fourth part, and the other contributors 

' TTuB was the burthen uf ■ Tory song then in »ogae.— P. Cph- 



* The last IVkig Examiner ia dated Oct. 12, 1710, and on thai day 
Swift and Addison dined together at the Devil Tavern. See Jtntntal to 
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are hj no means unworthy of appeajing as his aHBociates. 
The tune that had passed during the Buapenaion of the 
" Spectator," though it had not lessened his power of 
humour, seems to have increased his dispoeition to seriouB- 
neaa : the proportion of hia religious to his comick papers 
is greater than in the former series. 

The " Spectator," from ita recommencement, was pub- 
hshed only three times a week ; and no discriminative 
marks were added to the papers. To Addison Tickell has 
ascribed twentj-three.* 

The " Spectator " had many contributors ; and Steele, 
whose negligence kept him alwaya in a hurry, when it was 
hia turn to famish a paper, called loudly for the Letters, 
of which Addison, whose materials were more, made little 
use; having recourae to sketches and hints, the product 
of his former studies, which he now reviewed and com- 
pleted : among these are named by Tickell the " Essays on 
Wit," those on the " Pleasures of the Imagination," and 
the " Criticism on Milton." 

When the House of Hanover took possession of the 
throne, it was reasonable to espect that the zeal of Addison 
would be suitably rewarded. Before the arrival of king 
George, he was made secretary to the regency, and was re- 
quired by his office to send notice to Hanover that the 
Queen was dead, and that the throne was vacant. To do 
this would not have been difficult to any man but Addison, 
who was so overwhelmed with the greatness of the event, 
and ao distracted by choice of expression, that the lords, 
who could not wait for the niceties of criticism, called Mr. 
Southwell, a clerk in the house, and ordered him to dis- 
patch the measage. Southwell readily told what was 
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nec«s9ary, in the common style of buainees, and ^-alued 
himself upon having done what was too hard for Addiaon. 

He was better qualified for the "Freeholder," ' a pajier 
which he published twice a week, from Dec. 23. 1715, to 
the middle of the oert year. This wae imdertaken in defenoe 
of the established government, Bometimea with ailment, 
sometimes with mirth. lu argument he held manj equals j 
hut his humour was singular and matchless. Bigotry 
itself m.ust be delighted with the Tory-Fos-hunter. 

There are however some strokes less elegant, and less 
decent ; such as the " Pretender's Journal," in which one 
topick of ridicule is his poverty. This mode of abuse had 
been employed by Milton against king Charles II, 

" — — — — Jacohiei 

Centum exulantis viaeera Marsupii regis." 

And Oldmizon delights to tell of some alderman of London, 
that he had more money than the exiled princes ; but that 
which might be expected from Milton's savageness, or 
Oldmixon's meanness, was not suitable to the delicacy of 
Addison. 

Steele thought the humour of the "Freeholder" too 
nice and gentle for such noisy times ; and is reported to 
hftVB said that the ministry made use of a lute, when they 
shoald have called for a trumpet. 

This year (1?16 *) he married the oounteaa dowager of 
Warwick,' whom he had sohcited by a very long and 
anxious courtship, perhaps with hehaviour not very unlike 
that of Sir B<^er to his disdainful widow ; and who, I am 
a&aid, diverted herself often by playing with his passion. 

I • August 2. — JoH^90!^. 

^L > B. Ad. Tol. it. p. 39G. 

^^U Chariotte Hiddklou. daughler of Sir Tbomu Middleton, of Chirk 

^^blfe, coontj Denbigh, But., M.F.— P. CcmcuoHiv. 
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He ifl said to liave first known her bj becoming tutor to 
her Bon.* "He formed," said Tonaon, "the design of 
getting that lady, from the time when he was first recom- 
mended into the family." In what pail of his life he ob- 
tained the recommendation, or how long, and in what 
manner he lived in the family, I know not. His advances 
at first were certainly timorous, but grew bolder as Lis re- 
putation and influence iura'eased; till at last the lady was 
persuaded to marry him, on terms much like those on 
which a Turkish princess is espoused, to whom the Sultan 
is reported to pronounce, " Daughter, I give thee this man 
for thy slave." The marriage, if uncontradicted report can 
be credited, made no addition to his happiness ; it neither 
found them nor made them equal. She always remem- 
bered her own rank, and thought herself entitled to treat 
with very httle ceremony the tutor of her son. Howe's 
ballad of the " Despairing Shepherd " is said to have been 
written, either before or after marriage, upon this memo- 
rable pair ; and it is certain that Addison has left behind 
him no encouragement for ambitious love. 

The year after (1?17) he rose to his highest elevation, 
being made secretary of state. For this employment he 
might be justly supposed qualified by long practice of 
business, and by bis regular ascent through other offices ; 
but expectation is often disappointed ; it is universally 
confessed that he was unequal to the duties of hia place. 
In the house of commons he could not speak, and therefore 
was useless to the defence of the government. In the 
office, says Pope,t he could not issue an order without 
losing his time in quest of fine espressions. What he 
gained in rank, he lost in credit ; and, finding by eiperience 
his own inability, was forced to solicit his dismission, with 
a pension of fifteen hundred pounds a year. His friends 

• Spenee. — JonNson. t Ibid. 
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palliated this r^lioquiahmeiit, of which both EriendB and 
enemies knew the true reaaon, with an a<jcount of dedimng 
health, and the necessity of recess and quiet. 

He HOW returned to his vocation, and began to plan 
literary occopations for his future life. He purposed a 
tragedy on the death of Socratea ; a story of which, as 
"Kekell remarks, the basis is narrow, and to which I know 
not how love could have been appended. There would how- 
ever have been no want either of virtue in the sentiments, or 
eleganoe in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the Chrigtian 
Beligion, of which part was published after his death ; 
and he designed to have made a new poetical version of 
the Psalms. 

These pious compositions Pope imputed * to a selfish 
motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of Tonaon ; who 
having quarrelled with Addison, and not loving him, said, 
that, when he laid down the secretary's office, he intended 
to take orders, and obtain a biahoprick ; far, said he, I 
aUoays thrmghl him aprient in his heaH.^ 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture of Tonson 
worth remembrance ia a proof, but indeed so far as I have 
found, the only proof, that he retained some malignity 
from their ancient rivalry. Tonaon pretended but to guess 
it ; no other mortal ever suspected it ; and Pope might 
faavB reflected, that a man who had been secretary of state, 
in the ministry of Sunderland, knew a nearer way to a 
Irishoprick than by defending Religion, or tranalating the 
f a'Balms. 

It is related that he had once a, design to make an Eng- 

1 Dictionary, and that he considered Dr. Tillotson as 

Hie writer of highest authority. There was formerly sent 



-JOH! 



' Spence, efl. Singer, p. 200. 
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to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leathersellers Company, 
who was eminent for ciirioBity and literature, a collection 
of examples selected from Tillotson's works, as Locker 
said, by Addison. It came too late to be of use, so I in- 
spected it but slightly, and remember it indistinctly, I 
thought the passages too short. 

Addison however did not conclude his life in peaceful 
studies ; but relapsed, when be was near his end, to a 
political dispute. 

It so happened that (17 18-19) a controversy was agitated, 
with great vehemence, between those friends of long con- 
tinuant'«, Addison and Steele. It may be asked, in the 
language of Homer, what power or what cause could set 
them at variance. The subject of their dispute was of 
great importance. The earl of Sunderland proposed an 
act called the " Peerage BUI," ' by which the number of 
peers should be fixed, and the king restrained from any 
new creation of nobility, unless when an old family should 
be extinct. To this the lords would naturally agree ; 
and the king,' who was yet little acquainted with his own 
prerogative, and, as is now well known, almost indifferent 
to the possessions of the Crown, had been persuaded to 
consent. The only difficulty was found among the com- 
mons, who were not likely to approve the perpetual exclu- 
sion of themselves and their posterity. The bill therefore 
was eagerly opposed, and among others by Sir fiobert 
Walpole, whose speech was published. 

The lords might think their dignity diminished by im- 
proper advancements, and particularly by the introduction 
of twelve new peers at once, to produce a majority of 
Tories in the last reign ; an act of authority violent enough, 
yet certainly legal, and by no means to be compared with 

' That, if this BiJl had passed, cepresentWivegoverninGnt would have 
be«n impossible, is shown in Green's Hist Eng. People, p. 707. 
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iDtempt of national ri^'ht, with whicli eonie time 
terwards, by the instigation of Whi^Bm, the commons, 
a by the people for three years, chose themaelves for 
But, whatever might be the dispositiou of the 
, the people had no wish to increase their power. 
The tendency of the bill, as Steele observed in a letter to 
the earl of Oxford, was to introduce an Aristocracy j f oi- a 
majority in the house of lords, so limited, would have been 
despotick and irresistible, 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient establishment, 
Steele, whose pen readily seconded his political passions, 
esdeavonred to alarm the nation by a pamphlet call&d 
" The Plebeian ; " to this an answer was published by 
Addison, under the title of " The Old Whig," ' in which it 
is not discovered that Steele was then known to be the 
advocate for the commons. Steele replied by a second 
"Plebeian;" and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, con- 
fined himself to hia question, without any personal notice 
of his opponent. Kothing hitherto was committed against 
the laws of friendship, or proprieties of decency ; but con- 
ta«TertistB cannot long retain their kindness for each other. 
The " Old Whig " answered the " Plebeian," and could not 
forbear some contempt of " little Dicky, whose trade it was 
to write pamphlets." ' IHcky liowever did not lose his 
' B. Ad. toI. v. p, 236. 

I * This ia B amgnlar example of Johnaon'a looBsnasa of quotation. 

I ^ere U no such sent«ni« as tbia in The Old Whin, '^^e only mencion 
of " Idtlie Dickey " is in Ihe following sentences (B. Ad. vol, v. p. 287), 
" Who Ibfbears laughing, when the Spanish friar represents ' Littlb 
DrcKEi 'undertheperEion of Gomez, inBulting the Colonel ihatwaa able 
M fright him out of his irits with a single frown?" Macaulay was the first 
to identify the actor alluded to. Hewrite* to Professor Napier, then Editor 
of Tkt EkHnbuTi/h Menevi, under date, July 22, 1843 : — " I am maeh 
pleased with one thing. You may remember how confidently I asserted 
that ' Little Dickey/ in The Old Whig, was the nickname of some comic 

■ .'•etor. ScTsral people thought that I riaked too much in assuming this si> 
nlernal evidence. I have now, by an odd accident. 
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aettled Teneration for his friend ; but contented himself 
with quoting some lines of " Cato," which were at once 
detection and reproof. The bill was laid aside during that 
aeasion, and Addieon died before the next, in which its 
commitment waa rejected by two hundred aistj-five to one 
hundred seventy- seven. 

Every reader surely must regret that these twoillustriouB 
friends, after so many yea:rs past in confidence and endear- 
ment, in unity of interest, conformity of opiuion, and 
fellowship of study, should finally part in acrimonious 
opposition. Such a controversy waa Belhim pliiequam 
civile, as Lucau expresses it.' Why could not faction find 
other advocates ? But, among the uncertainties of the 
human atate, we are doomed to number the inatability of 
friendship. 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but from the 
" Biographia Britaonica." The '■ Old Whig " " is not in- 
found out who the Bctor was, Ad old prompter of Drury Lune Theatre, 
namtid ChptwoDd, pubHshed, ia 1749, a. small volume conlHiniiig an hc- 
cimiitofall the famous performers be raroembered, arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Tbis little volume I picked up yeslerdaj, for sixpence, 
at a bookstall in Holbom ; and the first name on which I opened was 
that of Henry Norris, a favourite comedian, who was Ditknamed 
' Dicky ' because he first obtained celebrity by acting the part of Dickey 
in the Trip to the Jubilee. It is added that bis figure waa very diminu- 
tive. Eb was, it seems, id (be faeigbl of bis popolanty at tbt^ very time 
when 1^ Old Whig was written. Tou will, I think, agree with me that 
(bis is decisive. I am a little vain of my sagacity, which I really think 
would have dubbed me a i-ir dansainna., if it bad bfen shown ou a point 
of Greek or Latin learning j but I am still more pleased ibat the vindi- 
cation of Addison from an unjust charge, which has been nniversallj' 
believed sinue the pnblication of the JAvet af the. Poets, should thus be 
complete." — iVo/^. Sapiet'i Corrtspundetiee, p. 419. 

' In the first line of his Piarialia : 

"Bdlaper Entalkies plm^m eivilia Campos," I. i. 

* 7^ Old Whig tad 7^ Plebeian ar« both giTen i 



1 Addison's works, nor is it mentioned hj Tickell 
I his " Life ; " why it was omitted the biographers doubt- 

I glTe the true reason ) the fact was too recent, and 
lose who had been heated in the contention were not yet 
K>1. 

The necessity of complying with times, and of sparing 

I persona, ia the great impediment of biography. History 

I may be formed from permanent moauments and records ; 

r but Lives can only be written from personal knowledge, 

idiich is growing every day leas, and in a short time is lost 

' for ever. What is known can seldom be immediately told ; 

and when it might be told, it is no longer known. The 

delicate features of the mind, the nice discriminations of 

character, and the minute peculiarities of conduct, are 

soon obliterated; and it is surely better that caprice, 

obstinacy, frohck, and folly, however they might delight in 

the description, should be silently foi^otten, than that, by 

mton merriment and unseasonable detection, a pang 

ihoald be given to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or a 

As the process of these narrative is now bringing 

e among my contemporaries, I begin to feel myself walk- 

g upon ashes under which ike fire is not extinguished, and 

ing to the time of which it will be proper rather to say 

lothing thai i» false, than all that is true. 

'. The end of this useful life was now approaching. — 

tddison had for some time been oppressed by shortness 

: breath, which was now aggravated by a dropsy ; and, 

finding his danger pressing, he prepared to die conformably 

to his own precepts and professions. 

During this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope relates,* a 
—jmessage by the earl of Warwick to Mr. Gay, desiring to 

• Spence. — Johhsos.' 



' Eli. Singer, p. ISO. 
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ne time be>l^| 

elf reoeiTeS ' 



see him : Gtay, who had not visited him for some 
fore, obeyed the summons, and found himself receiTeS 
with great kindnees. The purpose for which the interriew 
hod been solicited was then discovered r Addison told him, 
that he had injured him ; but that, if he recovered, he 
would recompense him. What the injury was he did not 
esplain, nor did Gay ever know ; but supposed that some 
preferment designed for him, had, by Addison's interven- 
tion, been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular lif( 
and perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, for whom he di( 
not want respect, had very diligently endeavoured 
reclaim him ; but his argTiments and expostulations had 
no effect. One experiment, however, remained to be tried ; 
when he found his life near its end, he directed the young 
lord to be called ; and when he desired, with great tender- 
ness, to hear his last injunctions, told him, I have sent for 
you that you may gee how a, Christian can die. What effect 
this awful scene had on the earl I know not ; he like' 
died himself in a short time.^ 

In Tickell's excellent EL^y on his friend are these lin«f!^ 



i 



" He taught us how to live 
The price of knowledge, ta 



iwise^ 

H 



In which he alludea, as he told Dr. Young, to this moving 
interview. 

Having given directions to Mr. Tickell for the pub- 
lication of hie works, and dedicated them ou his death- 
bed to his friend Mr, Craggs,* he died June 17, 

' The Earl of W»rwic!t died Aug. 16, 1721, aged 24. Addison's 
widow died July 7tb, 1731. His only ctiild, Charlotte AddieoD, died 
uiimarried at Bilton, iu Warwicfcabire, March 10, 1797, aged 80. 

° James CraggB, ibe younger (16fi6.172l), suueeeded Addison as 
Secrelarj of State. He was aJao the intimate friend of Pope, and G»j 
Epeaks of him as " Bold, generotiH Craggs, whose hear 
guiaed." He died of smait-pox just before the publication of Addiaa 
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1719,' at Holland-house, leaving no child but a 
daughter." 

Of Mb virtue it ia a sufficient t^stiinony, that the resent- 
ment of party has transmitted no chai^ of any crime. 
He was not one of those who are praised only after death ; 
for his merit was bo generally acknowledged, that Swift, 
having observed ' that his election passed without a contest, 
adds, that if he had proposed himself for king, he would 
hardly have been refused. 

Hie zeal for his party did not estinguiah his kindness 
for the merit of his opponents : when he was secretary in 
Ireland, he refused to intermit hia acquaintance with 

Of hia habits, or external majiners, nothing is 90 often 
mentioned as that timorous or sullen taciturnity, which 
his friends called modesty by too mild a name, Steele 
mentiona ' with great tenderness " that remarkable bash- 
fulness, which is a cloak that hides and muffles merit ; " 
and teUe uh, that " hie abilities were covered only by 
modesty, which doubles the beautiea which are seen, and 
gives credit and esteem to all that are concealed." Chester- 
' lid affirms, that " Addison was the most timorous and 

ikward man that he ever saw." And Addison, speaking 



WBTta,.m 1721, and Lord Warwick, to whom Tickell inscribed big 
TBTsra, died also before their publioalion. 

' Addiaon died in tbe well-known dining-room wlinre bo many states- 
men, aniats, and poels liave met together at the hoapiiable table ufLord 
Holland. A print af this room will be found in the Prinix'BS Liechl«n- 
berg's Holland House, vol. ii. p. 75. Addison is said [o have killed 
hinuelf by drinking the Widow Trueby'a Water, spoken of in ihe 
J^ieclator, B. Ad. Tnl. iii. p. 329, and lol. v. p. 427. 

» In J809, a monument by Sir Richacd Wt-Blmacott, was erected in 
b' Comer. Addison's daughter and Bister leaving monay for that 

' Journal lo Sitlla, Oct. 12, 1710. 

' In hia dedication of the Drummer l« Cnngreve, B. Ad vol. v. p. 162. 
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of hia own deficience in conversation, used to Bay of liiiii. 
self,' that, with respect to intellectual wealth, " he could 
draw bills for a, thousand pounds, though he had not a 
guinea, in his pocket." 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment, aaid bf 
that want was often obstructed and distressed ; that he 
was oppressed by an improper and ungraceful timidity, 
every testimony concurs to prove ; but Chesterfield's repre. 
sentation is doubtless hyperbolical. That man cannot bo 
supposed very unex|)ert in the arts of wnversation and 
practice of life, who, without fortune or alliance, by his 
usefulness and dexterity, became secretary of state ; and 
who died at forty-seven, after having not only stood long 
in the highest rank of wit and literature, but filled o 
the most important offices of state. 

The time in which he lived, had reason to lament Mb 
obstinacy of silence ; for " he was," says Steele, " above all 
men in that talent called humour, and enjoyed it in such 
perfection, that I have often reflected, after a night spent 
with him apart from all the world, that I bad had the 
pleasure of conversing with an intimate acquaintance of 
Terence and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature, 
heightened with humour more exquisite and delightful 
than any other man ever posaeaaed." This is the fondness 
of a friend ; let us hear what is told us by a. rival. 
" Addison's conversation," " aaya Pope, " had soniething in 
it more charming than I have found in any other man. 
But this was only when familiar : before strangers, o 
haps a single stranger, he preserved his dignity by a atif^^ 
silence." 

* Spence. — Johnson.' 

' This was reported to Johnson bj langtun, who gave it in a alighttf I 
difterent form, " / have only niiiepence ia my pocket ; hiil I can drawfM J 
a thoutand pouads." Boswell's J'ohtisoii, to). Mi. p, 339. 

• Sd. Singer, p. 50. 
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This modesty was by no meana incoijBistent with a very 
Iiigh opinion of his own merit. He demanded to be 

the first name in modern wit ; and, with Steele to echo 
him, used to depreciate Dryden, whom Pope and Congreve 
defended against them.* There is no reason to doubt that 
he suffered too much pain from the prevalence of Pope's 
poetical reputation ; nor is it without strong reason sus- 
pected, that by some disingenuous acts he endeavoured to 
obstruct it; Pope was not the only man whom he in- 
Bidiously injured, though the only man of whom he could 
be afraid. 

His own powers were such as might have satisfied him 
;with conscious eacellencc. Of very extensive learning he 
'jias indeed given no proofs. He seems to have had small 
acquaintance with the sciences, and to have read little 
except Latin and French ; but of the Latin poets his 

Dialogues on Medals"' shew that he had perused the 
works with great diligence and skill. The abundance of 
Ilia own mind left him little need of adventitious senti- 
ments ; his wit always could suggest what the occasion 
demanded. He had read with critical eyes the important 
Tolume of human life, and knew the heart of man from 
the depths of stratagem to the surface of affectation. 

What he knew he could easily communicate. "This," 
Hays Steele, " waa particular in this writer, that, when he 
had taken hia rpsolution, or made his plan for what he de- 
eigned to write, he would walk about a room, and dictate 
it into language with as much freedom and ease as any one 
could write it down, and attend to the coherence and 
grammar of what he dictated." '' 

* Tonaon and Spence. — Johnson.^ 



of Tlie J)raiKmer. B. Ad. vol. v 
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Pope," who can be lesa suspected of favouring hia memory, 
declares that he wrote very fluently, but was alow and 
acrupulouB in correcting; that many of his " Spectators" 
were written very fast, and sent immediately to the preaa ; 
and that It Heemed to be for his advantage not to have 
time for much reviaal. 

" He would alter," says Pope, " any thing to pleaae hi* 
friends, before pubUeation. ; but would not retouch hif 
pieces afterwards : and I believe not one word in " Cato,'t 
to which I made an objection, was suffered to stand." ' 

The last line of " Cato" is Pope's, having been originally 
written 



" And, oht 'twaB this that ended Cat 



s life." 



Pope might have made more objections to the sis conclud- 
ing lines. In the first couplet the words from hence are 
improper; and the second line ie taken from Dryden'a 
" Virgil." Of the nest couplet, the first verse being in- 
cluded in the second, is therefore useless ; and in the third 
Discord is made to produce Strife. 

Of the course of Addison's familiar day,+ before hit 
marriage, Fope has given a, detail. He had in the house 
with him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. His chief com- 
panions were Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, 
and colonel Brett. With one or other of these he always 
breakfasted. He studied all morning ; then dined at & 
tavern, and went afterwards to Button's.' 

Button had been a servant in the countess of Warwick's 
family, who, under the patronage of Addison, tept a coffee- 
house on the south side of Eussel-street, about two doors 
from Co vent-garden. Here it was that the wits of that 



ce, — Johnson.^ 



t Ibid.' 



^ Spence, ed. Singer, p 
' Ed. Singer, p. 49. 



" Tid, ™pr. sol. Lp, 434. 
' Ed. Singer, p. 286. 



time used to assemble. It is said, tltat wheo Addison had 
Bofiered anj vexation from tlie countess, he withdrew the 
company from Button's house,^ 
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The foHiiwing lisi of the portraits of Addison ia abridged from Mi 
Soharf's Catalogue giTOn in Bloxam's HegiflfT of Magdalm OolU^e, »o 



At Knole, iatelj tlis seat of the Duke of Dorset. A half-length, 
Standing to the left. PniiHed and signed by .larvia. 

2. At Bilton Hall, a duplicate of Na. 1. llie head akmo, copied hy 
ThorstuD, ia engraved in Charles Knigbt'a Gallery of Portraits, and by 
R. Rhodes for the Egigia Faetica. 

3. Tbe Kit-Cftt Club picture painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller for 
Jacob TonBOO, now in possession (1979) of hia repreaeutatire, Mr. Baker, 
of Bayfbrdbury, Herts. 

A repetition of No. 3, in the Bodleian Qallory, given by Addison's 
daughter in 1749. 

5. A picture in the Pi«BideDt's lodgings at Magdalen College, pur- 
lased in 1B09 trom a picture dealer in Oxford. 

6. A coarse old copy from the Kil-Cnt, So. 3, is in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. 

rtant picture, life size, in the Hall of Queen's College. 
The artist's name is difficult to read, welt painted, the attitude easy and 

8. The Northwick Park picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller, engraved by 
J. Brown for Miss AJkin's Lift of Addiaon. Vertue's drawing from 
this picture was in the possession of the Rev. H, Wellesloy, at Oxford. 

9. At Nuneham is a remarkable oval by Vanderqucht, a well-known 
copyist. 

Michael Dahl painted Addison in 17 IS. The picture is only 
:kno«n (in 1879) by the brilliant mezzotint engraving of J. Simon. 

11, 13. By Kneller, as engraved by Vertue, 1721, and by Miller in 
1761, as frontispieces to editions of Addison's Works. 

13. Arland is said to have painted a miniature, 

14. The Holland House picture, purttbaaed by Henry Fox, 3rd Lord 
Holland, which is a repetition of one at Norford, belonging to Mr, 
Andrew Fonntaioe. 

Ifi. ForcraiE of very questionable authenticity, presented 1o Magdalen 
jIlegB, by Walter Birch, in 1817. 

lb. A very interesting little portrait in crayons, belonging [o iSv. H. 
Tturloe Square, london, well finished in the style of 



From the coffee-house lie went again to a tavern, where 
he often sat late, and drank too much wine. In the hottle, 
discontent seeke for comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
bashfuluess for confidence. It is not unlikel; that Addieon 
was first seduced to excess by the majiumiasion which he 
obtained from the servile timidity of his sober hours. He 
that feels oppression from the presence of those to whom 
he knows himself superior, will desire to set loose his 
powers of conversation ; and who, that ever asked succour 
from Bacchus, was able to preserve himself from being en. 
slaved by his auxiliary? 

Among those friends it was that Addison displayed the 
elegance of his colloquial accomplishments, which may 
easily be supposed such as Pope represents them. The remark 
of Maudevilie,' who, when he had passed an evening in 
bis company, declared that he was a parson in a tye-wig, 
can detract httle from his character ; he was always re- 
served to strangers, and was not incited to uncommon 
freedom by a character like that of Mandeville.' 

From any minute knowledge of his familiar mannera,. 
the intervention of sisty years has now debarred us. Steels 
once promised^ Congreve and the publick a complete de- 
scription of his character ; hut the promises of authors arft- 
like the vows of lovers. Steele thought no more on hi>. 
design, or thought on it with anxiety that at last disguBtad 
him. and left his friend in the bands of Tickell, 

One slightlineament of his character Swift has preserved. 
It was his practice when he found any man invincibly 
wrong, to flatter his opinions by acquiescence, and sink 



I 



' Httwkina, Hietory of Mvsic, toI. v. pp. 315-316. 

' Bfmard MandeTme, MJ). (died 1733), Author of The Fable qf lie 
Beei : OT^Privaie Vices P«btii! Benefits, 1714. Free Thonghte on Seligvm, 
1720, Lc, kc replied toby Hutchewn, Berkeley, and Law. 

' Id the Epistle Dedicatory of The Drvmmer, lo CongreTe, occasioned 
by Mr. Tiekeil's Preface to Addison's Waris. B. M. vnl. r. p. 14! 
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bim yet deeper in abaurdity. This artifice of mischief was 
admired by Stella ; and Swift seems to approve her 
admiration. 

His works will supply some information. It appears 
from his various pictures of the world, that, with all his 
bashfalness, he had conversed with many distinct classea 
of men, had surveyed their ways with very diligent obser- 
vation, and marked with great acuteness the effects of 
different modes of life. He was a man in whose presence 
nothing reprehensible was out of danger ; quick in discern- 
ing whatever was wrong or ridiculous, and not unwilling 
to expose it. There are, says Steele, in his writings many 
oblique strokes upon eome nf the wittiest men. of the age.^ His 
delight was more to escite merriment than detestation, and 
he detects follies rather than crimes. 

If any judgement be made, from his books, of his moral 
character, nothing will be found but purity and excellence. 
Knowledge of mankind indeed, less extensive than that of 
Addison, vriU shew, that to write, and to live, are very 
different. Many who praise virtue, do no more than praise 
it. Yet it is reasonable to believe that Addison's profes- 
sions and practice were at no great variance, since, amidst 
that storm of faction in which most of his life was passed, 
though his station made him conspicuous, and his activity 
made bim formidable, the character given him by his 
friends was never contradicted by his enemies : of those 
with whom interest or opinion united him, he had not only 
the esteem, but the kindness ; and of others, whom the 
violence of opposition drove against him, though he might 
lose the love, he retained the reverence. 

It is justly observed by Tickell, that he employed wit on 
the side of virtue and religion. He not only made the 
proper use of wit himself, but taught it to others ; and 
from hie time it has been generally subservient to the 

' Dedicalion of Th:' Xhiimmcr. B. Aii. vol. v. p. !«, 
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cause of reason and of truth. He Ims disHipated the pre- 
judice that had long connected gaiety with vice, and eaai. 
ness of manners with laxity of principles. He has restored 
virtue to its dignity, and ta,ught innocence not to be 
ashamed. This is an elevation of literary character, above 
all Greek, above aU Roman, fame. No greater felicity can 
genius attain than that of having purified intellectual 
pleasure, separated mirth from indecency, and wit from 
licentiousness ; of having taught a succession of writers to 
bring elt^nce and gaiety to the aid of goodness ; and, it 
I may use expi-essions yet more awful, of hai-ing Iwned 
•tnany to righieoumieas.' 

Addison, in his life, and for some time afterwards, waft 
considered by the greater part of readers aa supremely ex* 
celling both in poetry and criticism. Part of his reputa- 
tion may be probably ascribed to the advancement of his 
fortune : when, as Swift observes, he became 
and saw poets waiting at his levee, it is no wonder that 
praise was accumulated upon him. Much likewise may 
be more honourably ascribed to hia personal character : he 
who, if he had claimed it, might have obtained the diadem, 
was not likely to be denied the laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and accidental 
fame ; and Addison is to pass through futurity protected 
only by his genius. Every name which kindness or in. 
tereet once raised too high, is in danger, lest the ae^ 
age should, by the vengeance of criticism, sink it in th^ 
same proportion. A great writer has lately styled him flwi 
indifferent j)oet, and a wor»e critickj' 

' Fura brief but admirable sknlch of the distrusted state orsoi 
poUtii'E and art ; its cnurt party flushed with the recent re^oratic 
its austere HepubiiL'ans repreaenting the risicig piiwer of the Demi 
nod the influencs of Addison, see Courlhope'a .^flWimw. pp. 1-21, t 

' Wnrbutton. Pore's iVorks, vol. iv, p. 178, ed. 1752, 
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Hia poetiy is first to ha caiisidered ; of wMch it must be 
■ eonfeeeed that it ha^ not often those felicities of diction 
vhicb give lustre to sentiments, or that rigour of senti- 
ment that animates diction: there is little of ardour, vehe- 
mence, or transport ; there is very rarely the awfuluess of 
randeur, and not very often tlie splendour of elegance. 
") thiuks justly; but he thints faintly. This is his 
meral character; to which, doubtless, many single pas- 
iges will furnish exceptions. 

Yet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence, he rarely 
inks into dnlness, and is still more rarely entangled in 
' absurdity. He did not trust his powers enough to be 
negligent. There is in most of his compositions a calm- 
ness and equability, deliberate and cautious, sometimes 
with little that delights, but seldom with any thing that 



Of tiiis kind seem to be hia Poems to Dryden,' to 
Somers,' and to the King.' Hia " Ode on St. Cecilia " 
has been imitat«d by Pope, and has something in it of 
Diyden's vigour. Of his " Account of the English Poets," ' 
he used to apeak as a poor thing ; * but it is not worse than 
I'his usual strain. He haa said, not very judiciously, in his 
" laracter of Waller : 

" Thy verse could shew ev'n Cmmwell'a iniioeente, 
And compliment the atorms that bore him heuce. 
! had thy Muse not come an age too aoon, 
BaC seen great Nassau on the British throne, 
How had his ti-iumph glitter'cl in thy page ! — " ' 

"hat is this but to say that he who could compliment 

* Spence. — Johnson. 

■ B. M. ToL i. p. I. 

* Tb llie Sight Honble iSir John Somen, Lord Keeper of the Great 
lal. Old. p. 3. 
' Ibid. p. 4, ' Ibitl. p. 1!2. ' Ibid. p. as. 
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Cromwell Iiad been the proper poet for Hiig William Y 
Addison howeTer never printed tbe piece.' 

The " IiBtterfrom Italy'" has been always praised, but 
has DCver been praised bejond its merit. It is more cor- 
rect, with less appearance of labour, and more elegant, 
with less ambition of ornaraeot, than any other of 
poems. There is however one broken metaphor, of whidi 
notice may properly be taken : 



"Fir'd with that name — 
I bridle in mj struggling Muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain '' ' 



I 
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To bridle a goddett is no very delicate idea ; but why must 
she be bridled f because she longt in launch ; an act which 
was never hindered by a bridh ; and whither wdl she 
lawnch ? into a nobler gtrain. She is in the first line ft 
horge, in the second a hoat ; and the care of the poet is 
keep his horse or hia boat from tinging. 

The nest composition is the far-famed "Campaign,"' 
which Dr. Warton has termed a Qaaette in Rhyme, with 
harshness not often used by the good-nature of his criti- 
cism. Before a censuie so severe is admitted, let us con- 
sider that War is a frequent subject of Poetry, and then 
enquire who has described it with more justness and force. 
Many of our own writers tried their powers upon this year 
of victory, yet Addison's is confessedly the best perfor- 
mEince ; his poem is the work of a man not blinded by the 
dust of learning ; his ima^s are not borrowed merely from 
books. The superiority which he confers upon his hero ia _ 
not personal prowess, and mighty bone, but deliberate ia- H 



' Mr. P. Cnnniri 






a.ppeared, with Adiligon's name, in l>r7ilen's Fourth Miscellany, 1694. 

' B, Ad, rol. i. p. 29. Pope preferred the Letter from Italy lo all 
AdiJiBon's poems, " even more than his Campatgn." S|.enoe ed. Singer, 
p. 316. 

' lliid. p. 37. ' Ibid. p. -12. 
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.irepiditj, a ualm commaiid of his passionB, &nd the power 
of conBultiag his own mind in the midst of danger. The 
rejection and contempt of fiction la rational and manlj. 

It may be obeerved that the last line is imitated by 
Pope; 

" MBrlli'roufrh's exploits appear divinely bright — 
RaiH'd ur LhemaelveB, their genuine chartiis tbej boMt, 
And those that paint them truest, praise them moat." ' 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but, not knowing how to 
uae what was not his own, he spoiled the thought when he 
had borrowed it : 

t" The well-Bung woes shall soothe my ghost ; 
He beat can paint them who shall feel them moat." ' 

Uaitial exploits may be painted ; perhaps woes may be 
pUtited; but they are surely not painted by being iceU- 
nmg : it is not easy to paint in song, or to sing in colours. 
No passage in the " Campaign " has been more often 
mentioned than the simile of the Angel,' which is said in 
" The Tatler " to be one of the nohlegt thoughtg that ever en- 
ttred into the heart of man, and is therefore worthy of at- 
tentive consideration. Let it be first enquired whether it 
be a simile. A pi>etical simile is the discovery of likeness 
between two actions, in their general nature dissimilar, or 
I of causes terminating by different operations in some re- 
I Bemblance of effect. But the mention of another hke con- 
Iflequence from a like cause, or of a like performance by a 
1.6 agency, is not a simile, but an exemplification. It is 
)t a simile to say that the Thames waters fields, as the 
waters fields -, or that as Hecla vomits fiamea in Ice- 
md, so Mtna, vomits flames in Sicily. When Horace says 
[' ot Pindar,' that he pours his violence and rapidity of verse. 
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as a river swoln with rain rusbeB from the moimtaJt] j 
of biiuaelf, that his geatue va-nders in quest of poetical de- ' 
coratioDB, as the bee wanders to collect honey; he, in 
either caee, produces a simile ; the mind is impressed with 
the resemblance of things generally unlike, as unlike as 
intellect and body. But if Pindar had been described as 
writing with the copiousneaa and grandeur of Homer, or 
Horace had told that he reviewed and finished his own 
poetry with the same care as Isocrates polished bis orations, 
instead of similitude he would have exhibited almost iden- 
tity ; he would have given the same portraits with difEerent 
names. In the poem now esanuned, when the Enghsh are 
repi-esented as gaining a fortified pass, by repetition of at- 
tack and perseverance of resolution ; their obstinacy of 
courage, and vigour of onset, is well illustrated by the sea 
that breaks, with incessant battery, the dikes of Holland, 
This is a simile : but when Addison, having celebrated the 
beauty of Marlborough's person, tells us that Ackilteg thug 
WOK formed with every grace, here is no simile, but a mere 
exemplification. A simile may be compared to bnes con- 
vei^ng at a point, and is more excellent as the lines ap- 
proach from greater distance : an exempLfication may be 
considered as two parallel lines which run on together 
without approxjmaton, never far separated, and never 
joined. 

Marlborough is so like the angel in the poem, that the 
action of both is almost the same, and performed by both 
in the same manner. Marlborough teaches the battle to 
rage; the angel directs tJie atorm: Marlborough is unmoved 
in yeaee/ul thought ; the angel is calm aiid eerene : Marl- 
borough stands wnmoved amidst the thoek of hosts; the 
angel rides ccUtti in the whirlwind. The lines on Marl- 
borough are ]ust and noble ; but the simile gives almost 
the same images a second time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a simile, waa . 
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remote from Tulg&r conceptioas, and reqtiired great labour 
trf research, or dexterity of itpplication. Of this, Dr. 

I Madden,' a name which Ireland ought to honour, once 
gave me his opinion. If I had set, said he, ten gekooUhoya 
to torite on the battle of Blenheim, and right had brought me 

I the Angel, I should not Kwna been eurprised. 

The opera of " Bostimond," ' though it ia seldom men- 

' tioned, ia one of the first of Addison's composition a. The 
Bubject is well-choSen, the ficti«n is ple-asiog, and the praise 
of Marlborough, for which the scene giyes an opportunity, 
is. what perhaps every human excellence must be, the pro- 
duct of good-luck improved by genius. The thoughts are 
Bometimes great, and sometimes tender ; the versification 
IB easy and gay. There ia doubtless some advantage in the 
shortness of the lines, which there is little temptation to 
load with expletive epithets. The dialogue seems com- 
monly better than the songs. The two comick characters 
of Sir Trusty and Grideline, though of no great value, are 
yet such as the poet intended. Sir Trusty's account of the 
death of £osamond is, I think, too grossly absurd. The 
whole drama is airy and elegant ; engaging in its process, 
and pleasing in its conclusion. If Addison had cultivated 
the light«r parts of poetry, he would probably have 
escelled. 

The tragedy of " Cato," ' -which, contrary to the rule 
observed in selecting the works of other poets, has by the 
weight of its character forced its way into the late collec- 
tion, is unquestionably the noblest production of Addison's 
genius. Of a work so much read, it is diHicult to say any 
thing new. About things on which the public thinks long, 
it commonly attains to think right; and of "Cato" it has 
been not unjustly determined, that it is rather a poem in 



' Forai 



unt of Premiuot Mar/dea, see Boawell's Jolmemi, vol. I 
i. p. 55. ■' Jhl^. II. 163. 
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diali^ue than a drama., rather a BucceBsion of just senti- 
ments in elegant language, than a representation of natural 
affections, or of any state probable or possible in human 
life. Nothing here excites or aagwagea emotion ; here is tu> 
magical power of raising phantastiek terror or wild atneiety. 
The eventB are expected without solicitude, and are remem- 
bered mthout joy or sorrow. Of the agents we have no 
care : we consider not what they are doing, or what they 
are auffering ; we wish only to know what they have to say. 
Cato ie a being above our solicitude ; a man of whom the 
gods take care, and whom we leave to their care with heed- 
less confidence. To the rest, neither gods nor men can 
have much attention ; for there is not one amongst them 
that strongly attracts either affection or esteem. But they 
are made the vehicles of such sentiments and such expres- 
sion, that there is scarcely a scene in the play which the 
reader does not wish to impress upon his memory. 

When"Cato" was shewn to Pope,* he advised the author 
to print it, without any theatrical exhibition ; supposing 
that it would be read more favourably than heard. Addi- 
son declared himself of the same opinion ; but ui^ed the 
importunity of his friends for its appearance on the st^e. 
The emulation of parties made it successful beyond expec- 
tation, and its success has introduced or confirmed among 
us the use of dialogue too declamatory, of unaifecting 
elegance, and chill philosophy. 

The universality of applause, however it might quell the 
censure of common mortals, had no other effect than to 
harden Dennis in fixed dishke ; ' but hie dislike was not 
merely capricious. He found and shewed many faults: he 

* Spence. — Johhson." 
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I ehflwed them indeed with ang-er, but he found them with 
I acutenesB, such &a ought to rescue hie oriticiam from 
I oblivion; though, at last, it will have no other life than it 
[ derives from the work which it endeavourB to oppress. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the audience, 
le gives his reason, hy remarking, that 

" A deference is to he paid to a general applause, when 
it appears that that applause is uatural and epoutaneouH ; 
I but that little regard ia to be had to it, when it is aSect«d 
I and artificial. Of all the tragedies which in his memory 
have had vast and violent runs, not one has been excellent, 
few have been tolerable, most have been scandalous. When 
a poet writes a tragedy, who knows he has judgement, and 
who feels he has genius, that poet presumes upon his own 
merit, and scorns to make a cabal. That people come 
coolly to the representation of such a tragedy, without any 
violent eipectation, or delusive im^nation, or invincible 
prepossession ; that such an audience ia Uable to receive 
the impressions which the poem shall naturally make in 
them, and to judge by their own reason, and their own 
judgements, and that reason and judgement are calm and 
serene, not formed by nature to make proselytes, and to 
controul and lord it over the imaginations of others. But 
that when an author writes a tragedy, who knows he has 
neither genius nor judgement, he has recourse to the 
making a party, and he endeavours to make up in industry 
what is wanting in talent, and to supply by poetical craft 
the absence of poetical art : that such an author is humbly 
contented to raise men's passions by a plot without doors, 
Bince he despairs of doing it by that which he brings upon 
the stage. That party and passion, and prepossession, are 
clamorous and tumultuous things, and ao much the more 
clamorous and tumultuous by how much the more erro- 
neous : that they domineer and tyrannize over the imagi- 
nations of persons who want judgement, and sometimes 
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too of those who have it ; and, like a, fierce and outrageous 
lorreot, bear down all opposition before them." 

He then condemns the neglect of poetical justice ; which 
is always one of his favourite principles. 

" 'Tis certainly the duty of every tragick poet, by the 
exact distribution of poetical justice, to imitate the Divine 
Dispensation, and to inculcat* a particular Providence. 
'Tis true, indeed, upon the stage of the world, the wicked 
sometimes prosper, and the guiltless suffer. But that is 
permitted by the Governor of the world, to shew, from the 
attribute of his infinite justice, that there is a compensa- 
tion in futurity, to prove the immortality of the human 
soul, and the certainty of future rewards and punishments. 
But the poetical persons in tragedy exist no longer than 
the reading, or the repreaentation ; the whole extent of 
their entity is circumscribed by those; and therefore 
during that reading or representation, according to theix 
merits or demerits, they must be punished or rewarded! 
If this is not done, there is no impartial distribution of 
poetical justice, no instructive lecture of a particular ProJ 
vidence, and no imitation of the Divine Dispenaationi 
And yet the author of this tragedy does not only nlll 
counter to this, in the fate of his principal charactsrf 
but every where, throughout it, makes virtue suffer, anil 
vice triumph : for not only Cato is vanquished by Ceesav,' 
but the treachery and perfidiousness of Syphas prevails 
over the honest simplicity and the creduHty of Juba ; and 
the sly subtlety and dissimulation of Fortius over thft 
generous frankuess and open -heartedn ess of Marcus," 

Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing crimes 
punished and virtue rewarded, yet, since wickedness often 
prospers in real life, the poet is certainly at liberty to give 
it prosperity on the stage. For if poetry has an imitation 
of reality, how are its laws broken by exhibiting the world 
in its true form ? The stage may sometimes gratify owr 
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irisIieB ; but, if it be truly the mirmr of life, it ought tu 
shew ua Bometimes what we are to expect. 

Dennis objects to the characters that thej are not natural, 
or reasonable ; but as heroes and beroinea are not beings 
that are seen every day, it is hard to find upon what prin- 
ciples their conduct shall be tried. It is, however, not uae- 
lesa to consider what he says of the manner in nhich Cato 
receives the account of his son's death. 

" Nor is the grief of Oato, in the fourth act, one jot more 
in nature than that of hia son and Lucia in the third. Oato 
receives the news of his son's death not only with dry eyes 
but with a sort of satisfaction ; and In the same page sheds 
tears for the calamity of his country, and does the same 
thing in the next page upon the hare apprehension of the 
danger of his friends. Now, since the love of one's 
country is the love of one's countrymen, as I have shewn 
upon another occasion, I desire to ask these questions : Of 
all our countrymen, which do we love most, those whom we 
know, or those whom we know not ? And of those whom 
we know, which do we cheriah most, our friends or our 
enemies ? And of our friends, which are the dearest to us ? 
those who are related to us, or those who are not ? And of 
all onr relations, for which have wo moat tenderness, for 
those who are near to us, or for those who are remote ? 
And of our near relations, which are the nearest, and con- 
sequently the dearest to us, our offspring or others ? Our 
offspring, most certainly; as nature, or in other words 
Providence, has wisely contrived for the preservation of 
mankind. Now, does it not follow, from what has been said, 
that for a man to receive the news of his son's death with 
dry eyes, and to weep at the same time for the calamities of 
his country, is a wretched affectation, and a miserable in- 
consistency? Is not that, in plain Enghah, to receive with 
dry eyes the news of the deaths of those for whose sake our 
country is a name so dear to us, and at the same time to 
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shed tears for those (or whoae sakea our country is not a 
name bo dear to us f " 

But this formidable assailant ia least resistible when he 
attacks the probability of the action, and the reasonable- 
ness of the plan. Every critical reader must remark, that 
Addison has, with a scrupulosity almost uneiampled on the 
English stage,' confined himself in time to a single day, and 
in place to rigorous unity. The scene never changes, and 
the whole aotion of the play passes in the great hall of 
Cato's house at TJtica. Much therefore is done in the hall, 
for which any other place had been more fit ; and this im- 
propriety affords Dennis many hints of merriment, and ' 
opportunities of triumph. The passage is long; but as 
such disquisitions are not common, and the objections are 
skilfully formed and vigorously urged, those who delight in 
critical eontroTersy will not think it tedious. 

" Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempronius makes but 
one soliloquy, and immediately in comes Syphai, and then | 
the two politicians are at it immediately. They lay their I 
heads together, with their snuff-boxes in their hands, ' 
as Mr. Bayes has it, and league it away. But, in the midst 
of that wise scene, Syphai seems to give a seasonable cau- 
tion to Sempronius ; 

" ' Syph. Bat U it true. SemproninB, that your senate 

Is csU'd together ? Gods I thou must be cautions, i 

Catti bag piercing eyes,' | 

There is a great deal of caution shewn indeed, in meeting 
in a governor's ovra hall to carry on their plot against him- 
Whatever opinion they have of his eyes, I suppose they had 
none of his ears, or they would never have talked at this 
foolish rate so near : 
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! yes, very cautious : for if Cato should overhear you. 
Mid turn you off for politicians, Cseaar would never take 
yoa ; no, Gcesar would never take you. 

" When Cato, Act II. tume the aenators out of the hall, 
upon pretence of acquainting Juba with the result of their 
debates, he appears to me to do a thing which is neither 
reaeonable nor civil. Juba might certainly have better 
been made acquainted with the result of that debate in 
some private apartment of the palace. But the poet was 
driven upon this absurdity Ui make way for another ; and 
that is, to give Juba an opportunity to demand Marcia of 
her father. But the quarrel and ra^ of Juba and Syphas, 
in the same Act, the invective of Syphas against the 
Komans and Cato ; the advice that he gives Juba, in her 
father's hall, to bear away Majcia by force ; and his brutal 
and clamorous rage upon his refusal, and at a time when 
Cato was scarce out of sight, and perhaps not out of hear- 
ing; at least, some of his guards or doniesticks must 
necessarily be supposed to be within hearing ; is a thing 
that is BO far from being probable, that it is hardly 
possible. 

" Semproniua, in the second Act, comes back once more 
in the same morning to the governor's hall, to carry on the 
conspiracy with Syphas against the governor, his country, 
and his family ; which is so stupid, that it is below the 
wisdom of the — -'s, the Ma,c's, and the Tea^ue's; even 
Eustace Commina himself would never have gone to 
Jnstice-hall, to have conspired again the government. It 
officers at Portsmouth should lay their heads together, 
in order to the carrying ofE J — G — 'a niece or daughter, 
would they meet in J — G — 's hall, to carry on that con- 
spiracy ? There would be no necessity for their meeting 
there, at least till they came to the esecution of their plot, 
because there would be other places to meet in. There 
would be no probability that they should meet there. 
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because there would be plaues more private and more d 
modious. Nov there ought to be nothing in a tragical ac, 
tion but what i§ neceesar^ or probable. 

" But treason is not the only thing that is carried on in 
this hall : that and love, and philosophy, take their turns 
in it, without any manner of necessity or probability 
occasioned by the action, as duly and as regularly, without 
interrupting one another, as if there were a triple league 
between them, and a mutual agreement that each should 
give place to and make way for the other, in a due and | 
orderly succession. 

" We now come to the third Act. Sempronius, in this 
ict, comes into the governor's hall, with the leaders of the 
mutiny ; but as soon as Cato is gone, Sempronius, who but 
just before had acted like aa unparalleled knave, discovers 
himself, like an egregrioua fool, to bean accomplice in the 
conspiracy. 

" ' Scrap. Know, villains, when such paltry slaves presutne , 

To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds, 

They're (hruwu neglected by : but if it fails, I 

They're sura to die like dugs, as you «hall do. 

Here, take thetie tautious monsters, drag them forth 

To sudden death. — ' 

"'Tib true, indeed, the second leader says, there are 
none there but friends: but is that possible at each a 
juncture ? Can a parcel of rogues attempt to aBsaBBinat« the 
governor of a town of war, in his own house, in mid-day, 
and after they are discovered and defeated, can there be 
none near them but friends ? la it not plain from these 
words of Sempronius, 

(, drag them forth 



and from the entrance of the guards upon the word of 
command, that those guards were within ear-shot ? Be- 
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hold Semprooius then palpably discovered. How cornea it 
to pasa, then. that, instead of being hanged up with the 
rest, he remains aecure in the governor's hall, and there 
carrieB ou hie conspimcv a^inst the t;ovemiuent, the third 
time in the same day. with his old comrade Syphas ? who 
enters at the same time that the guards are carrying 
away the leaders, big with the news of the defeat of 
Semproniua ; though where he had hia intelligence so aoon 
is difficult to imagine. And now the reader may expect a 
very extraordinary acene : there is not abundance of spirit 
indeed, nor a great deal of passion, but there is wisdom 
more than enough to supply all defects. 

" ■ Si/ph. Our first design, my friend, hiis pruv'd abortive ; 
Still there remaiua an aj^er-gacne to piar : 
My trwips are mounted, their Numidiaii steeds 
SnufTup the winds, and long to aeour the desart : 
Let but Semprooius lead us in our flight. 
We'll force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guarJ, 
And hew down all that would appose our passage ; 
A day will bring ub into Cesar's camp. 

SetTip. Conftision! I have fail'd of half my purpdHc ; 
Marcia, the charming Marc;ia'a letl behinil.' 

"Well! but thoi^h he tells us the half -purpose that he 
has fail'd of, he does not tell us the half that he has 
carried. But what does he mean by 

" ' Martia, the charmiug Marcio'a left behind ? ' 
He is now in her own house ; and we have neither seen her 
nor heard of her any where else since the play began. But 
now let us hear Syphas : 

" ' What hinders then, but that thou 6nd her out, 
And hurry her away by manly force?' 

Bat what does old Syphai mean by finding her out ? 
They tailc as if ahe were as ha.rd to be found as a hare in 

a frosty morning. 
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" ' Semji. But how to gain 

! she is found out then, it 

" ' But bow to gain admission ? for ei 

Is giv'u to none, but Juba ajud ber brothers.' 




But, raillery apart, why aecess to Juba ? For he w 
and received as a lover neither by the father aor by the 
daughter. Well ! but let that pass. Syphax puts Sem- 
proniuB out of pain immediately ; and, being a Sumidian, I 
aboimdLng in wiles, auppliea him with a stratagem fori 
admission, that, I believe, is a non-pareille : 

" ' Syph. Tbou shaXt have Juba'a dress, and Julia's guards \ 
The doors will open, when Numiiiia's prince 
Seems to appear before them.' 

" Sempronius is, it seems, to pass for Jnba in full day 
at Cato'a house, where they were both so very well known, 
by having Juba's dress and his guards: as if one of the 
marshals of France could pass for the duke of Bavaria, at 
noon-day, at Versailles, by having his dress and liveries. 
But how does Syphax pretend to help Sempronius to 
young Juba's dress? Does be serve him in a double 
capacity, as general and master of his wardrobe ? But 
why Juba's guards ? For the devil of any guards has Juba 
appeared with yet. Well ! though this is a mighty politick 
invention, yet, methinks, they might have done without it : 
for, since the advice that Syphax gave to SemproniuB 
was, 

" ' To hurrj her away by manly force,' 

in my opinion, the shortest and likeliest way of coming at 
the lady was by demolishing, instead of putting on an im- 
pertinent disguise to circumvent two or three slaves. But 
Sempronius, it seems, is of another opinion. He extols to 
the akiea the invention of old Syphax ; 
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"^Sev^r. He&rena ! what a thought was there 1 ' 
' " Now I appeal to the reader, if I have not been as good 
te my word. Did I not tell him, that I would lay before 
him a very wise scene ? 
■' But now let us lay before the reader that part of the 
scenery of the Fourth Act, which may shew the absurdities 
which the author has run into, through the indiscreet 
observance of the Unity of Place. I do not remember that 
Aristotle has said any thing espreaaly uoneeming the 
Unity of Place. "Tis true, implicitly be has said enough 
in the rules which he has laid down for the Chorus. Por, 
by making the Chorus an essential part of Tragedy, and 
by bringing it on the stage immediately after the opening 
of the scene, and retaining it there till the very catastrophe, 
he has so determined and hxed the place of action, that it 
was impossible for an author on the Grecian stage to break 
through that unity. I am of opinion, that if a modem 
tragic poet can preserve the unity of place, without destroy- 
the probability of the incidents, 'tis always best for 
■lim to do it ; because, by the preservation of that unity, 
we have taken notice above, he adds grace, and clean- 
la, and comeliness, to the representation. But since 
iQiere are no express rules about it, and we are under no 
compulsion to keep it, since wo have no Chorus as the 
Grecian poet had ; if it cannot be preserved, without 
rendering the greater part of the incidents unreasonable 
and absurd, and perhaps sometimes monstrous, 'tis cer- 
tainly better to break it. 

" Now comes bully Semproniua, comically accoutred and 
equipped with his Numidian dress and his Numidian 
guards. Let the reader attend to him with all his ears j 
for the words of the wise are precious : 

" ^Sempr. The deer ie lodg'd, I've track'd her to her covert.' 
Now I would fain know why this deer Js said to be 
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lodged, since we liave not heard one word, einoe the play I 
began, of her being at all out of harbour : and if we con- 
sider the discourse with which she and Lucia begin the 
Act, we have reason to believe that they had hardly been 
tallting of such matters in the street, However, to plea- 
sure Sempronius, let us suppose, for once, that the deer ia. 
lodged : 

" ' The deer is lodg'd, Tre track'd her to her covert.' 

" If he had seen her ia the 0])en field, what occasion had 
he to track her, when he had. so many Numidian dogs at 
his heels, which, with one halloo, he might have set upon 
her haunches ? If he did not see her in the open field, 
how could he possibly track her? If he had seen her 
in the street, why did he not set upon her in the street, 
since through the street she must be carried at last ? 
Bow here, instead of having his thoughts upon his business, 
and upon the present danger ; instead of meditating and 
contriving how he shall pass with his mistress through the 
southern gate, where her brother Marcus is upon the guard, 
and where she would certainly prove an impediment to him, 
which is the Boman word for the baggage ; instead of doing 
this, Sempronius is entertaining himself with whimsies 



" ' Setnpr. How will the young Numidiftn rave to see 
His mistress lost ! If ELUght could glad my soul, 
Bejond th' enjoymeiit of 30 bright a prize, 
'Twould be to torture that young gay Barbarian. 
But hark ! what noise ? Death to my hopes, 'tis he, 
'Tis Juba's self! There is but one way left ! 
He must be murder'd, and a passage cut 
Through those his guards." 






■' Pray, what are thoge his guards ? I thought at present, 
that Juba's guards had been Sempronius's tools, and had 
been dangling after his heels. 

" But now let us sum up all these absurdities together. 
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SemproniuB goes at noon-day, tu Juba's clothes, and with 
Juba'8 guards, to Cato'a palace, in order to pass for Juha. 
in a place where they were both so very well kuown : he 
meets Juba there, and resolves to murder him with his 
own guards. TJpoo tlie guards appearing a little bashful, 
he threatens them : 

" ' Hflh ! Daat*rda, do jou tremble ! 

Or act like men, or b; yon azure beav'n ! ' 

I" But the guards still remaining restive, 8emproniuB him- 
iself attacks Juba, while each of the guards is representing 
Mr. Spectator's sign of the Qaper, awed, it seems, and 
iterrified by Sempronius's threats. Juba kills Sempronius, 
^Wid takes his own army prisoners, and carries them in 
|4riumph away to Cato. Now I would fain know, if any 
part of Mr. Bayes's tragedy is so full of absurdity as 
«hi8? 

I "Upon hearing the clash of swords, Lucia and Marcia 
ilftome in. The question is, why no men come in upon hear- 
tSng the noise of swords in the governor's hall ? Where was 
the governor himself? Where were his guards? Where 
were hie servants ? Such an attempt as this, so near the 
'pemon of a governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm 
the whole garrison : and yet, for almost half an hour after 
Sempronius was killed, we find none of those appear, who 
were the likeliest in the world to be alarmed ; and the 
Qoise of swords is made to draw only two poor women 
thither, who were most certain to run away from it. Upon 
Lucia and Marcia'a coming in, Lucia appears in all the 
symptoms of an hysterical gentlewoman : 

" ' Lue. Sure 'twas the olaah of swords ! inj troubled heart 
Is so cast down, and sunk amidst its son-owa, 
It throbn with fear, and akes at even- sound !' 

" And immediately her old whimsy returns upon her ; 
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" ' O Mareia, ahould thy brothers, ftr my sake- 
I die away with hormr at the thought.' 

" She fancies that there can be no cutting- of -throats, but it 
must be for her. If this is tragical, I would fain know 
what ia comical. Well! upon this they spy the body of 
Sempronius ; and Marcia, deluded by the habit, it eeems, 
takes h'Ti for Juba ; for, eaya she, 

'"The face is muffled up within the garment.' 

" Now how a man could fight, and fall with his face 
muftted np in his garmcDt, ia, I think, a little hard to con- 
ceive ! Besides, Juba, before he killed him, knew him to 
be Sempronius. It was not by his garment that he knew 
this ; it was by hia face then : hia face therefore was not 
mufled. Upon seeing this man with the muffled face, 
Marcia falls a-raving ; and, owning her passion for the 
supposed defunct, begins to make his funeral oration. 
Upon which Juba enters listening, I suppose on tip-toe : 
for I cannot imagine how any one can enter liateuing, in 
any other posture. I would fain know how it came to 
pass, that during all this time he had sent nobody, no not 
BO much as a candle- snuffer, to take away the dead body 
of Sempronius. Well ! but let us regard him listening. 
Having left his apprehension behind him, he, at first, 
applies what Marcia saya to Sempronius. But finding at 
last, with much ado, that he himself is the happy man, he 
quits his eve-dropping, and discovers himself just time 
enough to prevent hia being cuckoled by a dead man, of 
whom the moment before he had appeared so jealous ; and 
greedily intercepts the bliss, which was fondly designed for 
one who conld not be the better for it. But here I must 
ask a qneation : how comes Juba to listen here, who had 
not listened before throughout the play P Or, how comes 
he to be the only person of this tragedy who listens, when 
love and treason were so often talked in so publick a pla,oe 
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aH a, hall ? I am afraid the author was driven upon all 
these abaurditiee only to introduce this miserable mistake 
of Marcia ; which, after all, ia much below the dignity of 
tragedy, aa auy thing ia which is the effect or result of 
trick. 

" But let us come to the aceuery of the Fifth Act. Cato 
appears first upon the scene, sitting in a thoughtful posture ; 
in his band Plato's treatise on the 'Immortality of the 
Soul,' a drawn sword on the table by him. Now let us 
consider the place in which thie sight ia presented to us, 
The place, foraooth, ia a long hall. Let us suppose, that 
any one should place himself Id thia posture, in the midst 
of one of our halls in London ; that he should appear aoliu, 
in a sullen posture, a drawn aword on the table by him ; 
in his hand Plato's treatise oii the ' Immortality of the 
Boul,' translated lately by Bernard Lintot : I desire the 
iTeader to consider, whether such a person as this would 
pass with them who beheld him, for a great patriot, a great 
philosopher, or a general, or for some whimsical person 
who fancied himself all these ; and whether the people, who 
belonged to the family, would think that such a jjerson had 

design upon their midrifs or his own ? 

" In short, that Cato should sit long enough, in the aforesaid 

istnre, in the midst of this large hall, to read over Plato's 
treatiBe on the ' Immortality of the Soul,' which is a lecture 
of two long hours ; that he should propose to himself to 
be privat« there upon that occasion ; that be should be 
angry with hia son for intruding there ; then, that he should 
leave this hall upon the pretenue of sleep, give himself the 
mortal wound in his bedchamber, and then be brought 
back into that hall to expire, purely to shew his good- 
and save his friends the trouble of coming up to 
bedchamber ; all thia appears to me to l>e improbable, 
icredible, impossible." 

Such is the censure of Dennis, There is, as Dryden ei- 
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presses it, perhaps too vvuch horseplay in hit raillery 
if his jefitB are coarse, his argumentB are strong. Yet 
we love better to be pleased tban to be taught, " Cato " i»' 
read, ajid the critick is neglected. '• 

Flushed with consciousness of these detections of absuM' 
dity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked the sentimentB 
of " Cato ; " but he then amused himself with petty cavilHi, 
and minute objections. 

Of Addison's smaller poems, no particular mention is 
necessary ; they have little that can employ or require a 
critick. The parallel of the Princes aud Gods, in hia 
verses to Kneller, is often happy, but is too well known to 
be quoted. 

His translations, so far as I have compai'ed them, waidi 
the exactness of a scholar. That he understood his authors 
cannot be doubted ; but his versions will not teach others 
to understand them, being too licentiously paraphrastioal. 
They are however, for the most part, smooth and easy ; 
and, what is the first excellence of a translator, such aa 
may be read with pleasure by those who do not know the 
originals. 

His poetry is polished and pure ; the product of a mind 
too judicious to commit fa.ulta, but not sufficiently vigorous 
to attain excellence. He has sometimes a striking line, or 
a shining paragraph ; but in the whole he is warm rather 
than fervid, and shews more dexterity than strength. He 
was however one of our earliest examples of correctness. 

The versification which he had learned from Dryden, he 
debased rather than refined. His rhymes are often disso- 
nant ; in hia Georgick he admits broken lines. He uses 
both triplets and alexandrines, but triplets more frequently 
in his translations than his other works. The mere struc- 
ture of verses seems never to have engaged much of hia 
care. But his lines are very smooth in " RoBamond," and 
too smooth in " Cato." 
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^H Addison is now to be considered as a critick ; a name 
^Tlrliicb the present generation ie acarc«ly willing to allow 
him. His criticism ia condemned as tentative or experi- 
mental, rather than scienti£ck, and he is considered na 
deciding by tarte rather than by principles. 

»It is not uncommon for thoae who have grown wise by 
the labour of others, to add a little of their own. and over- 
look their masters.' Addison is now despised by some 
_ who perhaps would never have aeen hia defects, but by the 
lights which he afforded them. That he always wrote as 
he would think it necessary to write now, cannot be affirmed ; 
his instructions were such as the character of his readers 
made proper. That general knowledge which now circu- 
lat«e in common talk, was in hie time rarely to be found. 
Men not professing learning werenot ashamed of ignorance ; 
and in the female world, any acquaintance with books waa 
distingnished only to be censured. His purpose was to 
infuse literary curiosity, by gentle and uasuspeeted eon- 

ITeyance, into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy ; he there- 
fore presented knowledge in the most alluring form, not 
lofty and austere, but accessible and familiar. When he 
ihewed them their defects, he shewed them likewise that 
they might be easily supplied. His attempt succeeded ; 
enquiry was awakened, and comprehension expanded. An 
emulation of intellectual elegance was excited, and from 
his time to our own, life has been gradually exalted, and 
conversation purified and enlarged, 

Dryden had, not many years before, scattered criticism 
orer hia Prefaces with very little parcimony ; but, though he 
sometimes condescended to be somewhat familiar, bis manner 
was in general too scholastick for those who had yet their 
rudiments to learn, and found it not easy to understand 
' See Tennjion's TXe Flomer. 

" MoeC can raise the flowers noo'. 
For bU have got the 6e«d," 
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their master. Hia observations were framed rather for 
thoHe that were learning to write, than for those that read 
only to talk. 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, whose re- 
marks being supierficial, might be easily understood, and 
being just, might prepare the mind for more attainments. 
Had he presented " Paradise Lost " to the publick with all 
the pomp of aystem and eeverity ot science, the criticism 
would perhaps have been admired, and the poem stUl have 
been neglected ; but by the blandishments of gentleness 
and facility, he has made Milton an universal favourite, 
with whom readers of every class think it necessary to be 



He descended now and then to lower disquisitions ; and 
by a serious display of the beauties of "Chevy Chase,"' 
enpoaed himself to the ridicule of Wagataff. who bestowed 
a like pompous character on " Tom Thumb ; " and to the 
contempt of Dennis, who, considering the fundamental 
position of his criticism, that " Chevy Chase " pleases, and 
ought to please, because it is natural, observes, "that there 
is a way of deviating from nature, by bombast or tumour, 
which soars above nature, and enlarges imagea beyond 
their real bulk ; by affectation, which forsakes nature in 
quest of something unsuitable ; and by imbecillity, which 
degrades nature by faintnesa and diminution, by obscuring 
its appearances, and weakening its effects." In " Chevy 
Chase " there ia not much of either bombaator affectation; 
but there is chill and lifelcaa imbeciUity. The atory cannot 
possibly be told in a manner that shall make less impres*^ 
sion on the mind. 

Before the profound observers of the present race repose 
too securely on the conaciousnesa of their superiority to 
Addison, let them consider his " Remarks on Ovid, 
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which may be found BpetsimeiiB of criticism sufficiently 
Bubtle and refined ; let them peruse likewise bis Essays on 
" Wit," and on the " PleaBUrea of Imagination," in which 
he founds art on the base of nature, and draws the prin- 
ciples of invention from dispositions inherent in the mind 
of man, with skill and elegance, such as his contemners 
will not easily attain. 

As a describer of life and manners, he must be allowed 
to stand perhaps the first of fhe first rank. His humour, 
which, as Steele obaerres, is peculiar to himself, is so 
happily difEused as to give the grace of novelty to domestick 
scenes and daUy occurrences. He never outsteps lite modesty 
of nature, nor raises merriment or wonder by the violation 
of truth. His figures neither divert by distortion, nor 
amaze by aggravation. He copies life with so much 
fidehty, that he can be hardly said to invent ; yet his ex- 
hibitions have an air so much original, that it ia difficult 
to suppose them not merely the product of ima.gination. 
a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently followed. 
[- Hia religion has nothing in it enthusiastick or superstitious : 
he appears neitherweakly credulous nor wantonly sceptical; 
his morality is neither dangerously lax, nor impracticably 
rigid. All the enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency 
of ailment, are employed to recommend to the reader his 
leiU interest, the care of pleasing the Author of his being. 
Truth ia shewn sometimes as the phantom of a vision, 

I sometimes appears half-veiled in an allegory ; sometimes 
attracts regard in the robes of fancy, and sometimes steps 
forth in the confidence of reason. She wears a thousand 
dresses, and ii 
bhI 
: 
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" Mille habet oniatus, mille decenter habet," 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; on grave 
I subjects not formal, on light occasions not groveling ; pure 
I without scrupulosity, and exact without apparent elabora- 
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.hout glowing H 
deviates from ■ 



tion ; always equable, and always easy, without ^ 
words or pointed sentences. Addison never deviates f 
his track to snatch a grace ; he seeks no ambitious orna- 
ments, and tries uo hazardous innoTations. His page is 
always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected splendour. 
It wa-s apparently his principal endeavour to avoid all 
harshness and severity of diction ; he is therefore aome- 
timee verbose in his transitions and connections, and some- 
times descends too much to the language of conversation ; 
yet if his language had been less idiomatical, it might have 
lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. What he at- 
tempted, he performed ; he is never feeble, and he did not 
wish to be energetick ; he is never rapid, and he never stag- 
nates. His sentences have neither studied amplitude, nor 
affected brevity ; his periods, though not diligently rounded, 
are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an English 
style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not osten- 
tatious, must give hie days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison. 



HUGHES. 
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JOHN HUGHES, the son of a citizen of London, and of 
Anne Burgess, of an ajicient family in Wiltehire, was 
1 bom at Marlborough, July 29, 1677. He was educated at 
a private Behool ; and though his advances in literature are 
in the "Biographia" very ostentatiously displayed, the 
name of his master is somewha.t ungratefully concealed. 

At nineteen he drew the p ln.ii of a tra^dy ; and para- 
phrased, rather too diffusely, the ode of Horace which 
begins Integer Yitfe} To poetiy he added the science of 
musick, in which he seems to have attained conaiderable 
aldll, together with the practice of design, or rudiments of 
painting. 

His studies did not withdraw him wholly from business, 
nor did business hinder him from study. He had a place 
in the office of ordnance, and was secretary to several com- 
missions for purchasing lands necessary to secure the royal 
docks at Chatham and Portsmouth; yet found time to 
acg^uaint himself with modem languages. 

In 1697 he published a poem on the "Peace of Rys- 
wick ; " and in 1699 another piece, called " The Court of 
Neptune," on the return of king William, which he 
addressed to Mr. Montague, the general patrou of the 
followers of the Muses. The same year he produced a 
BOUg on the duke of Gloucester's birth-day. 

He did not confine himself to poetry, but cultivated 
other kinds of writing with great success ; and about this 
' Horace, Odrt, i. 22, 
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time shewed his knowledge of Liiman nature by an " Essay 
on the Pleasure of being deceived." In 1702 he published, 
on the death of king William, a Pindarick ode called " Ths' 
House of K^assau; " and wrote another paraphrase on the' 
" Otium Divos " of Horace, 

In 1703 his ode on Musick was performed at Stationera 
Hall ; and he wrote afterwards six cantatas, which were- 
set to musick by the greatest master of that time, and 
seem intended to oppose or exclude the Italian opera, an 
exotick and irrational entertainment, which has been 
always combated, and always has prevailed. 

His reputation was now so far advanced, that the 
pnblick began to pay reverence to his name ; and he was 
solicited to prefix a preface to the translation of Bocca- 
lini, a writer whose satirical vein cost him his life ii 
Italy ; but who never, I believe, found many readers ii 
this country, even though introduced by anch powerful 
recom men datioD . 

He translated Pontenelle's " Dialogues of the I>ead 
and his version was perhaps read at that time, but ia noW 
neglected ; for by a book not necessary, and owing ita- 
reputation wholly to its turn of diction, little notice can be 
gained hut from those who can enjoy the graces of the 
original. To the dialogues of Fontenelle he added two 
composed by himself ; and, though not only an honest but 
a pious man, dedicated hia work to the earl of Wharton. 
He judged slrilfully enough of his own interest ; for 
Wharton, when he went lord lieutenant to Ireland, offered 
to take Hughes with him, and establish him ; but Hughes, 
having hopes or promises from another man in power, of 
some provision more suitable to his inclination, declined 
Wharton's ofEer, and obtained nothing from the other. 

He translated the " Miser " of Moliere ; which he never 
ofEered to the Stage; and occasionally amnsed himself witli 
making versions of favourite scenes in other pla; 
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Bdng now received as a, wit among the wita, he paid his 
mtribntionB to literary undertakings, and aasisted both 
Tatler," "Spectator," and "Guardian." In 1712 he 
Vertot's " History of the Bevolutiou of Por- 
producfld an " Ode to the Creator of the World, 
from the Fragments of Orpheus ; " and brought upon 
the Stage an opera called "Caljpso and Telenmchua," in- 
tended to shew that the English language might be very 
happily adapted to muaick. This waa impudently opposed 
hj those who were employed in the Italian opera ; and, what 
cajmot be told without indignation, the intruders had such 
interest with the duke of Shrewsbury, then lord chamber- 
lain, who had married an Italian, as to obtain an obstruc- 
tion of the profits, though not an inhibition of the per- 
formance. 

There was at this time a project formed by Tonson for a 
translation of the "Pharsalia," by several hands; and 
Hughes englished the tenth txiok. But this design, as 
must often happen where the concurrence of many is ne- 
cessary, fell to the ground; and the whole work was after- 
wards performed by Rowe.' 

His acquaintance with the great writers of his time 
appears to have been very general ; but of his intimacy 
with Addison there is a remarkable proof. It is told, on 
^od authority, that " Cato " was finished and played by 
iiis persuasion. It had long wanted the last act, which he 
was desired by Addison to supply. If the request was 
fliucere, it proceeded from an opinion, whatever it was, 
jtbat did not last long ; for when Hughes came in a week 
"to shew him his first attempt, he found half an act written 
by Addison himself. 

He afterwards published the works of Spenser, with 
Ms Life, a Glossary, and a " Discourse on Allegorical 
311. The translation was not pablished till after 
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Poetry ; " a. work for which he was well qualified, as a jud^ 
of the beauties of writiag, but perhaps WBJited an auti' 
quajy'a knowledge of the obsolete words. He did not 
much revive the curiosity of the publick ; for near thirty 
years elapsed before his edition was reprinted. The same 
year produced his " Apollo and Daphne," of which the 
success was very earnestly promoted by Steele, who, whem 
the rage of party did not misguide him, seems to have 
beeu a man of boundless benevolence. 

Hughes had hitherto suffered the mortifications of a 
narrow fortune ; but in 1717 the lord chancellor Co wper 
set him at ease, by making him secretary to the CommisaionB 
of the Pea«e ; in which be afterwards, by a particular 
request, desired his successor lord Parker to continue him. 
He had now affluence ; but such is human life, that he had 
it when his declining health could neither allow him long 
poBsession nor quick enjoyment. 

His last work was his tragedy, "The Siege of Damascus;" 
after which " a Siege " became a popular title. This play, 
which atill continues on the Stage, and of which it is un- 
necessary to add a private voice to such continuance of 
approbation, is not acted or printed according to the 
author's original draught, or his settled intention. He had 
made Phocyas apostatize from his religion ; after which 
the abhorrence of Eudocia would have been reasonable^ 
his misery would have been just, and the horrors of hia 
repentance exemplary. The players, however, required 
that the guilt of Phocyas should terminate in desertion 
to the enemy ; and Hughes, unwilling that his relations 
should lose the benefit of his work, complied with the 
alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering consumption, and 
not able to attend the rehearsal ; yet was so vigorous in 
Mb faculties, that only tea days before his death he wrote 
the dedication to his patron lord Cowper. On February 
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, 1719-20, the play was represented, and the author 
^died. He lived to hear that it was well received ; but paid 
no regard to the intelligence, being then wholly employed 
in the meditations of a departing Christian. 

A man of his character was undoubtedly regretted ; and 

pSteele devoted an essay, in the paper called " The Theatre," 

I the memory of his virtues. His life is written in the 

'' Biographia " with some degree of favourable partiality ; 

Rand an account of him is prefixed to his works, by his re- 

{^tion the late Mr. Dimcombe, a man whose blameless 

e deserved the same respect. 

The character of his genius I shall transcribe from the 

loorrespondence of Swift and Pope. 

■' A month ago," saya Swift, " was sent me over, by a 

line, the works of John Hughes, Esquire. They 

Bare in prose and verse. I never heard of the man in my 

T'^e, yet I find your name as a s"ub8criber. He is too grave 

■ poet for me ; and I think among the mediocriste, in 

prose as well as verse." ^ 

To this Pope returns : " To answer your question as to 
Mr. Hughes ; what lie wanted in genius, he made up as an 
I lionest man ; but he was of the class you think him." 

In Spence's collections Pope is made to speak of him 
prith still less respect, as having no claim to poetical repu- 
a but from hia tragedy. 

' Swift to Pope, Sept 3, 1735. Scott's Swift, Mnd ed. vol. xviii. pp. 
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SHEFFIELD, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

JOHN SHEFFIELD, deacended from a long series of 
illuBtrious ancestors,' was bom in 1649, the son of Ed- 
mund, earl of Mulgrave, who died 1658. The young lord 
put into the hands of a tutor, with whom he waB so 
little satisfied, that he got rid of him in a. short time, and, 
at an age not exceeding twelve years, resolved to educate 
himself. Such a purpose, formed at such an age, and 
successfully prosecuted, delights as it is strange, and in- 
structs as it is real. 

Hia literary acquisitions are more wonderful, as those 
years in which they are commonly made were spent by 
him in the tumult of a military life, or the gaiety of a 
court. When war was declared against the Dutch, he 
went at seventeen on board the ship in which prince 
Eupert and the duke of Albemarle sailed, with the com- 
mand of the fleet ; but by contrariety of winds they were 
restrained from action. Hia zeal for the king's service 
was recompensed by the command of one of the indepen- 
dent troops of horse, then raised to protect the coast. 

Next year he received a summons to parliament, which, 
as he was then but eighteen years old, the earl of North- 

' Mr. Poter Cuaniagbam states that the poet was tbe grpBt-j^ndson 
of the Utit Eurl (if Mulgrave, K.G., who dislinguistied bimaelt' at sea 
BgainEt Ihe Spoaiah Armada,, and wbca« ir 
HajmnerBmith. The mother of the poet > 
daughter of the Earl o( Middlesex. 
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umberland ceneured as &t least indecent, and hia objec- 
tion WEua allowed. He had a quarrel ■with the earl of I 
Eochester, whieli he has perhaps too ostentatiously related, I 
aa Rochester's surviving sister, the lady Sandwich, i 
to have told !''•"' with very sharp reproaches. 

When another Dutch war (1672) broke out, lie went 
again a volunteer in the ship which the celebrated lord 
Ossory commanded; and there made, as he relates, two 
curious remarks. 

" I have observed two things, which I dare affirm, though 1 
not generally heUeved. One was, that the wind o£ a caiu I 
non-bullet, though flying never so near, is incapable of 
doing the least harm ; and, indeed, were it otherwise, no 
man above deck would escape. The other was, that a 
great shot may be sometimes avoided, even as it flies, by 
changing one's ground a little ; for, when the wind some- 
times blew away the smoak, it was so clear a sun-shiny 
day that we could easily perceive the bullets (that were 
half-spent) fall into the water, and from thence bound up 
again among us, which gives sufficient time for making a 
step or two on any side ; though, in so swift a motion, 'tis 
hard to judge well in what line the bullet comes, which, if 
mistaken, may by removing coat a man hia life, instead of ] 
saving it." 

His behaviour was so favourably represented by lord ] 
Ossory, that he was advanced to the command of the ] 
" Katherine," the best second-rate ship in the navy. 

He afterwards raised a regiment of foot, and commanded 
it as colonel. The land-forces were sent ashore by prince 
Rupert ; and he lived in the camp very familiarly with 
Schomberg. He was then appointed colonel of the old 
Holland raiment, together with his own ; and had the j 
promise of a garter, which he obtained in his twenty-fifth j 
year. He was likewise made gentleman of the bed-^ 
chamber. 
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He of terwB,rds went into tlie Freach aerrice, to leam the 
art of war under Turenne, but afaid only a short time. 
Being by the duke of Monmouth opposed in his preten- 
mans to the first troop of horse-guards, he, in return, made 
Monmouth auepeut^d by the duke of York. He waa not 
long after, when the unlucky Monmouth fell into disgrace, 
Tecom.pensed with the lieutenancy of Yorkshire and the 
government of Hull, 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military and 
«iTil honours and employments ; yet, busy as he was, he 
did not neglect has studies, but at least cultivated poetry ; 
in which he must have been early considered as uncom- 
monly skilful, if it be true which is reported, that, when he 
was yet not twenty years old, his recommendation advanced 
Dryden to the laurel. 

The Moors having besieged Tangier, he waa sent (1680) 
with two thousand men to its relief. A strange story is 
told of danger to which he was intentionally exposed in a 
leaky ship, to gratify some resentful jealousy of the king, 
whose health he therefore would never permit at his table, 
till he saw himself in a safer place. His voya^ was pros- 
perously performed in three weeks, and the Moors without 
a contest retired before him. 

In this voyage he composed the " Vision ; " a licentious 
poem, such as was fashionable in those times, with httle 
power of invention or propriety of sentiment. 

At bis return he found the K"ing kiad, who perhaps had 
never been angry ; and he continued a wit and a courtier 
as before. 

At the succession of king James, to whom he waa inti- 
mately known, and by whom he thought himself beloved, 
he naturally espeoted still brighter sim-shino; but all 
know how soon that reign began to gather clouds. TTin 
eipectatiouB were not disappointed; he was immediately 
admitted into the privy council, and made lord chamber- 
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lain. He accepted a plaee in the high commiBBion, with- 
out knowledge, as he declared after the Revolution, of its 
illegality. Having few religious ecruples. he attended the 
king to mass, and kneeled with the rest ; but had no dis- 
position to receive the Eomiah Faith, or to force it upon 
others ; for when the priesta, encouraged by hia appear- 
ances of compliance, attempted to convert him, he tol3 j 
them, as Burnet has recorded.' that he wae willing to re- J 
ceive instruction, and that he had taken much pains to be- £ 
lieve in God who made the world and all men in it ; bufrfl 
that he should not be easily persuaded that man was quittli 
and made Qod again. 

A pointed sentence is bestowed by successive trarismiB*'J 
sion on the last whom it will fit : this censure of transub^i 
atantiation, whatever be its value, was uttered long ago bj'fl 
Anne Askew, one of the first sufEerers for the Protestant-j 
Keligion, who in the time of Henry VIII. was tortured in J 
the Tower ; concerning which there is reason to wonder j 
that it was not known to the Historiau of the Eefor* 
mation. 

In the Revolution he acquiesced, though he did not pro^ 
mote it. There was once a design of associating him in 
the invitation of the prince of Orange ; but the earl of 
Shrewsbury discouraged the attempt, by declaring that 
Mulgrave would never concur. This king William after- 
wards told him, and asked what he would have done if the [ 
proposal had been made. Sir, said he, I tvould fta/ve dis- 
covered it to the king whom I then served. To which Eing , 
William replied, I cannot blame you. 

Finding king James irremediably excluded, he voted for 
the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this principle, that he 
thought the titles of the prince and his consort equal, and 
it would please the prince their protector to have a share I 

' BurnFl'fl Own Tim^, vol. iii, p. 1 15, e( 
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in the soTereignty. This vote gratified ting William; 
yet, either by the king's distrust or his own discontent, he 
lived some years without employment. He looted on the 
ting with malevolence, and, if his verses or his prose may 
be credited, with contempt. He was, notwithstanding this 
aversion or indifference, made marquis of Normanby 
(1694) ; but still opposed the court on some important 
questions ; yet at last he was received into the cabinet 
'Council, with a pension of three thousand pounds. 

At the accession of queen Anne, whom he is said to 
"have courted when they were both yoiing, he was highly 
favoured. Before her coronation (1 702) she made him lord 
privy seal, and soon after lord lieutenant of the North- 
riding of Torkahire. He was then named commissioner 
for treating with the Scots about the Union ; and was 
made next year first duke of Normanby, and then of Buck- 
inghamshire, there being suspected to be somewhere a 
latent claim to the title of Buckingham. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the duke of Marlborough, 
he resigned the privy seal, and joined the discontented 
Tories in a motion extremely offensive to the Queen, for 
inviting the princess Sophia to England. The Queen 
courted him back with an offer no less than that of the 
chancellorship, which he refused. He now retired from 
business, and built that house in the Park, which is now 
the Queen's,' upon ground granted by the Crown. 

When the ministry was changed (1710), he was made 
lord chamberlain of the household, and concurred in all 
transactions of that time, except that he endeavoured to 
protect the Catalans. After the Queen's death, he became 






' In 1761. BuL-kioglit 

Mttled on Queen Cbarlc 

Here George I. frequently resided, 

« wili Johnson. 

L palice erected on its site 



s purchmed for the Crown and 

leing called the Queen'y Honse. 

ind here look plaee the famoUB 

t&keii down in 1B25, and the preunt 
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a constant opponent of the Court ; and, having no public 
busmesB, is supposed to have amused himself by writing 
his two tragedies. He died Pebniary 24. 1720-21. 

He was thrice married ; by his two first wives he had 
no children ; by his third, who was the daughter of king 
James by the countess of Dorchester, and the widow of 
the earl of Anglesey, he bad, besides other children that 
died early, a son bora in 1?16, who died in 1735, and put 
au end to the line of ShefBeld. It is observable that the 
Duke's three wives were all widows. The Dutchess died 
in 1742. 

His character is not to be proposed as worthy of imita- 
tion. His religion he may be supposed to have learned 
from Hobbes, and his morality was such as naturally pro- 
ceeds from loose opinions. His sentiments with respect 
to women he picked up in the coiu-t of Charles, and bis ■ 
principles concerning property were such s 
table supplies. He was censured as covetous, and haA 1 
been defended by an instance of inattention to bis affairs, J 
as if a man might not at once be corrupted by avarice and i 
idleness. He is said, however, to have had much tender- 
ness, and to have been very ready to apologise for his 
violences of passion- 
He is introduced into the late collection only as a poet ; 
and, if we credit the testimony of his contemporaries, he 
was a poet of no vulgar rank. But favour and flattery 
are now at an end ; criticism is no longer softened by his 
bounties or awed by his splendor, and, being able to take 
a more steady view, discovers him to be a writer that 
sometimes glimmers, but rarely shines, feebly laborious, 
and at best but pretty. His songs are upon common 
topicks J be hopes, and grieves, and repents, and despairs, 
and rejoices, like any otlier maker of little stanzas : to 
be great, he hardly tries; to be gay, is hardly in hia 
power. 
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In the " Essay on Satire " ' he was always anpposed to 
harre had the help of Drydeu. His " Essay on Poetry " is 
the great work, for which he waa praised by Roscommon, 
Dryden, and Pope, and doubtless by many more whoso 
eulogies have perished. 

Upon this piece he appears to have set a high value ; 
for he waa all his life improving' it by successive reviaals, 
so that there is scarcely any poem to be found of which 
the last edition diffeirs more from the first. Amongst 
other changes, mention is made of some compositions of 
Dryden, which were written after the first appearance of 
the " Essay." 

At the time when this work first appeared, Milton's 
fame was not yet fully established, and therefore Tasso 
and Spenser were set before him. The last two lines 
were these. The Epick Poet, says he, 

" Must ftbove Milton's lofty fliglits prevail, 

Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater Spenser fail." 

The last line in succeeding editions was shortened, and 
the order of names continued ; but now Milton is at last 
advanced to the highest place, and the passage thus 
adjusted, 

" Must above Taaao's lofty flights prevail. 
Succeed where Spenser, and ev'u Milton fail." 

Amendments are seldom made without some token of a 
rent : hjiy does not suit Tasso so well as Milton, 

One celebrated hne seems to be borrowed. The " Essay " 
calls a perfect character 

"A faultless monster which the world ne'er saw." 



' This is the Essay for the supposed aulhorship of which Dryden 
waylaid and beaten. Vvl. mpr. Life vf Dryden, p. 389. 
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Scaliger in hia poems terms Virgil eine lobe monttrum..' 

Sheffield can Bcarcelj be supposed to have read Scaliger's 
poetry ; perhaps lie found the words in a quotation. 

Of this " Essay," which Dryden has exalted bo highly, 
it may be justly said that the precepts are judicious, 
BometimeB new, and often happily expressed ; tut there 
are, after all the emendations, many weak lines, and some 
strange appearances of negligence ; as, when he gives the 
laws of elegy, he insists upon connection and coherence ; 
without which, eays he, 

" 'Tis epigram, 'tis point, 'tis what you will ; 
But not aa elegy, nur writ with skill. 
No " Panegjrick," nor a " Cooper's Hill." 

Who would not suppose that Waller's " Panegyrick " and 
Denham's " Cooper's Hill " were Elegies ? 

His verses are often insipid ; but his memoirs are lively 
and agreeable ; he had the perspicuity and ethane© of Bji 
historian, but not the fire and fancy of a poet. 

' Johnson appareatlj refers to Maaes Caiul. Be Virgil, vaasee^. 
diviit., p. 63(1 (edit. 1674) where Scaliger desoribeB Vicgil as, " O moa- 



PRIOR. 




PRIOR. 



MATTHEW PEIOE. is one of those that have buret 
out from an obacure original to ^eat eminence. 
He was born July 21, 1664, acconJinff to some, at Win- 
tiiime in Doraetshire,' of I know not what parents ; others 
rtay that he wais the son of a Joiner of London: he was 
perhaps willing enough to leaT« hia birth imsettled,* in 
,bope, like Don Quixote, that the hiatorian of his actions 
Blight find him some iUustriona alliaace. 

He is sxipposed to have fallen, by his father's death, 
o the hands of his uncle,^ a vintner near Chjmng-croaa, 
jrho Bent him for some time to Dr, Buaby at Westminster ; 
but, not intending to give him ajiy education beyond that 
E the school, took him, when he was well advanced in 

• The difficulty of settling Prior's birth-plttce is great. In 

lie register of his College he is c&lled, at his admission by the 

'resident, Matthew Prior of Winbum in Middhtexj bj himself 

'best day, Matthew Prior of Dorsetshire, in which county, not in 

Wddlesex, Winiom, or Wimbome, ae it stands in the Villare, is 

£)und. When he stood candidate for hie fellowship, live years 

afterwards, he was registered again by himself as of Middlesex. 

The last record ought tn be preferred, because it was made upon 

Oftth, It is observable, that, aa & native of Winbome, he is 

(tiled Pilius Georgii Prior generoai; not consistently with the 

account of the meanness of his birth. — Joeiiison. 



' Prior was bom in Abbot Strpel, one mile from Wimbome Minsler, 
Dorsetshire. See Wilson's DeFoe, vol. iii. p. 6+G.— P. Cunjungham. 
' His nocle, Samuel Prior, kept Ihe Hummer Tavern at Charing 
CrBsa. See Ctinningham's Handbook of London, ed. 1850, p. 433. 
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literature, to liia own house; where the earl of Dora 
celebrated for patronage of g^enius, found him by chano^f 
as Burnet relates,' reading Horace, and was bo well 
pleased with his proficiency, that he undertook the care 
and cost of his academical education. 

He entered his name in St. John's College at Cambridge 
in 1682, in his eighteenth year ; and it may be reasonably 
suppiosed that he was distinguished among his contem- 
poraries. He became a Bachelor," ae is usual, in four 
years ; and two years afterwards wrote the poem on the 
Deity, which stands first in his volume.^ 

It 19 the established practice of that College to send 
everj- year tfl the earl of Exeter some poems upon sacred 
subjects, in acknowledgment of a benefajstion enjoyed by 
them from the bounty of his ancestor. On this occasion 
were those verses written, which, though nothing is said 
of their success, seem to have recommended him to some 
notice; for his praise of the countess's music, and his 
lines on the famous picture of Seneca, ufEord reason for 
imagining that he was more or less conversant with that 
family. 

The same year' he pubhshed the "City Mouse and 
Country Mouse," to ridicule Dryden's " Hind and Panther," 
in conjunction with Mr. Montague. There is a story • of 



' Spe« 



— John BON,' 



' Burnal's Omw Timt, ed. 1823, vol. v\. p. 65. 

' I'riur matriculaWd pensioner of Sc. John's College, July 5th, li 
look his B.A. as eleventh Wrangler, 1E86.7, M.A. in 1700. The K 
degree was aD ordinary one, but was granted in hia absente. He 
elected Fellow of St. John's, April 2nd, 1688. 

> That is, in tbe Kpleudid subacription folio of his works. 

' Tfte Bind and Panther Iransvsraed to the itary of the Country Main 
and the CWy Mauae. 4B, 16B7. 

' Ed, Singer, p. 61. 
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lit pain suffered, aad of tear^ shed, ou this occasion, hy 
'den, who thoug;ht it hard that an old man should be so 
treated by those to whom he had always been civil. By tales 
like these is the envy raised by superior abilities every day 
gratified : when they are attacked, every one hopes to see 
them humbled; what is hoped 'is readily believed, and 
is believed is confidently told. Dryden had been 
accustomed to hostitities, than that such enemies 
iidiould break his quiet ; and if we can suppose him vexed, 
1^ would be hard to deny him sense enough to conceal his 
lUneaBiness. 

The " City Mouse and Country Mouse " procured its 
i^thors more solid advantages than the pleasure of fretting 
'den ; for they were both speedily preferred. Montague, 
indeed, obtained the first notice, with some decree of dis« 
.«Ontent, as it seems, in Prior, who probably knew that his 
«wa part of the performance was the beat. He bad not, 
however, much reason to complain ; for be came to London, 
and obtained such notice, that (in 1691) he was sent to 
the Congress at The Hague as secretary to the embassy. 
In this assembly of princes and nobles, to which Europe 
lias perhaps scarcely seen any tling equal, was formed the 
^and alliance against Lewis ; which at last did not pro- 
duce effects proportionate to the magnificence of the 
transaction. 

The conduct of Prior, in this splendid initiation into 
public business, was so pleasing to king William, that he 
made him one of the gentlemen of his bedchamber ; and 
he is supposed to have passed some of the next years in 
the quiet cultivation of literature and poetry.' 

The death of Queen Mary (in 1695) produced a subject 

' Prior'a first epistle to Fleetwood Shepherd opens n volume of Mis- 
* Cen&Dj Poems, publiabed in 1692 b/ Gildoo. Six of hia poeoifi appeared 
'.n DrjdeD'a Third MiKtUany, lG9.'i, and two in Dryden's Fourth Mii. 
f criiony, 1694. Aid. Pr. vol. i. p. 32. 
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for all the writers : perhaps no funeral was ever 
cally attended. Dryiien, mdeed, aa a man discountenanced 
and deprived, was silent ; but aearcely any other maker of 
verses omitted to bring his tribute of tuneful sorrow. An 
emulation of ele^ was umverBal, Maria's praise was not 
confined to the English lainguage, but fills a great part rf 
the " MuHiB A-uglicanffi." 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was too 
gent to mias this opportunity of respect. He wrote a long 
ode,' which was presented to the king, by whom it was not 
likely to be ever read.' 

In two years he was secretary to another embassy " at the 
treaty of Eyawick (in 1697) ; and next year had the 
office at the court of France, where he is said to have 
considered with great distinction. 

As he was one day surveying the apartments at Ver- 
sailles, being shewn the Victories of Lewis, painted, by Le 
Brun, and asked whether the king of England's palace had 
any such decorations ; The monuments ofm/y Magter'g actions. 
said he, are to he seen everywhere hut in his oiim house. The 
pictures of Le Brun * are not only in themselves sufficiently 
ostentatious, but were explained by inscriptions so arrogant, 
that Boileau an d Ba«ine thought it necessary to make thi 
more simple. 



' Aid. />!■. vol, i. p. 86. 

' Mr. CunninghBm here observes that in Ibis jear, 1699, A] 
one of FrioT'B best purforaianceB, hisEnglish BaUad(A\A. Fr. vot.i. p. T^ 
in answer to Boileau'B Odeon the Taking ofNamur. Mr. Gnnninghaa 
gives in fnll a letter of Prior's to Tonson, with inBtmctions rBgardinJf^ 
this publication, discovered since Johnson wrote. 

° He received, DecEmber 9th, 1S97, the sum of 200 guineas, ' 
reward for bringing over the Articles of Peace to their Exeelienoiaa tl 
Lords Justices. "—P. CnrimjiOHAii. 

' Charles La Brnn (I619-I690), was as snccessfal a coar 
The pictnres alluded to were allegorical representations of the g 
events of tbe reign of Lonis XIV. 
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t He was in the following year at Loo with the king ; from 
Whom, after a long audience, he carried orders to England, 
and upon his arriyal became under-aecretary of state in the 
earl of Jersey's oflSce ; a post which he did not retain long, 
e Jersey was removed ; but he was soon made com- 
udoner of Trade. 
FThiB year (1700) produced one of his longest and most 
mpositions, the " Carmen Seculare," ' in which 
e exhausts all his powers of cel«bration. I mean not to 
llwcuse him of flattery; he probably thought all that he 
r*rit, and retained as much yerauity as can be properly ex- 
acted from a poet professedly encomiastic. King William 
supplied copious materials for either verse or prose. His 
whole life had been action, and none ever denied him the 
resplendent qualities of steady resolution and personal 
eourt^. He was really in Prior's mind what he represents 
him in his verses ; he considered him as a hero, and was 
aceustomed to aaj, that he praised others in compbance 
with the fashion, but that in celebrating king William he 
followed his inclination. To Prior gratitude would dictate 
praise, which reason would not refuse. 

Among the advantages to arise from the future years of 
William's reign, he mentions Societies for vseful Arte, and 
among them 

" Some tbat with care true eloquence shall tench. 
And to jnst idioms fix our doubtful speech ; 
That from oar Writers distant realma may know 
The thanks we to our monarch owe, 
And schools profess our tongae through every land. 
That has iuvok'd bis aid, or bless'd his hand." ' 
Tickell, in his "Prospect of Peace,"'ha3 the same hope of 
a new academy : 

' Carmen sacidart far the year 1700. Fol. 1700. Aid. Pr, rol. i, 
p, U6, " Wif?. p- 161. 

■ Published 1713. J-ii. infr. Life of Tiaiell. 




Whether the Bimilitude of those passagea which exhibit the 
game thought on the eame oceaeioa proceeded from accident 
or imitation, ia not easy to determine. Tictell might have 
been impreaaed with his espectation by Swift's " Proposal 
for ascertaining the English Language," then lately pub- 
liahed.' 

In the parliament that met in 1701, he was chosen repre. J 
sentative of East Grinstead. Perhaps it was about ttdlM 
time that he changed hia party ; for he voted for the im*^ 
peachment of those lords who had persuaded the king to 
the Partition- treaty, a treaty in which he had himself been 
ministerially employed. 

A great part of queen Anne's reign was a time of war, in 
which there was little employment for negotiators, and 
Prior bad therefore leiaure to make or to polish verses. 
When the battle of Blenheim called forth all the verse- 
men. Prior, among the rest, took care to shew his delight 
in the increasing honour of his country by an Epistle 
to Boileau.' 

He published, soon afterwards, a volume of poems, with 
the encomiaatic character of his deceased patron the dute 
of Dorset : it began with the College Exercise,' and ended 
with the " Nut-brown Maid." ' 

The battle of RamilUea soon afterwards (in 1706) excited 
him to another effort of poetry. On this occasion he had 
fewer or less formidable rivals ; and it would be not easy to 
name any other composition produced by that event which 
is now remembered, 

I Published 1712. Vid. iafr. yoI. iii. Life of Swift. 
' Published by Tons'in, 1704, folio. AnonymouB. Prior altered thn 
nBteri&llf in sabaequeut editions. Aid. i>. vol. i. p. 171. 



' Ode on Exodus U 

' Published iu Svo, I7U7. Ibid, p, 187. 
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'Every thing has its daj. Through the reigneof William 
and Anne no prosperous event pa-aaed undignified by poetry. 
In the last war, when Prance was disgraced and over- 
powered in every quarter of the globe, when Spain, coming 
to her assistance, only shared her calamitiea, and the name 
of an Ehiglishman was reverenced through Europe, no poet 
waa heard amidst the general acclamation ; the fame of our 
counsellors and heroes was intrusted to the Gazetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of the war, and the queen 
grew weary of her miniatera. The war was burdensome, 
and the ministers were insolent. Harley and his friends 
b^an to hope that they might, by driving the Whigs from 
court and from power, gratify at once the queen and the 
people. There was now a call for writers,' who might con- 
T^ intelligence of past abueea, Eind shew the waste of 
public money, the unreasonable Oonduet of the Allies, the 
aTarice of generals, the tvranny of minions, and the general 
danger of approaching ruin. 

For this purpose a paper called the " Examiner " ' was 
periodically published, written, as it happened, by any wit 
of the party, and sometimes as is said by Mrs. Mauley.^ 
e are owned by Swift ; and one, in ridicule of Garth's 
rersea to Godolphin upon the loss of his place, was written 
hy Prior, and answered by Addison, who appears to have 
n the author either by conjecture or int.elligence. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were in haste to end 
Qie war; and Prior, being recalled (1710) to his former 

Duployment of mating treaties, was sent (July 1?11) pri- 

' Among these Swift may be menCioned, who wrote for tbis purpose 
ll Nem Joumrff to Parit. 

' The oslensibls editor waa William OldiswrTth. Vid. ivfr. Jolmgon 
on this anbject in the lires of Garth and Addiion. 

■ This lady, of greater vivacity than virtue, attained celebrity by a 
piece of political BciuidaJ called The Afnlnn/in. She also wrote aeveral 
plftya and poems, and succeeded Swift in editing TAe Examiner. She 
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vately to Paris with propoaitioDS of peaoe,^ He was re- 
membered at the FrencTi court ; and, returning in about a, 
month, brought with him the Abb^ Gaultier/ aad M, Mes- 
Ttfi-gpr,' ft minister from France, invested with full powers. 

This transaction n<It being avowed, Ma«kay, the master 
of the Dover packet-boat, either zealously or officiously, 
seized Prior and his aasociates at Canterbury.' It is easily 
supposed that they were soon released. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's house, where the 
Queen's ministers met Mesnager (September 20, 1711), and 
entered privately upon the great buainraa. The iniportancfl 
of Prior appeurB from the mention made of him by St. John 
in his Letter to the Queen. 

" My Lord Treasurer moved, and all mv Lords were of 
the same opinion, that Mr. Prior should be added to those 
who are empowered to sign ; the reason for which is, 
because he, having personally treated with Monsieur de 
Torcy, is the beat witness we can produce of the sense in 
which the general prehnoinary engagements are entered 
into : besides which, as he is the best versed in matters of 
trade of all your Majesty's servants who have been trusted 
in this secret, if you shall think fit to employ him in the 
future treaty of commerce, it will be of consequence that he 
has been a party concerned in concluding that convention, 
which must be the rule of this treaty." 

I See Bojer, Hi^L Qwen Anne, p. 617. 

' f ranfois Gauliiier, died 17^0. Thia French eccleaiuscic and diplo- 
malial came to London hb chaplain to ilie ambassador, and was empiojed 
three times in tlie negotiations previous to [lie I'eaceof Utreclit in 1711. 
Id CDnseqnence of thia ancTesa he mxived two ablwja in France, (he 
archbishopric uf Toulouse, a pension from the King of Spain, and 
another from Qneen Aime, 

' Mesnager (Nicolas lu Batllif) (lUQH-i;i4), the French diplon 
sent setiretly to England with negotiations for psace. 

' See for an account of Prior aa a plenipotentiary, Boj'er'a AnnaU Of 
Queen A«n^a reign, voi. s. p. 231, ct eeq. ; vol. li. 
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The asBembiy of this important nig^ht was in some degree 
clandestine, the desi)^ of treating not being yet opened de- 
dared, and, when the Whigs returned to power, was aggra- 
Tated to a chaise of high treason ; though, as Prior re- 
marks in hia imperfect ajiswer to the Report of the Com- 
-tttiitee of Secrecy, no treaty ever was made without private 
interviews and preliminary diBi;ussioQB. 

My buainoBB is not the history of the peace, hut the ]ife 
ef Prior. The conferences began at "Utrecht on the first of 
ijanuary (1711-12), and the English plenipotentiaries 
arrived on the fifteenth. The ministere of the different 
potentates conferred and conferred ; but the peace advanced 

slowly, that speedier methods were found necessary, and 
Bolingbroke was sent to Paris to adjust difierences with 
less formality ; Prior either accompanied him or followed 
ibim ; ' and aft^r his departure had the appolntmetits and 
authority of an ambasBador, though no pubhc character. 

me mistake of the Queen's orders, the court of 
France had been disgusted ; and Bolingbroke says in hia 
Iietter, " Dear Mat, hide the nakedness of thy country, 
and give the best turn thy fertile brain will furnish thee 
with to the bltmdera of thy countrymen, who are not much 
better poHticians than the Freaeh are poets." 

Soon after the duke of Shrewsbury went on a formal 
embassy to Paris. It is related by Boyer,^ that the inten- 
tion was to have joined Prior in the sEime commiaaion, but 
that Shrewsbury refused to be associated with a man ao 
meanly bom. Prior therefore continued to act with- 
out a title till the dnke returned next year to England, 
and then he assumed the style and dignity of embassador, 

' " With these inetmctioiiB (he Lord Bolingbroke set out for Dover on 
I the 3nd of AQgiifll, msiompiiDied by Mr. l^ior and tbe Abbot Gualtier." 
I They arrived in Paris Aueust 17t)i(1712). Bayer, Hist. Ecign of Queea 
I AJinr, 1735, fol. p. 596. 

^ Ibid. p. S56. 
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But, while he continued in appearance a private i 
he was treated with confidence by Lewis, who sent 1 
with a letter to the Queen, vrritten in favour of the elec 
of Bavaria. "I shall expect," says he, "with i 
the return of Mr. Prior, whose conduct ia very a 
me." And while the Duke of Shrewsbury was still at 
Paria, Bolingbroke wrote to Prior thus : " Monsieur de 
Torcy has a confidence in you ; make use of it, once for all, 
upon this occasion, and convince him thoroughly, that we 
must give a different turn to our parliament and oar I 
people, according to their resolution at this crisis," 1 

Prior's public dignity and splendour commenced iBJl 
August, 1?13, and continued till the August following;' I 
but I am afraid that, according to the usual fate of greai* I 
ness, it was attended with some pierplexities and mortifioa-^l 
tions. He had not all that is customarily given to amlua^fl 
sadors : he hints to the Queen, in an imperfect poem, thatfl 
he had no service of plate ; and it appeared, by the debWfl 
which he contracted, that his remittances were no^ 
punctually made. S 

On the first of August, 1714,' ensued the downfall of thitJ 
Tories and the degradation of Prior. He was recalledj-l 
but was not able to return, being detained by the debts I 
which he had found it necessary to contraiit, and wfaic^a 
were not dischai^d before March, though his old frieo^l 
Montague was now at the head of the treasury. ^M 

He returned then as soon as he could, and was welcomflt^l 
on the 25th of March by a warrant, but was, howevaivB 
suffered to live in his own house, under the custody of the. 3 

' The reader who would pursue Prior's ambassadorial laboura fnrthar 9 
than JcibiiEon haa here pursued them, should turn to Lord Hardwicke^ fl 
State Papers, vol ii. p. 48S, where he wUI lind three of Prior's despatchM ■ 
lo Lord Bolingbroke al this period. — 1*. CumilNOaAH. See also Bojm^kJ 
flifi. Qtieen Aime, pp. 517-602. .^fl 

'' The daj aS Queen Anne's death. ^H 
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meBseager, till he was examiaed liefore a committee of the 
Privy Council, of which Mr. Walpole was chairman, and 
lord Coningsby, Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere, were 
the principal interrt^atore ; who, in this examination, of 
which there is printed an account not unentertaining, be- 
haved with the boisterousnesB of men elated by recent 
■authority. They are represented aa asking questiona aome- 
times vague, sometimes insidious, and writing answers 
different from those which they received. Prior, however, 
■fleems to have been overpowered by their turbulence ; for 
he confesses that he signed what, if he had ever come 
before a legal judicature, he should have contradicted or 
■ explained away. The oath was administered by Boscawen, 
iB, Ujddlesex justice, who at last was going to write his 
attestation on the wrong aide of the paper. 

They were verj industrious to find some charge against 
Oxford, and asked Prior, with great earnestness, who was 
present when the preliminary articles were talked of or 
signed at his house ? He told them, that either the earl of 
Oxford or the duke of Shrewsburj- was absent, but he 
■could not remember which; an answer which perplexed 
them, because it supplied no accusation against either. 
■" Could any thing be more absurd," says he, " or more in- 
human, than to propose to me a question, by the answering 
of which I might, according to them, prove myself a 
traitor? And notwithstanding their solemn' promise, that 
nothing which I could say should hurt myself, I had no 
reason to trust them : for they violated that promise about 
five hours after. However, I owned I was there present. 
■Whether this was wisely done or no, I leave to my friends 
to determine." 

When he had signed the paper, he was told by Walpole, 

that the committee were not satisfied with his behaviour, 

jr could give such an account of it to the Commons aa 

ight merit favour : and that they now thought a stricter 
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confinemeDt neceasary than to his own house. ■' Here," 
says he, " Boscawen played, the moralist, and Coningsby* 
the christian, but both verj aukwardly." The messenger, 
in whose custody he was to be placed, was then called, and 
very decently asked by Coningsby, if his houae 
by hare and bolts 1 The messenger answered. 'So, with 
astonishment; at which Coningsby very angrily said. Sir* 
ijov, ■must aecjtre ihw prisoner ; it is for the safety of ihf 
nation .- if he escape, you shall answer for it. 

They had already printed their report ; and in thift 
examination were endeavouring to find proof a. 

He continued thus confined for some time ; and Mf. 
Walpole (June 10, 1 715) moved for an impeachment againat 
him. What made him ao acrimonious does not appear; 
he was by nature no thirster for blood. Prior was a weej 
after committed to close custody, with orders that m 
person should he oArmtied to see him leithoui leave from tka 
Speaker. 

When, two years after, an Act of Grace was passed, I19, 
was excepted, and continued still in custody, which be 
had made less tedious by writing hia " Alma." " He was, 
however, soon after discharged. 

He had now his liberty, but he had nothing else. Wliat- 
ever the profit of his employments might have been, h« 
had always spent it ; and at the age of fifty -three was, with 
all his abilities, in danger of penury, having yet no soli^' 
revenue l)\it from the fellowship of his college, which, whea 
io hia exaltation he was censured for retaining it, he said^ 
he could live upon at last. 

Being however generally known and esteemed, he waa 

' Thomas Earl Coniiigaby (16S6-17391, an njdent aupporter of tbo 
Ec'olntion of 1 G88. He wan twice vice-treasurer anil ]iayniaater of th*' 
forces ill Ireland, anil wna one of the Select Cotnoiittee afipoinCed td' 
ejaminc the iiegntiatione for the treaty of Utrecht. 

" Alpia, or tAe Prajress of thf Mind, AVi. Ft. vol. ii. p. 27. 
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I'Micoar^ed to add other poems to those which he had 
" printed, aod to publish them by Bubscription. The ex- 
pedient succeeded by the industry of many friends, who 
circulated the proposals,* and the care of Bome, who, it is 
said, withheld the money from him, lest he should squander 
The price of the volume was two guineas ; ' the whole 
f eollectioQ was four thousand ; to which lord Harley, the 
1 of the earl of Oiford, to whom he had invariably ad- 
hered, added an equal sum for the purchase of Down-hall, 
which Prior was to enjoy during life, and Harley after his 
decease. 

He had now, what wits and philosophers have often 

wished, the power of passing the day in contemplative 

tranquillity. But it seems that buay men seldom live long 

^^ in a state of quiet. It is not unlikely that his health 

^^Ldedined. He complains of deafness ; for, says he, / took 

^^^mtle care of my ears whUe I wag not sure if my head was my 

^B Of any occurrences in his remaining life 1 have found 
^B no account.' In a letter to Swift, "I have," saya he, 
^P " treated lady Harriot at Cambridge. A Fellow of a 
College treat ! and spoke verses to her in a gown and cap t 
What, the plenipotentiary, so far concerned in the damned 
peace at Utrecht ! the man that makes up Imlf the volume 
of terse prose, that makes up the report of the committee, 
speaking verses ! Sic eat, homo sum." " 



* Swift obtained maay 8nbscripti(ini 






Irelond.- 



' Mr. Cnnninghsm-TemarkB thai " tliis U fl nublo folio, and, I believe, 
the larfitflt sized rolume in the whole range of English poetrj." 

' His lost publication was Tke ConvfrsaMaa, a Tale (anunymous), 
printed by Tonsou in 1720, folio. Aid. Ft. vol. ii, p. 233. 

' Latter to Swift, Deo. Stb, 1719, Soott's 8v^, vol. ivi. p. 339, 
Sind ed. 
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He died at WinvpoJe, a seat of the earl of OiEord, on the 
eighteenth of September, 1721. and was buried in West- 
minster ; where on a monuinent. for which, as the loM pieet.t 
ofhvman vamti/, he left five hundred pounde, is eagraven i 
this epitaph : 

" Sui Tempnris Hiatoriam meditauti, 

FauUtini obrepcna Febris 

Operi Bimiil & Vitie Uliiat abnipit, 

Sept. la. An. Dom. 1721. Mtut. 57. 

H. S. E. 

Vir Eximius 

SerenisBimia 

Regi GuuBLMO Keginsqne Mabix: 

In CongreBsione Fceiieratorum 

Hags anno 1690 celebrata, 

Deinde Magna* Britaiinis Legatis 

Tu-uiis, 

Qui anno 1697 Pacem Riswicki cnnrecerunt, 



Nee non in utroque Hooorabili cunfeasu 

Qui vma 1700 ordinandis Commercii ne^tiu, 

Qniqae annu 1711 dirigendis PorCoi-ii rebns, 

Priesidebant, 

CoaiHissionARiDS ; 



Ab Akna 

Felicissimie memoriK Reg!n£ 

Ad LtiiWTTorsi XIV. Gallise Regem 

Missas anno 1711 

De Pace stabilienda, 

(Face etisnuium durante 

Diuqne lit boni jam oinnes speranl duratara) 

Cnm snnima potestate Le^aCas. 

MATTH^US PRIOR Armiger; 

Qui 



es, quibus eiuniUatus est, Tituloa 

HomaDitaliB, Ingenii, Eruditionis laude 

Supera^it ; 

n nascenti faciles arriserHDt MuBie. 

Hunc Puerum Schola hie Eegia perpolivit ; 

Juveueni in Collegio Sti. Johannia 

Cantabrigia uptimiB Scientiia inatruxit ; 

Vinun deuique auxit ; & perfecit 
Hulta cum viris Prmetpibiia conauetudo ; 

Ita natuB, ita institntua, 

A YBtnm Choro avelli Dunquam potuit, 

8ed aolebat siepe rerum Civilium gravitatem 

Atrusnioram Literarum gtudiis coiidire : 

e adeo Poetices genua 

Hand infelicitei- ten tare t. 

Turn in Fabellis cudcidde lepideqiie texendls 

Minis Artifes 

NemiDem hsbuit parem, 

HiBC liberalis aiiimi oblectamenta ; 

Quam nullo llli labore consciterint, 

Facile ii perspesere, qiiibua ubub est Amici ; 

Apnd quoB Urbanitatum & Leporum ptenuH 

Cnui ad rem, quscunque tatte inciderat, 

Apt^ varie copioB&que allnderet, 

Interea nihil qiKesitum, uibil vi expreaaum 

Videbatur, 

o effluere, 

Bt quasi jiigi & fonte flffatim exuberare, 
Ita Suos tandem dubba reliquit, 

3cripti8, Poeta Elegaotior, 
An in CoDvictii, Comes Jucundior. 



Of Prior, emineut as be was, both by Ms abilities and 
Btation, very few memorials ha-ve beeo left by his contem- 
porariee ; the account therefore muat now be destitut* of 
his private character and familiar practices. He lived at a 
time when the ra^ of party detected all which it was any 
man's interest to hide ; and as little ill is heard of Prior, 

B certain that not much was known. Me was act afraid 
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o£ provoking censure ; for wben he forsook the Whigs,* 
■under whose patronage he first entered the world, he be- 
came a Tory so ardent and determinate, that he did not 
willingly consort with men of different opinions. He was 
one of the sixteen Tories ' who met weekly, and agreed to 
address each other by the title oi Brother; and seems to 
hare adhered, not only by concurrence of political designs, 
but by jieculiar affection, to the earl of Oxford and his 
family. With how much confidence he was trusted, has 
been already told. 

He was however, in Pope'st opinion, fit only to make 
TCTBes, and less qualified fox businese than Addison him* 
self. This was surely said without consideration. Addison, 
exalted to a high place, was forced into degradation by the 
sense of his own incapaeity ; Prior, who was employed by 
men very capable of estimating his value, having been. 
secretary to one embassy, had, when great abilities were 
again wanted, the same office another time ; and was, after 
BO much experience of his knowledge and dexterity, at last 
sent to transact a negotiation in the highest degree arduous 
and important; for which he was qualified, among other 
requisites, in the opinion of Bolingbroke, by his influence 
upon the French minister, and by skill in questions of 
commerce above other men.' 

* Bpence.— JoHNaOH.' f Ibid.* 

1 The aixteen conusted of Oxford, Bolingbroke, HBJiullon, Ormon^ 

Slirewsbury, Peterborough, Harcfiurt, Arran. Rivers, Masham, Oeorea 
Granville, Sir William Wj-ndliam, Prior, Swift, Lewis and Arbuthnot. 

— P. CUBBINOHAII. 

' He was tall,tbiii, anil latterly deaf, FortraiU of him arc preserved ab 
St. John's College, Cambridge, by La Belle ; at Stationera' Hall, London > 
and at Welbeck (a half-ieogth in black). He aat to Richardson for Lord 
Harley, and the engraving made ty Verluc from Hichardson'a "eioellent 



^ 



Ed. Singer, p. 2. * Ibid. p. 175. 
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' Of his behaTiour in tlie lighter parts of life, it is too 
Iftte to get much intelligence. One of his answers to a 
boastful Frenchman haa been related, and to an imperti- 
neut he made another equally proper. During his embassy, 
he sat at the opera by a man, who, in his rapture, accom- 
panied with his own voice the principal singer. Prior fell 
to railing at the performer with all the terms of reproach 
that he coidd collect, till the Frenchman, ceasing from his 
song, began to expostulate with him for his harsh censure 
of a man who was confeaeedlv the ornament of the stage. 
" I know all that," says the ambassador. " maia il chaiile ei 
havt, qweje ne 8':auroie voue enteJidre." 

In a gay Frencii company, where every one sung a little 
song or stanza, of which the burden was, '' Bannissonii la 

flancholie; " when it came to his tuni to sing, after the 
formance of a young lady that sat next him, he pro- 
led these extemporary lines : 
" Mb!h celle voix, et ees beaux yeux, 
Font Cupidon trop dangereux, 
Et je 8ui8 Iriste quami je crie 
Baauisiioud la Melauchulie." 
'iVadition represents him as willing to descend from the 
dignity of the poet and the statesman to the low delights 
of mean company. His Chloe probably was sometimes 
il; but the woman with whom he cohabited was a 
Bespicable drab * of the lowest species. One of hia wenchea, 
' Spence. — Johnson.' 



r 10 Prior himself calls it, is panicularly alluderi do in n letter 
m Prior li> Swift of May 4tU, 1720, printed ia Scotl, vol. xvi. p. 339. 
ftbiutmmarble.iiaidto be byRouUllac, but certatnl; nut bj' him, was 
bouglit tor 130 gaineaa by tbe minister Hir Kobcrt Peel, at the sale at 
Slowe. The best bust of him is on hia monument in Weatmitister Abbey. 
Lord Oxford had a portrait of him by Rigaud. Uia London house was 
JD Duke Street, Westminster, facing Charles StreoC. — P. Cuhninbbah, 
' Ed. Singer, pp. 3, 49. 
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perhaps Chloe, while he vas abaent from his houee, stole I 
his plate, and raja away ; as was related b; a woman who .1 
had been his servant. Of this propensity to sordid converse | 
I have seen an oj^count bo seriously ridiculous, that it''] 
seems to deserve insertion. • 

" I have been assured that Prior, after having spent thQ^fl 

evening with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift, woul^l 

go and smoke a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with aj 

common soldier and his wife, in Long-Acre, before he weufea 

to bed ; not from any rema,ins of the lowness of his origiTial,<f 

as one said, but, I suppose, that his faculties 

" - — Straio'd to the height. 

In that celestial colloquy snbiime, 

Dazzled and spent, buuIl down, and sought repair." 

Poor Prior ! why was he so strained, and in such want 
of r^air, after a conversation with men not, in the opinion 
of the world, much wiser than himself ? But such are the 
cMJnceita of speculatists, who atrain ^eir faevlties to find in 
a mine what lies upon the surface. 

His opinions, so far as the means of judging are left W^M 
seem to have been right; but his hfe was, it seems, irregulaivT 
negligent, and sensiial. 

Prior has written with great variety, and his variety h 
made biin popular. He has tried all styles, from i 
grotesque to the solemn, asd has not so failed in any a 
incur derision or disgrace. 

His works may be distinctly considered as comprisin 
Tales, Love- verses, Occasional Poems, "Alma," and"" 

Hia Tales have obtained general approbation, 

written with great famiUarity and great spritelineas ; thtfjl 

language is easy, but seldom gross, and the numbercfl 

* Richardsoniana.- — Jobhson.' 
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looth, without appearance of care. Of these Tales there 
only four. The " Ladle ; " ' which is introduced by a 
Preface, neither neceaaary nor pleasing, neither grave nor 
merry. " Paulo Pui^aoti ; " ' which has likewise a Pre- 
face, but of more value than the Tale. " Hans Carvel," ' 
not over- decent ; and " Protogenee and Apelles," ' an old 
Htory, mingled, by an afEectation not disagreeable, with 
modem images. The " Toung Gentleman in Love " ' has 
hardly a just claim to the title of a Tale. I know not 
whether he be the original author of any Tale which he 
given ns. The Adventure of "Hans Carvel" has 

/passed through many successions of merry wita ; for it is 
be found in Arioato's "Satires," and is perhaps yet older. 
iTit the merit of such stories is the art of telling them. 
In his Amorous Effusions he is less happy ; for they are 
Bot dictated by nature or by passion, and have neither 
gallantry nor tenderness. They have the coldness of 
Cowley, without his wit, the dull exercises of a skilful ver- 
Bifyer. resolved at all adventures to write something about 
Chloe, and trying to be amorous by dint of study. His 
ficti-one therefore are mythological. Venus, after the ex- 
ample of the Greek Epigram,* asks when she was seen 
naked and balking. Then Cnpid is mistaken ; then Cttpid 
ia digarmed; then he loses his darts to Ganymede i then 
Jv^er sends him a summons by Mercury. Then Chloe 
goes a-hunting, with an ivory quiver graceful at her side ; 
Diana mistakes her for one of her nymphs, and Cupid 
laughs at the blunder. AU this is surely despicable ; ' 

Aid. Ft. to], i. p. 133. ' Ibii, p. 128. 

Ibid. p. 1M2. ' Ibid, io\. ii. p. 5. 

Ibid. p. 117. 

ThiB Epigram is ascribed to Plata in Anth. Plan, iv, 160, and was 
called forth b; the beamy ot Praxileles* Cnidian Aphrodite. 

' " When Prior wrole, Venus and Cupid were not bo obsolete as now. 
, . . There ia a fashion in these things which Che Doctor seems to have 
filrgolten. But what sbdll we say of bis old fnsly, rusty remarks 
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and even when he triea to act the lover, without the help ] 
of goda or goddesses, his thoughts are imaffecting or 
remote. He talks not like a man of this icorld. 

The great«at of all his amorous eeeaj-s is "Henry and 
Emma ; " ' a dull and tedious dialogue, which excites 
neither esteem for the man nor tenderness for the w 
The example of Emma, who resolves to follow an outlawed 
m.«rderer wherever fear and guilt shall drive him, dese 
no imitation ; and the esperiment by which Henrj tries ths ' 
lady's constancy, is such as must end either in inbjny to 
her, or in disappointment to himself. 

His occasional Poems necessarily lost part of their value, 
as their occasions, being less remembered, raised less 
emotion. Some of them, however, are preserved by their 
inherent excellence. The burlesque of Boileau's "Ode on. 
K^amur"' has, in some parts, such airiness and 1 
win always procure it readers, even among those who c 
not compare it with the original. The Epistle to Boitean!^ 
is not so happy. The Poems to the King' are no* 
perused only by young students, who read merely th 
they may learn to write; and of the "Carmen Seculare,'" 
cannot but stispect that I might praise or censure it bj:| 
caprice, without danger of detection ; for who can be supf .1 
posed to have laboured through it ? Yet the time has b 
when this neglected work was so popular, that it i 
translated into Latin by no common master.' 

upon ffatry and Emmaf I agree with him, that morallj coniide 
both the knight and his lady are bad characters ■ . . bat when Aik] 
critic calls it a dull dialogae who wilt bfliere him ? There a 
readers of poetry, of either sex, in tbia country, who cannot remember' I 
bow that enchanting piece hna bewitched tbem." — Cowfeb, Letter t( 
Unwin, Jan. 5, 1763. 

• Aid. Pr. ToL L p. 200. ' Ibid. p. 73. 
' Ibid. p. m. * Ibid. pp. 63, 86. 
' Ibid. p. H6. 

* Mr, CnnniDgham says this was Thomas Dibben, whom Prioc caUc^.l 
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^ HiB Poem on the battle of Ramillies' is neoeBHarily 

^otia by the form of the stanza : ao uniform maaa of ten 
lines, tliirty-fiye times repeated, incoosequeutial and 
slightly connected, must wear? both the ear and the 
imderatandiiig. His imitation of Spenser, which consists 
principally in I ween and I west, without exclaaion of later 
modes of speech, makes his poem neither ancient nor 
modem. His mention of Mar» and Bellona, and his com- 
parison of Marlborough to the Eag-le that bears the 
thunder of Jvpiter, are all puerile and unafEecting ; and 
yet more despicable is the long tale told by Lewis in his 
despair, of Brute and Troynovanle, and the teeth of Cad- 
nus, with his similies of the rayen and eagle, and wolf and 
lion. By the help of such easy fictions, and vulgar topicks, 
without acquaintance with life, and without knowledge of 
art or nature, a poem of any length, cold and lifeless like 
this, may be easily written on any subject. 

In his Epilogues to " Phtedra ' ' ' and to " Lucius," ' he is 
Tery happily facetious; but in the Prologue before the 
Queen,' the pedant has found his way, with Minerva, 
Perseus, and Andromeda. 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like those of others, 
I flometimes elegant, sometimes trifling, and sometimes dull; 
among the best are the " Camelion," ' and the epitaph on 
*' John and Joan." ' 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written so much, and 
translated ao little: the version of CaUimachus'' is suffi- 
ciently licentious ; the paraphrase on St. Paul's Exhorta- 
tion to Charity is eminently beautiful.' 

in the preface to bis poems," his good friend and school fellow." Dibti^n 
died in mi. 

' Aid, Pr. vol. i. p. 326. ' Ibid. p. 250. 

' Ibid. p. 252. ' Jhid. p. 169. 

' Ihid.p. 178. ' Tlfii. p. 257. 

' Urid.-p. 12. " Ibid, p, 21. 
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" Alma '"ia written in professed imitation of "Hudibraa, 
and has at least one accidental resemblance : " Hudibras *** 
wants a plan, because it ia left imperfect ; " Alma " is im- 
perfect, because it seems never to have had a plan. Prior 
appeajB not to have proposed to himBelf any drift or 
design, but to have written the casual dictates of the preaeni 
moment. 

What Horace said when he imitated Lucilius, might 
said of Butler by Prior, his numbers were not smooth or 
neat : Prior excelled him in versification, but lie was, like 
Horace, inventore minor; * he had not Butler's exuberance 
of matter and variety of illustration. The spangles of wit 
which he could afford, he knew how to polish ; but ha 
wanted the bullion of his master. Butler pours out a 
negligent profusion, certain of the weight, but careless of 
the stamp. Prior has comparatively little, but with that 
little he makes a fine shew. " Alma" has many admirers, 
and was the only piece among Prior's works of which Pope 
said that he should wish to be the author.' 

" Solomon " ' is the wort to which he entrusted the pro- 
tection of his name, and which he expected succeeding 
ages \a regard with veneration. His affection was natural ; 
it had undoubtedly been written with great labour, and 
who is willing to think that he has been labouring in vain? 
He had infused into it much knowledge and much thought; 
had often polished it to elegance, often dignified it with 
splendour, and sometimes heightened it to sublimity : he 
perceived in it many excellences, and did not discover that 
it wanted that without which all others aro of small avail, 
the power of engaging attention and alluring curiosity. 

Tediousness is the m.o8t fatal of all faults ; negligences 
or errors are single and local, but tediousness pervades the 
whole ; other faults are censured and forgotten, but the 

' Aid. Ft. vol. i. p. 27. " Hor. Sat. i. 10, *B, 

» Buffhead's Life o} Pope, p. 482, ' Aid. Pr. vol. ii. p. 80. 
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power of tediousnese propagates iteelf. He that is weary 
the first hour, is more weary the second ; as bodies forced 
into motion, contrary to their tendency, pass more and 
more slowly through every auccesaive interval of apace. 

Unhappily thia pemieioua failure ia that which an author 
is least ahle to discover. We are aeldom tireaome to our- 
selves ; and the act of composition filla and delights the 
mind with change of language and Buccesaion of images ; 
every couplet when produced is new, and novelty is the 
great source of pleasure. Perhaps no man ever thought a 
line superfluous when he first wrote it, or contracted his 
work till his ebullitions of invention had subsided. And 
even if he should controul hia desire of immediate renown, 
and keep hia work nine years unpublished, he will be still 
the author, and still in danger of deceiving himself ; and if 
consults his friends, he will probably find men who have 

ire kindnesa than judgement, or more fear to offend than 
desire to instruct. 

The tediousaesa of this poem proceeds not from the 
uniformity of the subject, for it is sufBciently diversified, 
but from the continued tenour of the narration ; in which 
Solomon relates the successive vicissitudes of hia own mind, 
without the intervention of any other speaker, or the men- 
tion of any other agent, unless it be Abra ; the reader is 
only to team what he thought, and to be told that he 
thought wrong. The event of every experiment is foreseen, 
and therefore the process is not much regarded. 

Tet the work is far from deserving to be neglected. He 
that shall peruse it will be able tx) mark many passages, to 
which he may recur for inatmction or delight ; many from 
Vhich the poet may learn to write, and the philosopher to 

t Prior's poetry be generally conaidered, hia praise will 
it of correctness and industry, rather than of compass 
! comprehension, or activity of fancy. He never made 
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any effort of invention : his greater piews are only tiasuea 
of common thoug-hts ; and his smaller, which consist ot 
light images or single conceits, are not always his own. I 
have traced him among the French Epigrammatists, amd 
have been informed that he poached for prey amon^ 
obscure authors. The "Thief and the Cordelier" is, I 
suppose, generally considered as an original production; 
with how much justice this Epigram may tell, which was 
written by Georgius Sabiuus,' a poet now little Icnowi 
read, though once the friend of Luther and Melancthoi 

" De Sacerdote Furem cousolante. 
QuidaiQ sacriRcuB fiirem comit&tus euutem 

Huo iibi d&t sontes caraificiasi neci. 
Ne 918 ouBBtus, ait ; Bummi conviva Tonantu 

Jam cum ttelitibus (si modo crediit) eris. 
llle gemeiia, si vera mihi toUtia prtebes, 

Hospea apud superoa sia meua oro, refert. 
Saerificus contra ; mibi non convivia faa est 

Dacere, jejonans hoc edo Ince nihil." 

"What he has valuable he owes to his diligence and his I 
judgement. His diligence has justly placed him amon^^ 
the most correct of the EugHsh poets ; and he was one of 
the first that resolutely eadeavoured at correctness. He 
never sacrifices accuracy to haste, nor indulges himself in 
contemptuous negligence, or impatient idleness ; he has no 
careless lines, or entttngled sentiments; his words are 
nicely selected, and his thoughts fully expanded. If this 
pert of his character suffers any &bat«ment, it must be 
fi»m the disproportion of his rhymes, which have n<A m 
always sufficient consonance, and from the admission otJ 
broken lines into his "Solomon;" but perhaps he thouBU 

■ G. SabinoB (lSOS-1660), one of UdaaclhoD's K'hotars. who in 
mariwd his daaghter. He made hU repulKIion in Germany bj h 
poem, Ra Gala Cesmna Germaitorunt. 
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Oowl^, tJiat bemistichB ought to be admitted into 
fSteroic poetrj. 

He liad apparently sueh rectitude of judgement as se- 
oured him from every thing that approached to the ridiuu- 
Ions or absurd ; but as laws operate in civil agency not to 
the excitflraent of virtue, but the represeion of wickednesB, 
BO judgement in the operations of intellect can hinder " 
faults, but not produce excellence. Prior is never low, nor 
Tery often aublime. It is said by Longinus' of Euripides, 
that he forces himself sometimes into grandeur by violence 
of effort, as the lion ' kindlea his fury by the laches of his 
own tail. Whatever Prior obtaijis above mediocrity seems 
the effort of struggle and of toil. He has many vigorous 
but few happy lines ; he has every thing by purchase, and 
nothing by gift ; he had no nighMy visitations of the Muae, 
no infusions of Bentiment or felicities of fancy. 

His diction, however, is more his own than that of any 
among the successors of Drydenj he borrows no lucky 
turns, or commodious modes of language, from his prede- 
cessors. His phrases are original, but they are sometimes 
liarsh ; as he inherited no elegances, none has he be- 
queathed. His expression has every mark of laborious 
study ; the line seldom seems to have been formed at once ; 
the words did not come till they were called, and were 
then put by constraint into their places, where they do their 
duty, but do it snllenly. In hia greater compositions there 
may be found more rigid stat«!iness than graceful dignity. 

Of versification he was not negligent ; what he received 
from Dryden he did not lose ; neither did he increase the 
difficulty of wi-iting, by unnecessary severity, but usee 
Triplets and Alexandrines without scruple. In his Pre- 
faoe to " Solomon " ' he proposes some improvements, by 

' J)e Sublim. I 15. 

' Prom Horn. 11. n. 170, 171, quoted by Loogiaiis. 

' Pre/ace (a Solomon, Aid. Pr. vol. ii. p. BO. 
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esteadiug the sense from one couplet to aDOther, wiih 
Tariety of pauses. This he has attempted, but without 
aucoees ; his interrupted Uses are unpleasing, and bis 9 
as less distmct ia less stiikiEig. 

He has altered the Stanza of Spenser, as a house is 
altered bv building another in its place of a different form. 
With how little resemblance he has formed his new Stanza 
to that of his master, these specimens will shew. 

Sfbhsbb. 

" She flj'ing ftat &om faearen's hated &ce. 
And from Ae world that her discoTei'd wide. 
Fled to ibe waetefiil wildemesi apaee. 
From livmg ejea ti«r open shame to hide, 
And InrkM in rocks and cavea Imig uneepy'd- 
Bnt that fair crew of knighu. anil Una (air. 
Did in that castle afterwards abide, 
To rest themselves, and weary powen repair. 
Where store thej fbond of all. that daintj was and n 

Pkios. 

" To the cloae rock the frif hied raTen fliei. 
Soon as the rising ea^le cats the air : 
The sba^T wotf anseen and tr«mbtii^ lies. 
When the hoarse roar proclaims the lion near, 
m-starrd did we oar forts and lines forsabi, 
To dare oar British foes to open fight : 
Our conquests we bj ^trata^m should make : 
Onr triomph had been tixuided io ooi S^ht. 
"Tis ours, bj craft and bv surprise to gain : 
'Tis dieirs, lo meet in arms, and battle in the plain." ' 

Bt this new structure of his lines he has aroided di&- 
cnltiee 1 nor am I sure that he has lost aav o>f tbe fowar 
ot pleasing; bot he no lon^r imitates Spenser. 

' Jm Odt iaacribed lo ttut qiMeii. m the glotioBS i 
lUjmft Axmt, nw. Aid. iV. toL L p. 23fi. 
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Some of his poems are written without regularity of 
measures ; for, when he commenced poet, we had not re- 
covered from our Pindarick infatuation ; but he probably 
lived to be convinced that the essence of verse is order and 
consonance. 

His numbers are such as mere diligence may attain; 
they seldom offend the ear, and seldom sooth it ; they 
commonly want airiness, lightness, and facility ; what is 
smooth, is not soft. His verses always roll, but they 
seldom flow. 

A survey of the life and writings of Prior may exemplify 
a sentence which he doubtless understood well, when he 
read Horace at his uncle's ; the vessel long retains the scent 
which it first receives} In his private relaxation he revived 
the tavern, and in his amorous pedantry he exhibited the 
college. But on higher occasions, and nobler subjects, when 
habit was overpowered by the necessity of reflection, he 
wanted not wisdom as a statesman, nor elegance as a 
poet. 

^ Hor. EpUL i. 2. 69. 
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William: CONGEEVE,' descended from a family 
in Staffordshire, of so great antiquity that it 
ciaims a place among the few that extend their line beyond 
the Norman Conqueat ; and was the son of William Con- 
greve, second son of Eichard Congreve of Congreve and 
Stratton. He yieited, once at least, the residence of his 
ancestors ; and, I believe, more places than one are still 
shewn, in groves and gardens, where he is related to have 
mritten bis " Old Batchelor." 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are certainly 
known : ' if the inscription upon his monument be true, he 
was bom in 1672. For the pla«e ; it was said by himself 
that he owed his nativity to England, and by every body 
else that he was bom in Ireland. Southern mentioned him 
with sharp censure, as a man that meanly disowned his 
native country. The biographers assign his nativity to 
Bardaa, near Leeds in Yorkshire, from the afl,'count given 
by himself, as they suppose, to Jacob,™ 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has told the truth 
^about his own birth, is, in appearance, to be very deficient 



' For Various Readingt ii 

Ze w&s baptized at Bacds«y, i 
Malooe'j Sryden, vol. i. p, 225. 
* GilesJacob. ^ee\i\% Poetical Itegitttr, or Lnet,^e., of the En^th 
I AuniiUicPaets, i;i9,p. 41. 



n this Life, see Boawetl's Johnson, vol. it. 
r Leedg, Feb. 10th, 16e9-70. 
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from whiob^H 



in candour ; yet nobody can live long without knowing 
falsehoods of convenience or vanity, falsehoods from 
no eTil immediately visible ensuea, except the general de- 
gradation of human testimony, are very lightly uttered, 
and once uttered, are sullenly supported. Boileau, who 
desired to be thought a rigorous and steady moralist, hav- 
ing told a, petty lie to Lewis XIV. continued it afterwards 
by f ajae dates ; thinking Limself obliged in honour, says 
his admirer, to maintain what, when he said it, was ao well 



Wherever Congreve wae bom, he was educated firat At' 
Kilkenny,' and afterwards at Dublin, his father having 
some military employment that stationed him in Ireland : 
but after having passed through the usual preparatory 
studies, as may be reasonably supposed with great oeleritj 
and success, his father thought it proper to assign him a 
profession, by which something might be gotten ; and 
about the time of the E«volution sent him, at the age of 
sixteen,^ to study law in the Middle Temple, where 
lived for several years, but with very little attention 
Statutes or Eeports. 

His disposition to become an author appeared very 6 
as he very early felt that force of imagination, and 
sessed that copiousness of sentiment, by which intellects 
pleasure can be given. His first performance was 
called " Incognita, or Iiove and Duty reconciled : 



yta.rs hiu senior, and lefl Kilkeanj in 1662 tor Trinit; College, Dublin, I 
where he was in 1686 joined by CongreTe. 

' As we have the register of Congreve's baptism in 1669-70, he I 
muBl hate been tweolj-one when he was admitted to the Middle Tetopla^, J 
March I7lh, 1690-91. 

^ IticognUa ! or Love and Duty Recoiicilcd. A Novel. Printed fiff'l 
Peter Buck, at the sign of the Xample, near Temple Bar ia Fleet Streo^ S 
1699. 
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I praised by the biographers, wko quote some part of the 
preface, that is indeed, for such a time of life, uncommonly 
judicious. I would rather praise it than read it. 
' TTJH firat dramatict labour was the " Old Batehelor ; " of 
■which he says, in his defence against Collier, " that comedy 
^raa written, aa several know, some years before it was 
acted. When I wrote it, I had little thoughts of the 
ihtage ; but did it, to amuae myself , in a slow recovery from 
a fit of aicknesB. Afterwards, through my indiscretion, it 
was seen, and in some little time more it waa acted ; and 
I, through the remainder of my indiscretion, sufEered my- 
self to be drawn in, to the prosecution of a difBcult and 
thankless atndy, and to be involved in a perpetual war 
with knaves and fools." ' 

There seems to be a strange affectation in authors of 
appearing to have done every thing by chance. The " Old 
Batehelor " was written for amusement, in the lai^uor of 
convalescence. Tet it is apparently composed with great 
elaborateness of dialogue, and incessant ambition of wit. 
The age of the writer considered, it is indeed a very won- 
derfal performance ; for, whenever written, it was acted 
fl693) when he was not more than twenty -one ' years old; 
and was then recommended by Mr. Dryden, Mr. Southern, 
and Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden said that he never had 
seen such a first play ; but they found it deficient in some 
things requisite to the success of its exhibition, and by 
their greater experience fitted it for the stage. Southern 

tnaed to relate of one comedy, probably of this, that when 
Congreve read it to the players, he pronounced it so 
^rretchedly that they had almost rejected it ; but they 

* Two beautiful manori&l gardens dispute tbe honour of being the 
birtbplue o( the Old Bachdor, tb&t of Stratton Hall nud that of Alder- 
maston in Berkshire. Gosse, p. S3. 

* Twenly-lhree. For an account of the singular success of ibig plaj , 
iee Cibber's Liuia of tie Poets, vol. it. p, 87. 
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were afterwards bo well persuaded of ita excellence, 1 
for half IV year l)efore it wae acted, the manager allowed it4 
author the privilege of the house. 

Few playB have ever been bo beneficial to the writeTM 
for it procured him the pa.tronage of Halifax,'- who imme"* 
~y made him one of the commiBBioners for licenBing 
d Boon after gave him a place in the pipe- 
office, and another in the cuBtoms of six hundred pounds 
a year." Congreve'a conversation must surely have been 
at least equally pleasing with his writings. h 

Such a comedy, written at such an age, requires som^ | 
consideration. As the lighter species of dramatick poetry ' 
professes the imitation o£ common life, of real manners, 
and doily incidents, it apparently presupposes a familiar 
knowledge of many characters, and exact obaeirvation of 
the passing world ; the difficulty therefore is, to conceiTg^J 
how this knowledge con be obtained by a boy. . ^M 

But if the " Old Batchelor " be more nearly examined»^| 
it will he found to be one of those comedies which may be 
mode by a mind vigorous and acute, and furnished with 
comick characters by the perusal of other poets, without 
much actual commerce with mankind. The dialogue is 
one constant reciprocation of conceits, or clash of wit, in 
which nothing flows necessarily from the occasion, or is 
dictated hy nature. The characters both of men and 
women are either fictitious and artificial, as those otu 
Searhcell and the Ladies ; or easy and common, aa TTtttotl 
a tame idiot, Bhtff a swaggering coward, and Fondlevnfe i^M 
jealous puritan; and the catastrope arises from a mistafaH 
not very probably produced, by marrying a woman in j| 

' Charlea Montague, who was. made Cbancellor of the Kxcbequer ii 
1694, aad became Lord Hslifa?: in 1700. 

' Mr. Qosae (p. 4e) bHowb llie improbftbilit; of Congreie's \ 
of iheae Binecures. 
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Yet this gay comedy, when all these deductions are 
node, will still remain the work of very powerful and 
fertile faculties: the dialogue is quick and sparkling, the 
incidents such as seize the a.ttention, and the wit so 
exuberant that it o'er-informs He teneinent. 

Neit year he gave another specimen of his abilities in 

The Double Dealer," ' which was not received with equal 
MndnesB. He writes to his patron the lord Halifax a 
dedication, in which he endeavours to reconcile the reader 
to that which found few friends among the audience. 
These apologies are always useless ; de guetihug non est 
di^utandum ; men may be convinced, but they cannot be 
pleased, against their will. But though taste is obstinate, 
it is very variable, emd time often prevails when, arguments 
have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both those plays the honour 
(rf her presence ; and when she died, soon after, Congreve 
testified his gratitude by a despicable effusion of elegiac 

itoral ; " a, composition in which all is unnatural, and 
ret nothing is new. 

In another year (1695) his prolific pen produced " Love 
for Love;" a comedy of nearer alliance to life, and ex- 
hibiting more real manners, than either of the former. 
The character of Foresight was then common. Dryden 
calculated nativities ; both Cromwell and king William 

' Acted B.t the Theatre Royal, in November, 1693, and published 
December 4tb, 1693, with the date 1694 on the title-page. With Tie 
SoMe Jkaltr was published Dryden's epistle. To my dear Friend Mr, 
OmigTeve, predieting Congreve's literary succesa, and concluding with (he 
MlebrMed linea : — 

" Be kind to my remains : und ohi defend, 
Apttinst your judgment, your departed friend ! 
Let not the insiilting foe my fame pursue, 
Bnt shade those laurels which descend to yon." 

' Cibber'a Liixi of the FoeU, vol. iv. p. 8B. 
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Iiad their lucky days ; and Shaftesbury himself, though 
he had no religion, was said to regard predictions. Tba 
Sailor is not accounted very natural, but he is verf. 
pleasant.^ 

With this play was opened the New Theatre, under thS* 
direction of Betterton the tragedian ; where he exhibited 
two years afterwards (1697) "The Mourning Bride,"' a 
tragedy, so written as to shew him sufficiently qualified 
for either kind of dramatiek poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards revised it, 
he reduced the versification to gjeater regularity, there is 
more bustle than sentiment ; the plot is busy and intricate, 
and the events take hold on the attention ; hut, except a 
very few passages, we are rather amused with noise, and 
perplexed with stratagem, than entertained with any true 
delineation of natural characters. This, however, was re-. 
ceived with more benevolence than any other of his wor^j 
and still continues to be acted and applauded. 

But whatever objections may be made either to his 
comic or tragick excellence, they are lost at once in the 
blaze of admiration, when it is remembered that he had 
produced these four plays before he bad passed his twenty- 
fifth year ; ^ before other men, even such as are some time 
to shine in eminence, have passed their probation of htera- 
ture, or presume to hope for any other notice than such as 
is bestowed on diligence and inquiry. Among all the 
efEorts of early genius which hterary history records, I 

' Mr. GoBse (p. 70) observes that Lave for Loce has been commonly 
Bccounted Congreve's maalerpiece. Il survived on the stage for more 
than a cenlnry. Hazlitt saw it plajed, and bbjs of it, ■' It still actB, and 
is still acted well." 

" The Moaraing Bride was probably brought out in February, 1697, 
ainee the first edition of the pUy appeared on March 11th of that 
year. Sec Johnson on a favonrile passage id this play. Boswell'a 
Johnson, vol. ii. p. 90. 

" Twenty-seventh. 
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doubt whether any one can be produced that more eur- 
paases the common limits of nature than the plaja of 
Coiigreve. 

About this time began the long-continued controrersy 
between Collier ' and, the poeta. In the reign of Charles 
the First the Puritans had raised a violent clamour against 
the drama, which they considered aa an entertainment not 
lawful to Chriatians, an opinion held by them in common 
with the church of Eome ; and Prynne pubUahed " Hiatrio- 
mastii," ' a huge volume, in which stage-plays were cen- 
sored. The outrages and crimee of the Puritans brought 
afterwards their whole syatem of doctrine into disrepute, 
and from the Keatoration the poets and the players were 
left at quiet ; for to have molested them would have had 
the appearance of tendency to puritanical malignity. 

This danger, however, was worn away hy time ; and 
Collier, a fierce and implacable Nonjuror, knew that an 
attack upon the theatre would never make him suspected 
for a Puritan; he therefore (1698) published "A short 
View of the Immorality and Profaneneas of the Enghsh 
Stage," ' I believe with no other motive than religious zeal 
and hone at indignation. Hewaaformedforacontrovertiat; 
with Buffieieut learning ; with diction vehement and pointed, 
though oft«n vulgar and incorrect; with unconquerable 
pertinacity ; with wit in the highest degree keen and sar- 
caatick ; and with all those powers exalted and invigorated 
by just confidence in his cause. 
I Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walked out to battle, 
■Msd assailed at once moat of the liTing writers, from Dryden 

' See Macaulaj's ulinracter of Collier, Essay ort the Comic Dramatisla 
of the Jtettaration, Essajs (ed. 1H68], vnl. j. pp. 167-70. 

' Uutrio nuatix. The Player'i Seoarge, or Actor's Trngedie. i parW. 
Lond. 1G33. For the publication of this work Prynne was sonlencad by 
thp S(«r Chamber to pay > fine of £5,000. and tn lose his pars in the 
pillorj. * Vid. supr. to), i. p. 418. 
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to Ihirfey.' His onset was yiolent : those pasBagea, whicli 
while tbey stood single had passed with little notice, when 
they were acuutnulated and exposed together, excited 
horror ; the wise and the pious caught the alarm, and the 
niatioti wondered why it had so long Buffered irreligion 
and licentiousness to be openly taught at the publick 

Nothing now remained, for the poets but to resist or fly. 
Dryden'e conscience, or his prudence, angry as he was, 
withheld him from the conflict ; Congreve and Vanbrugh 
attempted answers. Congreve, a very young man, elated 
with success, and impatient of censure, assumed an air of 
confidence and security. His chief artifice of controversy 
is to retort upon his adversary hia own words ; he is very 
angry, and, hoping to conquer Collierwith his own weapons, 
allows himself in the use of every term of contumely and 
contempt ; but he has the aword without the arm of Scan- 
derbeg ; he has his antagonist's coarseness, but not his 
strength. Collier replied ; for contest was his delight, he 
was not to be frighted from his purpose or his prey. 

The cause of Congreve was not tenable : whatever gloBses 
he might use for the defence or palliation of single pas- 
sages, the general tenour and tendency of his plays must 
always be condemned. It is acknowledged, with universal 
conviction, that the peruaal of his works will make no nait 
better ; and that their ultimate effect is to represent plea- 
sure in alliance with vice, and to relax those obhgations 
by which life ought to be regulated. 

The stage found other advocates,' and the dispute was 
protracted through ten years ; but at laat Comedy grew 

' Tom D'Urfej, author of Wit and Mirth ; or Pills to pitrge Mrltt»- 
choly, G vols. ISmo, 1712, and nnmeniuB plays, operas, &c. 

" A Vindication ofihe Stage, said to be by Wjcherley, a very interest- 
ing tract. A L^ence of Dramatie Peetry, bj E. Klmec. TIk Va^fU- 
IMM of till stage, by John Deiinis. '^ 



more modeBt,' and Collier lived to see the reward of liia 
labour in the reformation of the theatre. 

Of the powers by which thia important victory was 
atchieved, a quotation from " Love for Love," and the 
remark upon it, may afford a apecimeo. 
: Sir SampB. 8am,paon'g a very good name; for your 

mpeong were etrong doggfrom ike beginning. 

Angel. Save a care — If you remember, the gtrongetl Samp- 

n of your name puU'd an old hiyuge over his head at lagt. 

"Here you have the Sacred History burlesqued, and 
lampBon once more brought into the house of Dagon, to 
ioake sport for the Philiatinea ! " 

Congreve'a last play was " The Way of the World ; " ' 
vbiuh, though as he hinta in his dedication, it waa written 
with great labour and much thought, was received with ao 
little favour, that, being in a high degree offended and dis- 
gusted, he reaolved to commit his quiet ajid his fame no 
more to the caprices of an audience.' 

From thia time his life ceased to be publick ; he lived for 
himself and for hia friends ; and among his friends was 
able to name every man of bis time whom wit and 
elegance had raised to reputation. It may be therefore 
reasonably supposed that his manners were polite, and his 
conversation pleasing. 

He seems not to have taken much pleasure in writing, as 
l-'4e contributed nothing to the " Spectator," and only one 
■■^per to the " Tatler," though published by men with 

' When Congreve'a Double Dealer was revived on March 4lb, 1699, 

thaw words were printed on the bills: " Writlsn by Mr. Congreve; 

with wver&I expressions omicteit." TLis was noted tiy Dryden as tbe 

Snt time aa author's Danie bad been printed in a play.bill, ac least in 

_ JBligland. 

' Frobsbl)' produced in the first week, of March, 1700, as the book uf 
le play was pubtisbed Maroli 'JStb, 1700. 

"is occasion Dennis remarked, " Mr. Congreve quitted the 
■e early, and that Comedy left it with him."— E. Qosae, p. 138. 
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wfaom he might be supposed -w-illiiig to associate ; and 
though he lived mtuiy years after the pnblicatioD of his 
" MisceUaneoos Poems," Tet he added nothing to them, bat 
Uxed on in literary indolence ; engaged in no controrersy, 
contending with no nv&l. neither soliciting flatterj by pab- 
lick commendations, nor proTokiug ^unity by malignant 
criticism, but passing hia time among the great and splen- 
did, in the placid enjoTment of his fame and fortune. 

HaTing owed his fortune to H»Hf«T^ he continaed alwajrs 
of his patron's party, but, as it seems, without violence or 
acrimony : and his finnne^a was DdUonUlT esteemed, as hia 
abilitieB w«Te reren^iced. His secoiity therefore was Berer 
viohled ; aod when, upon the extrusion of the Whiga, acmie 
■BtaBoaMMU was used kst CtMigT«T«skc>aIdhecliqi)aeed,tbe 
OhI of Oxford m 
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author but a gentleman ; to which the Frenchman re- 
" that if he had been only a gentleman, he ehould not 

ive come to visit him." ' 

In his retirement ' he may be supposed to have applied 
lumaelf to booke ; for he discovers more litierature than the 
poets have commonly attained. But his studies were in 
Mb latter days obstructed by cataracts in bis eyes, which at 
last terminat«d in blindness. This melancholy state wa,3 
a^ravated by the gout, for which he sought relief by a 
journey to Bath; but being overturned in his chariot, 
complained from that time of a pain in his side, and died, 
at his house in Surrey- street in theStrand, Jan. 29. 1728-9. 
Having lain in state in the Jem salem-ch amber, he was 
buried in Westminster- abbey, where a monument is erected 
to hia memory by Henrietta dutchess of Marlborough, to 
whom, for reaeona either not known or not mentioned, he 
bequeathed a legacy of about ten thousand pounds ; the 
accumulation of attentive parsimony, which, though to her 
superfluous and useless, might have given great assistance 
to the ancient family from which he descended, at that 
time by the imprudence of his relation reduced to difficul- 

M and distress. 

Congreve has merit of the highest kind ; he is an original 
writer, who borrowed neither the models of his plot, nor the 
manner of his dialogue. Of his plays I cannot speak dis- 
tinctly j for since I inspected them many years have passed ; 
but what remains upon my memory is, that his characters 
are commonly fictitious and artificial, with very little of 

Lture, and not much of life. He formed a peculiar idea 
'bf comick excellence, which he supposed to consist in gay 



' For a different and more pleaiiine t 


ew of thU eircumatnnce see 


Gobsb's Congrem, pp, 177-8. 




' Who does not lament the absence of 


a BoBWell on July Tth. IJ26 


when Pope enterlaiiied at dinner at Tw 




broke, Gay and Swift, E. and C. vol. vi 


p. 69. 
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remarks and unexpected auBwers ; but that which he 
deavoTired, he seldom faLled of performing. Hia seei 
exhibit not much of humour, imagery, or pasBion : hispeiv 
sonagea are a kind of intellectual gladiators ; every ee 
tence is to ward or strike ; the contest of smartnesa 
never intermitted ; hia wit ia a meteor playing to and fro^ , 
with alternate coruscatione. His comedies have therefor^! 
in some degree, the operation of tragedies j they surprise 
rather than divert, and raise admiration oftener than' 
merriment. But they are the works of a mind replete with 
ima^s, and quick in combination. ' 

Of his miscellaneous poetry, I cannot say anything very 
favourable. The powers of Congreve seem to desert him 
when he leaves the stage, as Autceus was no longer strong 
than he could touch the ground. It cannot be observed, 
without wonder, that a mind ao vigorous and fertile 
dramatick compositions should on any other occasion 
cover nothing but impotence and poverty. He has in t 
little pieces neither elevation of fancy, selection of language, 
nor skill in versification ; jet, if I were required to select 
from the whole mass of English poetry the moat poetical 
paragraph, I know not what I could prefer to an exclama-^ 
tion in " The Mourning Bride : " 



rved> ^ 

disX 

heaet^l 



It wag a fancy'd i 
It bore the accen 



; fur all is huah'd. 



It was thy fear, or «lse some transient wind i 
Whistling thru' hoUows of this vaulted isle : ■ 
We'll listen— 



No, all ia huah'd, BDd still us death.— 'Tia dreadful ! 

How reverend ia tlie face of this tall pile ; 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 

To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made stedfast and immoveable, 

Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 

And terror ou my auhing sight; the toinbe 

And tnouumeat*l cavea of death look cold, 

And shoot a chilnese to my tremhiing Iieart. 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 

Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 

Thy voice — my own affrights me with its echoes." 

He Tho reads those lines enjoys for u, moment tbe 
W powers of a poet ; he foels what he reinemberB to have felt 
before, but he feels it with great increase of sensibility ; 
lie recognizes a familiar image, but meets it again am- 
plified and expanded, embellished with beauty, and enlarged 
I^th majesty. 
I Yet could the author, who appears here to have enjoyed 
IQie confidencti of Nature, lament the death of queen Mary 
5n lines like these : 
r 
T 
A 
T 



" The rocks arc cleft, and new -descending rilU 

Furrow the brows of all th' impending hills. 

The water-gods to Hoods their rivulets turn. 

And each, with streaming eyes, supplies his wanting urn. 

The Fauns forsake the wooda, th e Nymphs the grove, 

And round the plain in sad diatractions rove : 

In prickly brakes their tender hinbs they tear, 

And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 

With their sharp nails, themselves the Sa^ra wound, 

And tug their shaggy beards, and bite with grief the ground, 

Lo Pan himself, beneath a blasted oak. 

Dejected lies, fais pipe in pieces broke. 

See Pales weeping too, in wild despair. 

And to the piercing winds her bosom bare. 

And see yon fading myrtle, whero appears 
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1'he Qneen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears ; 
See how she wrings her bands, and beats her breaat, 
And tears her nseless girdle from ber waist: 
Hear the sad murmurs of ber sigbing doves ! 
For grief they sigh, forgetfol of their loves." 

And many years adEter, he gave no proof that time had. 
improved his wisdom or hie wit ; for, on the death of the 
marquis of Blandford, this was his song : 

" And now the winds, wliieh had so long been still. 

Began the swelling air with sighs to fill ; 

The water-nympbs, who motionless remain'd 

Like images of ice, while sbe complain'd, 

Now loos'd their streams : as when descending rains 

Boll the steep torrents headlong o'er the plains. 

The prone creation, wbo so long had gnz'd, 

Charm'd with her cries, and at her griefs araaz'd. 

Began to roar and howl with horrid yell. 

Dismal to hear, and terrible to tell ; 

Nothing but groans and sighs were heard around. 

And Echo multiplied each mournful sound." 

In both these funeral poems, when he has yelled out maiiy{. 
syUablee of senseless dolour, be dismisses his reader witb' 
senseless consolation : from the grave of Pastora 
light that forms a star ; and where Amaryllis wept for 
Amyntas, from every tear sprung up a violet. 

But Wilhaan is bis hero, and of William he will sing; 

" The hovering winds on downy wings shall wa,it around, 
And catch and waft t« fiireign lands, the flying sonad," 

It cannot but be proper to shew what they shall have 
catch and carry : 

" 'Twas now, when flowery lawns the prospect made, 

And flowing brooks beneath a forest shade, 

A lowing heifer, loveliest of the herd. 

Stood feeding by ; while two fierce bolls prepat'd 



Their armed heada for fight ; b^ (ate of war to prove 

The victor worthy of the fair-one's love. 

Untbuugbt presage of what met next mj view ; 

For Booa tbe shady scene withdrew. 

And now, for woods, and fields, and springing flowers, 

Behold a town arise, bulwark'd with walls and lofty towers ; 

Two rival arraiea all the plain o'erspread, 

Each in battalia rang'd, and shining arms array'd ; 

With eager eyea beholding both from far, 

Namur, the prize and mietreas of the war." 

The " Birth of the Muse " is a miserable fiction. One 
good line it has, which was borrowed from I>rydeii. The 
concluding verses are these : 

" This aaidv no more remain'd. Th' ctherial host 
Again impatient crowd the cry a fail coast. 
The father, now, within his spacious hands, 
Encompaaa'd all the mingled moss of aeaa and lands ; 
And, having heav'd aloft the ponderous sphere, 
He launch'd the world to float in ambient air." 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Arabella Hunt 
geems to be the best : hia ode for Cecilia's Day, however, 
lias some lines which Pope had in hia mind when he wrote 
his own. 

Hia imitatione of Horace are feebly paraphmstical, and 
the additiona which he makes are of little value. He 
sometimes retains what were more properly omitted, as 
when he talks of vervain and gitms to propitiate Venus. 

Of hia Translations, the satire of Juvenal was written 
very early, and may therefore be forgiven, though it have 
□ot the massiness and vigour of the original. In all his 
versions strength and sprightlineas are wanting: his 
Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is perhaps the best. His 
lines are weakened with expletives, and his rhymes are 
frequently imperfect. 

His petty poems are seldom worth the cost of criticism : 
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aometimes the tliougbta are faJae, and sometimeB c 
In hia verses on lady Gethin, the !atter part ia an imitation 
of Dryden'a ode on Mrs. Killigrew ; and Doris, that has 
been ao layiahly flattered bj Steele, has indeed aome lively 
stanzas, but the expression might be mended ; and the 
most striking part o£ the character had been already shewn 
in " Love for Love." His " Art of Pleaaing " is founded 
on a vulgar but perhaps impracticable principle, and the 
Htalenees of the sense ia not concealed by any novelty of 
illustration or elegance of diction. 

This tissue of poetry, from which he seems to have hoped 
a lasting name, is totally neglected, and known only a 
is appended to his plays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, his plays 
are likely to be read ; but, except what relates to the stage, 
I know not that he has ever written a stanza that is sung, 
or a couplet that is quoted. The general character of his ] 
Miscellanies is, that they shew little wit, and little virtue. 

Yet to him it must be confessed that we are indebted 
for the correction of a national error, and for the cure of 
our Findarick madness. He first taught the English. 
writer's that Pindar's odes were regular ; and though cer- 
tainly he had not the fire requisite for the higher spedea 
of lyrick poetry, he haa shewn us that enthusiam has its 
rules, and that in mere confusion there is neither grace I 
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SIE EICKAED BLACEMOKE is one of th. 
whose writiugs have attracted mucli notice, but of 
I "wbose life atid ma,aners very little btta been coium.unicB.ted, 
I #iul whose lot it baa i)een to be much oftenec mentioned by 
) enemiea than b; friends.' 

e was the sou of Robert Blaekmore of Coraham in 
I IWiltahire, styled by Wood Genlhnian, and supposed to 
1 been an attorney : baring been for some time educated 
i ^ a country- school, he was sent at thirteen to Westminster ; 
I and in 1668 was entered at Edmund-Hall in Oxford, where 
he took the de^ee of M.A. June 3, 1676, and resided 
tliirteen years; a much longer time than it is usual to 
spend at the univeraity ; and which he seems to have passed 
with very little attention to the buainess of the place ; for 
in his poems, the ancient namea of nations or places, which 
he often introduces, are pronounced by chance. He after- 
wards travelled : at Padua he was made doctor of physick ; 
and, after having wandered about a year and a half on the 
Continent, returned home. 

In some part of his life, it is not known when, his indi- 
gence compelled him to teach a school ; an humiliation 
with which, though it certainly lasted but a little while, 
his enemies did not forget to reproach him, when he became 
consptcuouH enough to excite malevolence ; and let it be 



n Jahnion'B generous trealment of Blacjcmor 
1 this Life. Boflwell's Jokaioa, vol. iv. p, 18. 
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remembered for his honour, that to have been < 
Bchool-inaater ia the only reproach which all the perspia 
city of malice, animated by wit, baa ever fiied upon h 
private life. 

When he first engaged in the study of physiek, he ii 
qviired, as he says, of Dr. Sydenham what authore ! 
should read, and was directed by Sydenham to " Don 
Quixot«;" lekich, B&id he. Tea very good book; I read it Ml. 
The perverseneas of mankind makea it often mischievous 
in men of eminence to give way to merriment. The idle 
and the illiterate will long shelter themaelves under this 
foolish apophthegm. 

Whether he rested satisfied with this direction, or sought 
for better, he conunenced physician, and obtained high 
eminence and extensive practice. He became Fellow of 
the College of Physicians, April 12, 1687, being one of the 
thirty which, by the new charter of king James, were added 
to the former Fellows.' Hia residence was in Cheapaide, 
and hia friends were chiefly in the city. In the early p 
of Blackmore'a time, a citizen was a term of reproach ; 
his place of abode waa another topick to which his advf 
saries had recourse, in the penury of acandal. 

Blackmore, therefore, was made a poet not by necessi 
but inclination, and wrote not for a livelihood but ■ 
fame ; or, if he may tell hia own motives, for a n 
purpose, to engage poetry in the cause of Virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his first pu 
work was an heroick poem. He was not known as a n 
of verses, till he published (in 1695) " Prince Arthur," 

' He becime Censor of Ihe Collpge [n 
on AoKaBt 32nd, 1716, which office be n 
A, H. BuUen, Diet. Sai. Bing. 

' Prinet Arlhar. An Heroick Poem in Ten Booka, 
a, second edition in 1696 and third in 1714 : an enli 
twelve book* appeared in 1697. 
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1 books, written, as he relates, ^y »vxh catches and etarit, 

1 guck occagional unctrtain houra as his profession 

ied, and for the greatest part in coffee-housee, or in 

J up and down, the streets. For the latter part of 

) apology he waa accused of nrttln^ to the rumbling of 

1 duiTiot-tnheeU. He had read, he aaya, but little poetry 

tgkout his whole life; and for fifteen years before had 

t wriiten an hundred verses, except one copy of Latin 

Hrsee in praise of a friend's booh. 

He thinkB, and with some rea,3on, that from such a. per- 

formauee perfection caonot be expected ; but he finds an- 

_ other reason for the severity of his censurera, which he 

[preesea in language such aa Cheapaide easily furnished. 

lot free of the Poets Company, having never kissed the 

yr'thands: mine is therefore noteomuchasapermigsion- 

boe7», but a downright interloper. Those gentlemen who carry 

\ their poetical trade in a joint stock, would certainly do 

t they could to sink and rmivi an wnUconsed adeenturer, 

tottPUhsiamding I disturbed none of their factories, nor im- 

rted any goods they had ever dealt in. He had lived in 

e city till he had learned its note. 

That " Princo Arthur " fonnil many readers, is certain ; 
1 two years it had three editions ; a very uncommon 
bance of favourable reception, at a time when hterary 
sity was yet confined to particular classes of the 
nation. Such success naturally raised animosity ; and 
Dennis attacked it by a formal criticism, more tedious and 
dis^sting than the work which he condemns. To this 
laure may be opposed the approbation of Locke and the 
" ration of MoUneui,' which are found in their printed 
I lictters. Molineux ^ is particula-rly delighted with the song 
of Mopas, which is therefore subjoined to this narrative. 

' Ioclte'8 Woris, ed. 1727, vol. iii. pp. 568-573. 
' WilliajD Molyiiea.>( [l65G-lGtlS), raatherQatician and 
There was alao a Tiiomaa Molyneus, a cornsfpondeoi of Locke. 
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It ie remarked hj Pope,' that what raUee the hero ofieit\ 
gitda the man. Of Blackmore it may be said, that as the 
poet sinks, the man rises ; the animadTersiona of Deimis, 
ineolent ajid contem.ptiious as they were, raised in him do 
iinplacabie resentment : he and his critick were afterwards 
friends ; and in one of his latter works he praises Dennia 
aa equal to BoUeau in poetry, and »uperiin- to ktm in eritieati 
abilitiee. 

He seems to have been more delighted with praise than 
pained hy censure, and, instead of slackening, quickened 
his career. Having in two years produced ten books of 
" Prince Arthur," in two years more (1697) he sent into 
the world "King' Arthur" in twelve. The provocation 
was now doubled, and the resentment of wita and criticks 
may be supposed to have increased in proportion. He 
found, however, advantages more than equivalent to all 
their outrages ; he was this year made one of the physicians 
in ordinary to king William, and advanced by him to the 
honour of knighthood, with a present of a gold chain and 
a medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed his knighthood 
his new poem ; but king William was not very studiouB 
poetry, and Blackmore perhaps had other merit 
says, in boa Dedication to " Alfred." ' that he had i 
part in the aucceanon of the house of Sanover than ever 
had. bnaaled. 

What Blackmore could contribute to the Succession, 
what he imagined himself to have contributed, cannot n( 
be known. That he had been of considerable use, I doal 
not but he believed, for I hold him to have been 
honest ; but he might easily make a false estimate of 
own importance : those whom their virtue restrains froi 
deceiving others, are often disposed by their vanity tffi 

' Ets. on Man, Pt. W. Aid. P. vol. ii. \ 
' Alfred, an Epic Po«Tn in twelve hooki 
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iTe themselves. Whether he promoted i. 
not, he at least approved it, and adhered invariably to 
his principles and party throug'h hie whole life. 

His ajdour of poetrj still continued ; and not long after 

(170Q) he pubUshed a " Paraphrase on the Book of Job," 

other parts of the Scripture. Thia performance Dry- 

L, who pursued him with great malignity, hved long 

logh to ridicule in a Prologue. 

The wita easily confederated against him, as Dryden, 
'hose favour they aJmoet all courted, was his professed 
Irersary. He had besides given them reason for resent- 
L his Preface to " Prince Arthur," he had said 
of the Dramatick Writers almost all that was alleged after- 
wards by CoUier ; but Blackmore'a censure was cold and 
ineral. Collier's was personal and ardent ; Blackmore 
night his reader to dishke, what Colher incited him to 
tbhor. 
In his Prefaee to "King Arthur" he endeavoured to 
gftin at least one friend, and propitiated Congreve by higher 
praise of his " Mourning Bride" than it has obtained from 
any other eritick. 

The same year' he published, a "Satire on Wit;" a 
proclamation of defiance which united the poets almost all 
against him, and which brought upon him lampoons and 
ridicule from every side. This he doubtless foresaw, and evi- 
dently despised ; nor should his d^ity of mind be without 
its praise, hod he not paid the homage to greatness which he 
denied to genius, and degraded himself by conferring that 
authority over the national taste, which he takes from the 
poets, upon men of high rank and wide infiueuce, but of 
leaa wit, and not greater virtue. 

Here is again discovered the inhabitant of Cheapside, 
iriioae head cannot keep his poetry unmingled with trade. 
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To hinder that intellectual bankniptey which he affects to 
fear, he will erect a " Bank for Wit." 

In this poem he justly ceneured Dryden's impiiritiee, 
but praised his powers ; though in a subsequent edition 
he retained the satire and omit(«d the praise. What was 
his reason I know not ; Dryden was then no longer in hia 
way. 

Hia head still teemed with heroick poetry, and (1705) 
he published " Eliza " ' in ten books. I am afraid that the 
world was now weary of contending about Blackmore's 
heroes ; for I do not remember that by any author, serious 
or comical, I have found "Eliza" either praised or blamed. 
She dropped, as it seems, dead-horn from the press. It is 
never mentioned, and was never seen by me tiU I borrowed 
it for the present occasion , Jacob' says, it ie corrected, and 
remaed far another impression; but the labour of revision 
was thrown away. 

From this time he turned some of his thoughts to the 
celebration of living characters ; and wrote a poem on the 
" Kit-cat Club," and " Adyice to the Poets how to celebrate 
the Dnke of Marlborough ; " but on occasion of another 
year of success, thinking himself qualified to give more 
instruction, he again wrote a poem of "Advice to a Weaver 
of Tapestry." Steele was then publishing the " Tatler ; " 
and looking round him for something at which he mi^ht 
laugh, unluckily hghted on Sir Richard's work, and treated 
it with such contem.pt, that, as Fenton observes, he put 
an end to the species o£ writers that gave " Advice to 
Painters." 

Not long after (1712) he published " Creation, a philo- 
sophical Poem," which has been, by my recommendation, 
inserted in the late collection. Whoever judges of this by 
any other of Blackmore's performances, will do it injury. 




praise given by Addiaon (" Spec." 339) ia too well 

lown to be transcribed ; but some notice is due to the 
testimony of Denoie. who calls it a " philosophical Poem, 
which has equalled that of Lucretius in the beauty of its 
TersificatioD, and infinitely surpassed it in the solidity and 
sb'eiigth of its reasoning." 

Why an author surpasses himself, it is natural to enquire. 
I have heard from Mr. Draper, an eminent bookseCer, an 
account received by him from Ambrose Philips, " That 
Blaokmore, as he proceeded in this poem, laid his manu' 
script from time to time before a club of wits with whom 
he associated ; and that every man contributed, as he could. 
either improvement or correction ; so that," said P hili ps, 
" there are perhaps no where in the book, thirty lines together 
that now stand as they were originally written." 

The relation of Phihps, I suppose, was true ; but when 
all reasonable, all credible allowance is made for this 
friendly revision, the author will still retain an ample 
cUvidend of praise ; for to him m ust always be assigned the 
plan of the work, the distribution of its parts, the choice 
of topicks, the train of argument, and what is yet more, 

le general predominance of philosophical judgement and 
itical spirit. Correction seldom effects more than the 

ippression of faults : a happy line, or a single elegance, 
may perhaps be added ; but of a lai^e work the general 
character must always remain ; the original constitution 
can be very little helped by local remedies ; inherent and 
radical dullness will never be much invigorated by ex- 
trinsick animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing else, would have 
transmitted bim to posterity among the first favourites of 
the English Muse ; but to make verses was his transcen- 
dent pleasure, and as he was not deterred by censure, he 
was not satiated with praise. 

He deviated, however, sometimes into other tracks of 
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literature, and condeseended to entertain his readers with 
plain prose. When the "Spectator" stopped, he considered 
the polite world as destitute of entertainment; and in. 
concert with Mr. Hughes, who wrote every third paper^ 
published three times a week the " Lay Monastery," ^ 
founded on the eiippoaitiou that some literary men, whose* 
characters are described, had retired to a house in the 
country to enjoy phUoBophical leisure, and resolved to 
instruct the public, by communicating their disquisition* 
and amusements. Whether any real persons were con- 
i-ealed under fictitious names, is not known. The hero of 
the club ia one Mr. Johnson ; such a constellation of excel- 
lence, that his character shall not be suppressed, though. 
there is no great genius in the design, nor skill in the 
delineation. 

"The first I shall name is Mr. Johnson, a gentleman 
that owes to Nature excellent faculties and an elevated' 
genius, and to industry and apphcation many acquired- 
accomplishments. His taste is distinguishing, just and 
delicate; his judgement clear, and his reason strong, 
accompanied with an imagination full of spirit, of great 
compass, and stored with refined ideas. He is a critiot of 
the first rank ; and, what is his peculiar ornament, he w 
delivered from the ostentation, malevolence, and supe^-*- 
eilious temper, that so often blemish men of that charac' 
His remarks result from the nature and reason of thii 
and are formed by a judgement free, and unbiassed by 
authority of those who hare lazily followed ea«h other 
the same beaten track of thinking, and are arrived only utt- 
the reputation of acute grammarians and com.mentatorB j 
men, who have been copying one another many hundreff.^ 
years, without any improvement ; or, if they have venture*! 
farther, have only applied in a mechanical manner th*! 

' Tht Lay Monastery cfinsisled of Essays, Discourses, &c.. publisl 
singly, under tbe title of The Lay Monk, 2nd ed., :"" 
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antient criticks to modem writings, and with 
it labour discovered nothing but their own want of 
jadgement and capacity. As Mr. Johnson penetrates to 
the bottom of his subject, by which means his observationB 
are solid and natural, as well as dehcate, so his design is 
iJwayB to bring to light something useful and ornamental ; 
whence his character is the reverse to theirs, who have 
eminent abilities in insignificant knowledge, and a great 
ielicity in finding out trifies. He is no leas industrious to 
krch out the merit of an author, than sagaj^ous in dis- 
his errors and defects ; and takes more pleasure in 
commending the beauties than exposing the blemishes of 
a. laudable writing: like Horace, in a long work, he can 
bear some deformities, and justly lay them on the imper- 
fection of human nature, which is incapable of faultless 
iductiona. When an excellent Drama appears in 
;blick, and by its iatrinsick worth attracts a general 
iplause, he is not stung with envy and spleen ; nor does 
express a savage nature, in fastening upon the cele- 
.ted author, dwelling upon his imaginary defects, and 
ising over his conspicuous excellences. He treats all 
irs upon the same impartial foot ; and is not, like the 
eriticka, taken up entirely in finding out only the 
.uties of the ancient, and nothing but the errors of the 
modem writers. Never did any one express more kind- 
Hess and good nature to young and unfinished authors ; he 
promotes their interests, protects their reputation, ei- 
jtenuates their faults, and sets off their virtues, and by his 
idour guards them from the severity of his judgement. He 
like those dry criticks, who are morose because they 
LOt write themselves, but is himseU master of a good 
. poetry ; and though he does not often employ it, 
has sometimes entertained his friends with his un- 
led performances." 
The rest of the Lay Monks seem to be but feeble 
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mortala, in comparison with the gigantic Johuaon; ■% 
yet, with all his abilities, and the help of the fratemitjl 
could drive the publication but to forty papers, which v 
afterwards collected into a volume, and called in the titji 
" A Sequel to the ' Spectators.' " 

Some years afterwards (1/16 and 1?17) he published 
two volumes of £ssaye in proae. which can be commflnddfil'4 
only as they are written for the highest and nobleat puivJ^ 
pose, the promotion of religion. Blackmore's prose is not 
the prose of a poet ; for it is languid, sluggish, and lifeless ; 
his diction is neither daring nor exact, his flow neither 
rapid nor easy, and his periods neither smooth nor strong. 
Hia account of Wit will shew with how little cleameaft.g 
he is content to think, and how little his thoughts i 
recommended by his language. 

" As to its efficient cause. Wit owes its production itfm 
an extraordinary and peculiar temperament in the com 
tution of the possessor of it, in which is found a concu 
rence of regular and exalted ferments, and an affluence (^1 
animal spirits, refined and rectified to a great degree cC 1 
purity ; whence, being endowed with vivacity, brightnes 
and celerity, as well in their reflexions as direct motii 
they become proper instruments for the spritely operatioi 
of the mind ; by which means the iraaginatioi 
great facility range the wide field of Nature, contemplatj 
an infinite variety of objects, and, by observing the s 
tude and disagreement of their several qualities, single oat) J 
and abstract, and then suit and unite those ideas whic^a 
will best serve its purpose. Hence beautiful allusionB/f 
surprising metaphors, and admirable sentiments, 
always ready at hand: and while the fancy is full • 
images collected from innumerable objects and the 
different qualities, relations, and habitudes, it can i 
pleasure dress a common notion in a strange but becom 
garb ; by which, as before observed, the same thought w 
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appear a new one, to the great delight and wonder of the 
hearer. What we call genin-g results from thii particular 
bapp7 complexion in the first formation of the person that 
enjoys it, and is Nature's gift, but diversified by various 
Bpeuifick characters and limitations, as its active fire is 
blended and allayed by different proportions of phlegm, or 
reduced and regulated by the contrast of opposite ferments. 
Therefore, as there happens in the composition of a 
faeetiouB genius a greater or leaa, though still an inferior, 
degree of judgement and prudence, one man of wit will be 
varied and distinguished from another." 

In these Essays he took little care to propitiate the 
wita ; for he scorns to avert their malice at the expence of 
Tirtue or of truth. 

Several, in their books, have many sarcastical and 
■piteful strokes at religion in general ; while others make 
themselves pleasant with the principles of the Christian. 
0£ the last kind, this age has seen a most audacious 
example in the book intituled, " A Tale of a Tub." Had 
this writing been published in a pagan or popbh nation, 
who are justly impatient of all indignity offered to the 
rligion of their country, no doulrt bat the 
would have received the punishment he deserved. 
e &ite of this impious buffoon is very different ; for 
a ^tyteatant kingdom, zealous of their dvil and r»- 
immnnities. he has not only escaped affront* aad 
efUcta of pnblick resentment, but has been careaaed 
fatfoniied by persons of great figar>;, and of ail 
Violent party-men, who differed in all 
agreed in their torn to shew particular 
&iendahip to tbU iosotenl derider of the 
eovntTT, tin at laat the raputed witter u not 
with inq^uiity, bat tannapb in his tbgmtj 
I do not ksdv that any imqmrjr or warrh 
mde after tins wnting, (v that an j reward waa 
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ever offered for the discovery of the author, o 
infamouB liook was ever condemned to be 
publick : whether this proceeds from tlie excessive e 
and love that men in power, during the late reign, had for 
wit, or their defect of zeal and concern for the Christian 
Behgion, will be determined best by those who are 1 
acquainted with their character." 

In another place he speaks with becoming abhorrence dj 
a godlees author who has burlesqued a. Psalm. This a 
was supposed to be Pope, who published a reward for a 
one that would produce the coiner of the accusation, 1 
never denied it ; and was afterwards the perpetual and ii 
cessant enemy of Blackniore.' 

One of his Essays is upon the Spleen, which is treah? 
by him so much to his own satisfaction, that he has pnn 
lished the same thoughts in the same words ; first L 
" Lay Monastery ; " then in the Essay; and then ii 
Preface to a Medical Treatise on the Spleen. One pasaii 
which I have found already twice, I will here exhibit, \ 
cause I think it better imagined, and better expresBe 
than could be expected from the common tenour of I 

" — As the several combinations of i 
ness and folly produce an infinite variety of i 
understanding, so the amicable a«commodation and alliance 
between several virtues and vices produce an equal diver- 
sity in the dispositions and manners of mankind ; whence 
it comes to pass, that as many monstrous and absurd pro- 
ductions are found in the moral as in the intellectual 
world. How surprising is it to observe among the least 
culpable men, some whose minds are attracted by heav^ 
and earth, with a seeming equal force; some who t 
proud of humility; others who are censorious and i 



' Simeiad, ii. 359-68. 
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itable, yet aelf-denjing and devout; aotne who join 
of the world with sordid avarice ; and othera, 
preserve a great degree of piety, with ill-nature and 
ivemed passionB : nor are instances of this inconsistent 
leas frequent among bad men. where we often, 
with admiration, see persona at once generous and unjust, 
impious lovers of their country, a,nd flagitious heroes, good- 
natured sharpers, immoral men of honour, and Ubertines 
who will sooner die than change their religion ; and though 
true that repugnant coalitions of so high a degree are 
id but in a part of manlririd, yet none of the whole 
nrass, either good or bad, areintirely exempted from some 
absurd mixture." 

He about this time (Aug. 22, 1716) became one of the 

tjrfec^ of the College of Physcians ; and was soon after 
it. 1) chosen Cemor. He seems to have arrived late, 
fliatever was the reason, at his medical honours. 
Having succeeded so well in his book on " Creation," by 
which he established the great principle of all Eeligion, he 
thought his undertaking imperfect, unless he likewise en- 
ioTixA the truth of Revelation ; a,nd for that purpose added 
another poem on "K«demption." '■ He had Ukewise written, 
Wore his "Creation," three books on the "Nature of 
fan." " 

The lovers of musical devotion have always wished for a 
more happy metrical version thaji they have yet obtained 
of the book of Pealma ; this wish the piety of Blackmore 
led him to gratify, and he produced (1721) " a new Version 
of the Psalms of David, htted to the Tunes used in 
■Churches ; " which, being recommended by the archbishops 
And nmny bishops, obained a licence for its admission into 
publick worship ; but no admission has it yet obtained, nor 
has it any right to come where Brady and Tate have got 
' Sedtraption, b Divine Focm in ax books, 1722. 
' 2S( ^odire o/'JWirn, appeared in tTl 1, in tliree books. 
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possession. Blackmore's name must he added to those q 
many others, who, by the same attempt, have obta 
oalj the praise of meaning well. 

He was not yet deterred from heroick poetry ; there v 
another monarch of this island, for he did not fetch li 
heroes from foreiga countries, whom he considered aa" 
worthy of the Epic muse, and he dignified Alfred (1723) 
with twelve books. But the opinion of the nation was now 
settled ; a hero introduced by Blackmore waa not likely to 
find either respect or kindness ; " Alfred " took his place 
by "Eliza" in silence and darkness: benevolence waa 
ashamed to favour, and malice was weary of insulting. 0{_ 
his four Epic Poems, the first had such reputation 8 
popularity as enraged the criticka ; the second was at It 
known enough to be ridiculed ; the two last had n 
friends nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which if it aeizee c 
part of a character corrupts all the rest by degrees, 
more, being despised as a poet, was in time neglected a 
physician ; hia practice, which was once iuvidiously g 
forsook him in the latter part of his life ; b 
nature, or by principle, averse from idleness, I 
his unwelcome leisure in writing books on physick, : 
teaching others to cure those whom he could himself c 
no longer. I know not whether I can enumerate a 
treatises by which he has endeavoured to diffuse t] 
of healing ; for there is scarcely any distemper, of c 
ful name, which he has not taught his reader 1 
oppose. He has written oa the sinall-pox, with a vehemeE 
invective against inoculatio-n ; on consumptions, the splee 
the gout, the rheumatism, the king's-evil, the dropsy, ' 
jaundice, the stone, the diabetes, and the plague.' 

' Swift gires a ludicrous rhyming list of Blackm ore's writings il 
cop; of verses " to be placed under the pitture uf England's Arch-Fuel^ 
&c, Scolt's Swifl, 2ad ed., 1624, vol. xiii. p. 374. 




Of those booke, if I had read them, it could not be 
acted that I should be able to give a critical account. 
i have been told that there is something in them of veia- 
a. and discontent, discovered by a perpetual attempt to 
e physick from its sublimity, and to represent it as 
attainable -without much previous or concomitant learning. 
By the transient glances which I have thrown upon them, 
I have observed an affected contempt of the Ancients, and 
a supercilious derision of transmitted knowledge. Of this 
indecent arrogance the following quotation from his Preface 
othe "Treatise on the Small- pox" will afEord a speci- 
II which, when the reader finds, what I fear la tnie, 
lat when he was censuring Hippocrates he did not know 
i difference between aphoriem aud apophthegm, he will 
t pay much regard to his determinations concerning 
(ncient learning. 

I for this book of Aphorisms, it is like my lord 
eon'a of the same title, a book of jeets, or a grave col- 
Betion of trit« and trifling observations ; of which though 
J are true and certain, yet they signify nothing, and 
lay afEord diversion, but no instruction ; most of them 
5 much inferior to the sayings of the wise men of 
!, which yet are so low and mean, that we are enter- 
L every day with more valuable sentiments at the 
e- conversation of ingenious and learned men." 
I I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total disgrace, 
Ibd will therefore quote from another Preface a passage 
a reprehensible. 

" Some gentlemen have been disingenuous and unjust 

', by wresting and forcing my meaning in the Preface 

o another book, as if I condemned and exposed all learn- 

ig, though they knew I declared that I greatly honoured 

md esteemed all men of superior literature and erudition ; 

d that I only undervalued falseor superficial learning, that 

ifies nothing for the service of mankind ; and that, as 
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to physick, I eipresBly affirmed tiiat learning must be 
joined with native genius to mako a, physician of the first 
rank ; but if those talents are separated, I asserted, and do 
stUl insist, that a man of native sagacity and diligence, wiB 
prove a more able and useful practiser, than a heavy 
notional scholar, encumbered with a heap of confused 
ideas." 

He was not only a poet and a physician, but produced 
likewise a work of a different kind, " A true and impartial 
History of the Conspiracy against King William, of 
glorious Memory, in the Year 1695." ' This I have never 
seen, but suppose it at least compiled with integrity, 
engaged likewise in theological controversy, and wrote twO" 
hooka againat the Arians ; " Just Prejudices against the 
Ariau Hypothesis ; " ' and " Modem Arians unmasked. 
Another of his works is "Natural Theology, or Mora}' 
Duties considered apart from Positive ; with some Obaer< 
vations on the DesL-ableneafi and NecesHity of a super- 
natural Pevelation." ' This was the last book that he 
published. He left behind bim " The accomplished 
Preacher, or an Essay upon the Divine Eloquence ; " ' 
■which was printed after his death by Mr. White of Nay* 
land in Essex, the minister who attended his death-bed, 
and testified the fervent piety of bis last hours. He died 
on the eighth of October, 1729, 

Blackmore, by the unremitted enmity of the wits, whom 
he provoked more by his virtue than bis dulness, has 
exposed to worse treatment than he deserved ; h 
was so long used to point every epigram upon dull 

' Svo, published 1723. 

' 1721, a second edilion published ITSfi. 

' 1721, Bvo, 

■ 1728, 8»o. 

' Edited and published by the Hei, John V 
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lat it became at laat a bye-word of contempt : but it de- 

i obBerration, that malignity takes hold only of his 
.nd that his life passed without reproach, even 
3 his boldness of reprehension naturally turned upon 
a many eyes desirous to eapy faults, which many tongues 
-would have made haste to publish. But those who could 
not blame, could at least forbear to praise, and therefore 
of hia priTate life and domeatick character there are no 



Ab an author he may justly claim the honours of ma^- 

The inceaaant attacks of his eaemies, whether 

r merry, are never discovered to have disturbed 

bis quiet, or to have lessened his confidence in himself ; 

they neither awed him to silence nor to caution ; they 

neither provoked him to petulance, nor depressed liim to 

L<complaint. While the distributors of literary fame were 

l«ndeavouring to depreciate aud degrade him, he either 

r defied them, wTot« on as he had written before, 

B and never turned aside to quiet them by civility, or repreas 

I them by confutation. 

He depended with great security on his own powers, and 
Kjierhaps was for that reason less diligent in perusing books. 
■•His literature was, I think, but small. What he knew of 
I'Aatiquity, I suspect him to have gathered from modem 
K^ompilera : but though he could not boast of much critical 
f imowledge, his mind was stored with general principles, 
^«iid he left minute researches to those whom he considered 
ka little minds. 

With this disposition be wrote most of his poems. 

Having formed a magnificent design, he was careless of 

particular and subordinate el^ances; he studied no 

L niceties of versification ; he waited for no felicities of fancy ; 

■ but caught his first thoughts in the first words in which 

m they were preaented : nor does it appear that he saw b 

I performances, or had ever elevated hia v 
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that ideal perfettion which everv geniuB bora to excel ia 
eondemned always to pursue, anil never overtake. In the 
first suggestions of his imt^ination he acquiesced; he 
thought them good, and did not seek for better. His 
works may be read a long time without the occurrence of 
a single line that stands prominent from the rest. 

The poem on " Creation " has, however, the appearance 
of more circumspection ; it wants neither harmony of 
numbers, accuracy of thought, nor elegance of diction: it 
has either been written with great eare, or, what cannot 
be imagined of so long a work, with such felicity as made 
care less necessary. 

Its two constituent parts are ratiocination and descrip- 
tion. To reason in verBe, is allowed to be difficult ; but 
Bla«kmore not only reasons in verse, hut very often reasons 
poetically ; and finds the art of uniting ornament with 
strength, and ease with closeness. This is a skill which 
Pope might have condescended to learn from him. when, he 
needed it so much in his Moral Essays. 

In his descriptions both, of life and nature, the poet a 
the philosopher happily co-operate ; truth ii 
by elegance, and elegance sustained by truth. 

In the structure and order of the poem, not only t 
greater parts are properly consecutive, but the didactick & 
illustrative paragraphs are so happily mingled, that labow 
is relieved by pleasure, and the anention is led on tlirouj 
a long succession of varied excellence to the original j 
tion, the fmidamental principle of wisdom and of Tirtue. 

As the herwick poems of Blackmore are now little read, 
it is thought proper to insert, as a specimen from " Prince 
Arthur," the song of MofMt mentioned by Molineux.' 

" Bill that wbich ArUmr with most pleasure heud. 
Were noble ftrsins. b; Mopas snug the bud, 

> Lockv's ITiir*^ 1737. toL Si. pL ST3. 
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Who to hia harp in lofty verse began, 
And through the secret maze of Nstiirti run. 
He the great Spirit aung, tliat all things fiU'd, 
That the tumulEiioua waves of Chaos stiil'd ; 
Whose nod dispos'd the jarring seeds to peace, 
And made the wars of hostile Atoms cease. 
All Beings we in fruitful Nature find, 
Proceeded from the great Eternal Mind ; 
Streams of his uneiihaustod spring of power, 
And cherish'd with his influence, endure. 
He spread the pure cernleau fields on high. 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted sky. 
Which he, to suit their glory with their height, 
Adom'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with light. 
His hand directed all the tuneful spheres, 
He tum'd their orbs, and polish'd all the stars. 
He fill'd the Sun's vast lamp with golden light, 
And bid the silver Moon adorn the night, 
He spread the airy Ocean without shores. 
Where birds are wafted with their feather'd oars. 
Then sung the bard haw the light vapours rise 
From the wanu earth, and cloud the smiting skies. 
He sung how some, chill'd in their airy flight, 
Fall scatter'd down in pearly dew by night. 
How some, rais'd higher, sit in secret steams 
On the reflected paints of hounding beams ; 
Tin, chill'd with cold, they shade th' etherial plain, 
Then on the thu-sty earth descend in rain. 
How some, whose parts a slight contexture show, 
Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy snow. 
How part is spun in silken threads, and clings 
Entangled in the grass in glewy strings. 
HoiF others stamp to stones, with rushing sound 
Pall from their crystal quarries to the ground. 
How some are laid in trains, that kindled fly 
In harmless fires by night, about the sky. 
How some in winds blow with impetuous force. 
And carry tuin where they bend their course : 
While some conspire to form a gentle breeze, 
To fan the air, and play among the trees. 
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How some, enrag'd, grow turbulent and loud. 

Pent in the bowels of a frowniiiK cloud ; 

That cracks, as if the axisof tbe world 

Was broke, and heaven's bright towers were downwards liurrd| 

He sung how earth's wide ball, at Jove's commaad, 

Did in tbe mid^t on airj columns stand. 

And how the sonl of plants, in prison held, 

And bound with sluggiah fetters, lies conceal'd. 

Till with tbe Spring's worm heama, almost relesst 

From the dull weight, with which it laj opprest, 

Its vigour spreads, and makes the teeming earth 

Heave up, and labour with tbe sprouting birtU : 

Tbe active spirit freedom seeks in vain. 

It only works and twists a atronger chain. 

Urging its prison's sides to break a way. 

It makes that wider, where 'tis forc'd lo staj : 

Till, having forra'd its living house, it rears 

Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 

Hence springs the oak, the beauty of the grove, 

Whose stately trunk fierce storms can scarcely move. ^ 

Hence grows tbe cedar, hence the swelling vine 

Does round the elm its purple clusters twine. 

Hence painted flowers tbe smiling gardens bless, 

Both with their fragrant scene and gaudy dress. 

Hence the white lily in full beauty grows. 

Hence the blue violet, and blushing ruse. 

He sung how sun-beams bro«)d upon the earth, 

And in the glebe hatch such a numerous birth; 

Which waj the genial warmth in Summer storms 

TuroB putrid vapours to a b-ed of worms ; 

How rain, transform'd by this prolifick power. 

Falls from tbe clouds an animated shower. 

He sung the embryo's growth within tbe womb. 

And how the parts their varioua shapes assume. 

With what rare art the wondrous structure's wrought. 

From one crude mass to such perfection brought ; 

That no part useless, none mjsplac'd we see, 

None are forgot, and more wonld mousli'ous be." 



FE NTON, 




T prt'! brevity with wliitii I am to write the aecount of 
Elijah Fenton ia not the effect of indifEerence or 
negligence. I have sought intelligence among hia relations 
in his native county, but have not obtained it. 

He was bom near Newcastle in StafEordflhire,' of an 
Kncieot family, whose estate was very considerable ; but 
Be was the youngest of twelve children, and being there- 
we necesBarily destined to some lucrative employment, 
as sent first to school, and af1«rwards to Cambridge ; ' 
tut, with many other wise and virtuous men, who at that 
time of discord and debate consulted conscience, whether 
well or ill informed, more than interest, he doubted the 
legality of the government, and, refusing to qualify him- 
self for pubhck employment by the oaths required, left the 
Bniveraity without a degree ; but I never heard that the 
enthuBiasm of opposition impelled him to separation from 
the church. 

By this perverseness of integrity he was driven out a 
wmmoner of Nature, excluded from the regular modes of 

■ BewaaboniMaf 2D, 16B3,at Sheltoa, nc^r Stoke, in Sulford, and 
■was the yonngest of eleven children of Johu Fenton, an atlorney-al-law, 
and one of the wironerB for the coanty of Slaffbrd. His father died in 
1694, and his grave in thechurchj^ardof Stoke-up'in-Trenlbearii a Latin 
'inscnption bom the pen of hia son. Old Shelton Hall, in which Fenl«n 
was born, was destroyed by fire aSnd Ma,y, 1853.—?. CnNsnioHiir. 

' FenloD matriculated pensioner of Jesus College, 5 July, 1701, B.A. 
lTOl-5, Bnil M.A. as a member of Trinity Hall, in ITSG. 
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profit and prosperitj, and reduced to pick up a liTelihood 
uncertain and fortuitous ; but it must be remembered that 
he kept hia name nnsuUied, and never suffered himself to 
be reduced, like too man^ of the same sect, to mean arts 
and dishonourable shifts. Whoerer mentioned Fenton, 
mentioned bim with honour. 

The life that passes in pentny. mnat necessarily pass in 
obecurity. It ia impossible to trace Penton from year to 
year, or to discover vhat meane he used for his support. 
He was a while secretary to Charles earl of Orrery ' in 
Flanders, and tutor to hia young son,' who afterwards 
mentioned him with great esteem and tenderness. He was 
at one time assistant in the school of Mr. Bonwicke in 
Surrey ; and at another kept a school for himself a 
oaks in Kent, which he brought into reputation ; but was 
persuaded to leave it (1710) by Mr. St. John, with pM^ 
mises of a more honourable employment. 

His opinions, as he wa^ a Nonjiiror, seem not to have 
been remarkably rigid. He wrote with great zeal and 
affection the praises of queen Anne, and very willingly and 
liberally extolled the duke of Marlborough, when he was 
(170?) at the height of his glory. 

He cTpressed still more attention to Marlborough and 
his family by an elegiac Pastoral on the marquis of Bland- 
ford, which could be prompted only by resjwct or kindness; 
for neither the duke nor dutcheas desired the praise, or 
liked the cost of patronage. 

The elegance of hia poetry entitled him to the company 
of the wits of his time, and the amiablenesa of his manners 

* Died 1731. His edi^on of the Epinila qf Phalaris, published 1695, 
led to the famous oontroverfly in which BentJey woa so greatly distin- 
guished. 'I'he wife of the great Earl of Cork, and Ihe mother of the 
ttue at Boyles waa a Fenton. — 1". CoNHmoHAB. 

' John, born 1707, died 1T6'2, the biographer of Swift and the friend i 
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e him loved wherever he was known. Of his Eriend- 
ihip to Southern and Foj>e there are lasting monumentB. 
He puhliahed in 1707 ' a coUeetion of poems. 
By Pope he was once placed in bi station that might have 
• been of great advantage. Craggs, when he was advanced 
I to be secretary of state (ahout 1 720), feeling his own want 
of literature, desired Pope to procure him an instructor, 
r .by whose help he might supply the deficiencies of his 
g education. Pope recommended Fenton, in whom Craggs 
Eound all that he was seeking. There was now a prospect 
e and plenty ; for Fenton had merit, and Craggs had 
' -generosity : but the small-pox suddenly put an end to the 
pleasing expectation.^ 

When Pope, after the great succeaa of his "Hiad," 

undertook the " Odyssey," being, as it seems, weary of 

tranalating, he determined to engage auxiliaries. Twelve 

books he took to himself, and twelve he distributed between 

Broome and Fent«n : the books allotted to Fenton were 

the first, the fourth, the nineteenth, and the twentieth.' 

It is observable that he did not take the eleventh, which 

he had before translated into blank verse, neither did 

I iPope claim it, but committed it to Broome. How the two 

Baeaociates performed their parts is well known to the 

■leaders of poetry, who have never been able to distinguish 

Ktheir books from those of Pope. 

m In 1723 was performed his tragedy of "Mariamne;" 
B^O which Southern, at whose house it was written, is said 
■to have contributed such hints as his theatrical experience 
■mipplied. When it was shewn to Gibber it was rejected by 

^ ' Tfaia date should b« 1717. The volume (8vo.) was published by 

^UiJntot, and dedicated la Charles, Earl of Orrery. 

r » Fid. supr. p. 122. 

mT ' Warton's Eaia!/ on Pope, vol. i. p, 305. Fid. infr. Life of Broeiia. 

KEbe USS. of three of Fenton'a books ure in the Britieh UDraum. Tke 

H%itC and foorth are touch altered by Pope, the twentielli very fitde. 
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him, with the additional insolence of advising Penton to 
engage himself in some employment of honest labour, by 
which he might ohtain that support which he could never 
hope from his poetry. The play was acted at the other 
theatre ; and the petulance of Cither was confuted, though 
perhaps not shamed, by general applause. Fenton's profits 
are said to htt-fd amounted to near a thouBund pounds, 
with which he dischai^ed a debt oontra«ted by his atten- 
dance at court. 

Fenton seems to have had some peculiar system of ver- 
sification. " Marianme" ia written io lines of ten s jllablea, 
with few of those redundant terminations which the 
drama not only admits but requires, as more nearly ap- 
proaching to real dialogue. The tenor of his verse is ho 
uniform, that it cannot be thought casual ; and yet upon 
what principle he so constructed it, is difficult to d»- 
cover ' 

The mention of his play brings to my mind a very trifling fl 
occurrence. Fenton was one day in the company of 
Broome his associate, and Ford a clergyman,' at that time 
too well known, whose abilities, instead of furnishing con- 
vivial merriment to the voluptuous and dissolute, noight 
have enabled him to excel among the virtuous and the 
■wise. They determined all to see the " Merry Wives of 
Windsor," which was acted that night ; and Fenton, as a 
dramatick poet, took them to the stage-door ; where the 
door-keeper enquiring who they were, was told that they 
were three very necessary men. Ford, Broome, and Fenton. 
The name in the play, which Pope restored to BtooIc, was 
then Broome. 

It was perhaps after his play that he undertook to revise 
the punctuation of Milton's Poems, which, as the author 
neither wrote the original copy nor corrected the press, 

' JohnBon's cooBin. See BoswelFa Johmon, toL i. p. 10; toL iii.. 
p. 347, ' 
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BQppoaed capable of amendineiit. To this edition ' he 
ifized a, Bhort and elegant account of Milton's life, -writ- 
ten at once with tendemeBs and integrity. 

He published likewise (1729) a very splendid edition of 
Waller, with not«s often useful, often entertaining, but too 
much extended by long quotations from Clarendon. Illus- 
trationB drawn from a book so easily consulted, should be 
made by reference rather than traneeription. 

The latter part of his life was calm and pleasant. The 
jlict of Sir William Trumbal invited him, by Pope's re- 
■-wmm-endation, to educate her son ; whom he first in- 
Btructed at home, and then attended to Cambridge. The 
lady afterwards detained him with her as the auditor of 
her accounts. He often wandered to London, and amused 
Jumself with the conversation o£ his friends. 

He died in 1730, at EaBthatnpstead in Berkshire, the 

.t of the lady Trumbal ; and Pope, who had been always 

friend, honoured him with an epitaph," of which he 

trrowed the two first lines from Crashaw. 

Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to corpulence, which 

le did not lessen by much exercise; for he was very 

raXuggish and sedentary, rose late, and when he had risen, 

it down to his book or papers. A woman, that once 

him in a lodging, told him, as she said, that be 

would lie a-bed, and be fed with a epoon. This, however, 

■was not the worst that might have been prognosticated ; 

for Pope says, in his Letters, that ke died of indolence ; ' 

but his immediate distemper was the gout. 

Of his morals and his conversation the account is uni- 
form : he was never named but with praise and fondness, 
! a man in the highest degree amiable and excellent, 
iich was the character given him by the earl of Orrery, 
■ Published 1727. Vid. eupr. yd, i. p, 93. L^e t^ MUtun. 

' Vid. i„fT. »ol. iii. 

= Pope to Gay, July 20, 1730. 
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Ma pupil ; auch ia the testimony of Pope,* and aucli were 
the BufErageB of all who could boast of his acquaintance. 

By a former writer of his Life ' a story ia told, which 
ought not to be forgotten. He used, in the latter part of 
his time, to pay his relations in the country an yearly 
visit. At an entertainment made for the family by his 
elder brother, he obaerved that one of hia sisters, who had 
married unfortunately, was abaent; and found, upon en- 
quiry, that diatreas had made her thought unworthy of 
invitation. As she was at no great distance, he refuaed to 
ait at the table till she was called, and, when she had taken 
her place, was careful to shew her particular attention. 

His collection of poem a is now to be considered. The 
" ode to the Sun " ^ is written upon a common plan, with- 
out uncommon sentiments ; but ita greatest fault is ita 
length. No poem should be long of which the purpose is 
only to atrike the fancy, without enlightening the under- 
standing by precept, ratiocination, or narrative. A blaze 
first pleases, and then tires the sight. 

Of "Floreho" it is sufficienttoaay that it is an occasional 
pastoral, which implies something neither natural nor 
artificial, neither coraick nor serious. 

The nest ode is irregular, and therefore defectiTe. 
the sentiments are pious, they cannot easily be new j ioc 
what can be added to topicks on which successive a^ei 
have been employed 1 

* Spen.ce, — Jobhbok. 



' Tbe Zi/e of Fentim, id Cibber'a Lives of the PotU, vol. iv. p. IS^i 
In Ward's Hiet. of the Borinu/A of Stoke-upoa-TTent, \%iS, then is B 
life of Feuton, which waa revised by a member of the famitj. Tbig 
book a,lso contaiDS a Portrait of the Fuet, and an eni^raving of SheltoD 
Old Hall, hU birthplace, 

^ Ode to the Stm for the Nevi Year (1707), puhiiehed in folio, by 
ToDsan, pp. 13. This was Fenloa'a first publication, — -P. CtitHiNOBAlt.. 
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Of the " Parapfaraae on Isaiah " nothing very favourable 
1 be said. Sublime and solenon prose gains little by a 
change to blank verse ; and the paraphraat haa deserted 
his original, by B,dniitting iom^es not Asiaticb, at least not 
JndaiNil : 

" Returning Peace, 

1 Dove-e.ved, and rob'd in white — " 

I' Of hia petty poems some are very trifling, without any 
thing to be praised either in the thought or expression. 
He ia unlucky in his competitions ; he tells the same idle 
tale with Congreve, and does not tell it so well. He trans- 
lates from Ovid the same epistle as Pope ; but I am afraid 
not with equal happiness. 

To examine hia performancea one by one would be 
tedious. His translation from Homer into blank verse 
■will find few readers while another can be had in rhyme. 
The piece addressed to Lambarde is no disagreeable speci- 
men of epistolary poetry ; and hia ode to the lord Qower 
waa pronounced by Pope the nest ode in the English 
lajigiiage to Dryden's " Cecilia." Fenton may be justly 
styled an excellent veraifyer and a good poet. 

Whatever I have said of Fenton is confirmed by Pope in 
a Letter, by which he communicated to Broome an account 

__pf hia death, 

TO 

The Eev^, Me, Bboomb, 
At PuLHAM, near Haki-bstonb 



I intended to write to you on this melancholy sub- 
i, the death of Mr. Fenton, before y" came ; but stay'd 



to liave ioformd myeelf *t you of y* circumstances of it. 
All I hear ia, that he felt a, Gradual Decay, tho so early in 
Life, & was declining for ^5 or 6 months. It was not, ae I 
apprehended, the Gout in his Stomach, but I Ijelieve rather 
a Complication first of Gross Humors, as he was naturally 
corpulent, not cliBcharging themselves, as he used no sort 
of Exercise. No man better bore j' approaches of his 
Diasolution (as I am told) or with leas ostentation yielded 
up bis Being. The great Modesty w''' you Imow was 
natural to him, and y' great Contempt he had for all Sorts 
of Vanity & Parade, never appeared more than in hie last 
moments : He had a conscious Satisfaction (no doubt) in 
acting right, in feeling himself honest, true, & un-pretend- 
ing to more than was his own. So he dyed, as he lived, 
with that secret, yet sufficient, Contentment. 

As to any Papers left behind him, I dare say they can 
be but few; for this reason, He never wrote out of Vanity, 
or thought much of the Applause of Men. I know an 
Instance where he did his utmost to conceal his own merit 
that way ; and if we join to this his natural Love of Ease, 
I fancy we must oipect little of this sort : at least I hear 
of ^none except some few further remarks on Waller (w^ 
his cautious integrity made him leave an order to be given 
to Mr. Tonson) and perhaps, tho tis many years since I 
saw it, a Translation of y" first Book of Oppian. He had 
begun a Tragedy of Dion, but made small progress in it. 

Ab to his other AfEairs, he dyed poor, but honest, leaving 
no Debts, or Legacies ; except of a few p^ to Mr. Trumbull 
and my Lady, in token of respect, Gratefulness, & mutual 



I shall with pleasure take upon me to draw this amiable, 
quiet, deserving, unpretending. Christian and Philosophical 
character, in His Epitaph, There Truth may be spoken in 
a few words : as for Flourish, & Oratory, & Poetry, I leave 
them to younger and more lively Writers, such as 1ot#^ 
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writing for writing sake, & w^ rather show their own Fine 
PartSy j^ Beport the valuable ones of any other man. So 
the Elegy I renounce. 

I condole with you from my heart, on the loss of so 
worthy a man, and a Friend to us both. Now he is gone, 
I must tell you he has done you many a good office, <& set 
your character in y* fairest light, to some who either mis- 
took you, or knew you not. I doubt not he has done the 
some for me. 

Adieu: Let us love his Memory, and profit by his 
example. I am very sincerely 

D*^ SiE 
Tour affectionate 

& real Servant 

A. Pope. 

Auo. 29*, 1730. 
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OHN GAT, descended from an old family that had been 
long in possession of the manour of Goldworthy • in 
ronsMre, was bom in 16J88, a.t or near Bamataple, where 
was educated by Mr, hunk, who taught the school of 
,t town with good reputation, and, a little before he 
ired from it, pubUshed a votume of Latin and English 
I. Under snob a master he was likely to form a 
for poetry. Being born without prospect of here- 
.ditoiy riches, he was sent to Iiondon in his youth, and 
placed apprentice with a silk-ntercer. 

How long ' he continued behind the counter, or with 
what degree of softness and dexterity he receiyed and 
a,ceonLmodated the Ladies, as he probably took no delight 
in telling it, is not known. The report is, that he was 
Boon weary of either the restraint or servility of his occupa- 
tion, and easily persuaded his master to discharge him. 
The dutchess of Monmouth,' remarkable for inflexible 
* Goldworthy does not appear in the Villare. — Johnson.' 



Mr. Cunningham mentions that he posaesseii a copy of a poccn 
called Wine, written b; Gbj in Miltonian verse, pubJiBhed 1708. 

' laAj Mary Scot, daughter and heiress of the Duke of Buccleugli, 
widow of the Duke of Monmouth, natural son of Charles IL, who was 
beheadiid in the reign of Jujaes II. 

' The Index VUlaHi, an esacl Register of Towns, TillogBB, Slc, 

jeeo. 
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peiseverance in her demand to be treated as a princess, in 
1712 ' took Gaj into her serrice as secretary ; by quitting 
a shop for anch serrice. he might gain leisure, bnt he cer- 
twnly adxanced little in the boaat of independence. Of 
his leisure he made so good use, that he published next 
year a poem on " Bural Sports," ' and inscribed it to Mr.. 
Pope, who was then rising fast into reputation. Pope was 
pleaded with the honour ; and when he became acquainted 
with Qay, found such attractions in his manners and con- 
versatiou, that he seems to have received him into his 
inmost confidence ; aud a friendship was formed between 
them which lasted to their separation by death, without 
any known abatement on either part. Gay was the general' 
favourite of the whole assoeiatioa of wits ; but they re- 
garded him as a play-fellow rather than a partner, 
treated him with more fondness than respect. 

Next year ' he published " The Shepherd's Week,' 
English Pastorals, in which the images are drawn 
real life, such as it appears among the rusticks in parts at 
England remote from London. Steele, in some papers of 
the " Guardian," ' had praised Ambrose Philips, as tha 
Pastoral writer that yielded only to Theocritus, Virgil, and 
Spenser. Pope, who bad also published Pastorals, not' 
pleased to be overiooked, drew up a compariHon of his own 
compositions with those of Philips,' in which he covertly 
gave himself the preference, while he seemed to diso'wn it. 
Not content with this, he ie supposed to have incited Gay 
to write the " Shepherd's Week," to shew, that if it 



' In this year Gay publiahei] 7B« Slorp of Arachne, from Ovid, i 
Linlut'B tlrat Miscellany (known as Pope's], with his name. 

' Published by Tonaon, 1713, fol. 

' 1714, I'id. in/r.p.269, 

' Tte Guardian, April 15 and 17, but Mr. Cunningham bplieres the*«;l 
numbers to have been written by Titkell, 

' 71* Gtiardian, April 27, 1713. 
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Y to copy nature with minuteness, rural life must 
be exbibited such as ^^saness and igaorance have made it. 
So far the plan was reasonable ; but the Paatorala are in- 
troduced by a " Proeme," written with such imitation as 
th^ could attain of obaolete language, aud by consequence 
in a style that waa never spoken nor written in any age or 
in any place. 

But the effect of reality and truth became couspieuous, 
even when the intention wae to shew them groveling and 
degraded. These Pastorals became popular, and were 
read with delight, as just representations of rural manners 
and occupationa, by those who had no interest in the 
rivalry of the poets, nor knowledge of the critical dispute. 
In 1713 ' he brought a comedy called " The Wife of 
Bath" upon the stage, but it received no applause; he 
printed it, however; and seventeen years after, having 
altered it, and. as he thought, adapted it more to the 
publick taste, he offered it again to the town ; but, though 
he waa flushed with the succesa of the " Beggar's Opera," 
fitwl the mortification to see it again rejected, 
k In the last year of queen Anne'a life. Gay was made 
secretary to the earl of Clarendon, ambassador to the court 
of Hanover." This was a station that naturally gave him 
hopes of kindness from every party ; but the Queen's death 
put an end to her favours, and he had dedicated hia 
~ "' Week " to Bolingbroke, which Swift eon- 

i as the crime that obstructed all kindneaa from the 
"honse of Hanover. 

He did not, however, omit to improve the right which 
his office bad given him to the notice of the royal family. 
On the arrival of the princeaa of Wales,'' he wrote a poem, 
Sid obtained so much favour, that both the Prince and 

» This WBS in 1715. See CoKc's Life of Gay, and ed. 1797, p. 17, 
' The Embassy of Clarendon lasted only fifteen daya, 
* In 17H-15. 



Frincese went to see his " What d'ye call it," ' a kind of 
mock-tragedy, in which the images were comick, and the 
action grave ; so that, as Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell,' who 
could not hear what wax aaid, waa at a loss how to reconcile 
the langhter of the audience with the solemnity of the scene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is but little ; 
but it was one of the lucky trifles that give pleasure by 
novelty, and was so much favoured by the audience, that 
envy appeared against it in the form of criticism ; and 
OrifGn a player, in conjunction with Mr. Theobald,' a. man 
afterwards more remarkable, produced a pamphlet called 
the '■ Key to the What d'ye call it ; " which, says Gay,' 
caUg me a hlockkead, and Mr. Pope a knave. 

But Fortune ha« always been inconstant. Not long 
afterwards (1717) he endeavoured to entertaia the town 
with " Three Hours after Marriage ; " a comedy written, a 
there is sufficient reason for believing, by the joint asswi 
tance of Pope and Arbuthnot. One purpose of it vras tn 
bring into contempt Dr. Woodward ' the Fossilist, i 

' Gay giies Pape s ludicroiig acconnc of tbe Ent perlbrmBDtte 
"Baxce in a letter dated March 19, 1713, and reUlej the atAry of the deaf ' 
Mr. Cromwell. la thia plaj was the charoiing ballad, Svteet Wittiam'tt 
FaraotU to Black-tytd Susan. ThU ballad was burlpsqued, and formed 
into a StaiE ballad on the PnlendtT'e fiighi, and torroii'/iit lamenlation Jer 
kit late dimppoiiUment in Scotlatid. 

' Henry CromweU, fid. vafr. vol. iil. Lift of Fopr. 

' Lewis Thnobald (died 1744), published an edition of Shakitpa 
ivi/h notes explanatory and critieal, in 1733, which proved mor 
ful than Pope's edition (1725). For his auperiur accuracy Theubaldwi 
punished in the Danriad. See Aid, P. tqI. iii. p. S4g, et leg. 

' Glay and Pope to Congrere, April 7, 1 715. _ 

' John Woodward, M.D. (16G5-17SS), acquired aspiendidrepulatioA* I 
bj his writings on Geology, &c. His first work was An Essay loiBard a 
Naturai BisloTy of the Earth and Terrestrial Eodira, especiallt/ Minerals, 
ai also of the Sea, Rivers, and Springs, trUh an Acoounl of the Universal 
Deluge, and the egtci it had Hpan the Earth, 1695. Svo. He after- 
WBrds pubiiahed sevrm! works on FoBails, Anliijuities, £c., &c. 
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Cjaot reallj or justly coatemptible. It had the fate which 
such outrages dsBerre : the scene in which Woodward was 
directly and apparently ridiculed, by the introduction oE a 
mummy ajid a crocodile, disgusted the audience, and the 
performance was driven off the stage with general con- 
demnation.' 

Gay is represented as a man easily incited to hope, and 
deeply depressed when his hopes were disappointed. This 
is not the character of a hero ; but it may naturally imply 
something more generally welcome, a soft and civil com- 
panion. Whoever is apt to hope good from others is 
diligent to please them ; but he that believes his powers 
strong enough to force their own way, commonly tries only 
to please himself. 

He had been simple enough to imagine that those who 
laughed at the " What d'ye call it " would raise the fortune 
of its author; and finding nothing done, sunk into dejec- 
tion. Hia friends endeavoured to divert him. The earl 
of Burlington sent him (1716) into Devonshire ; the year 
after, Mr, Pulteney " took him to Ais ; and in the following 
year lord Harcourt invited him to his seat, where, during 
hia visit, the two rural lovers were kiUod with lightning, 
as ia particularly told in Pope's Letters. 

generally known, he published (1720) hia 

[Toems ' by subscription with such success, that he raised 
thousand pounds ; and called his friends to a consulta- 
ion, what use might be best made of it. Lewis, the 
steward of lord Oxford, advised him to intrust it to the 
funds, and live upon the interest ; Arbuthnot bad him 
intrust it to Providence, and live upon the principal ; Pope 



' Cibber plajed Plotwell, when thia play » 
Lne.Jan. IG, 1716-17. 
> Afterwards Earl of Bath. 
' Poems on Several Oecasioiis, 'i viJs. 4to. 
vibers Lard Burlington's name occurs for 6f 
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directed him, and was seconded by Swift, to purchase 
annuity. 

Gay in that diBastrous year • had a present from young 
Cragga of some South- sea- stock, and once supposed him- 
self to be master of twenty thousand pounds. His friends 
persuade-d him to sell his ehare ; but he dreamed of dignity 
and splendour, and could not bear to obstruct his own 
fortune. He was then importuned to sell as much as 
would purchase an hundred a year for life, which, says 
Fenton, wUl make you swre of a clean shirt and a shoulder 
of mutton every day. This couneel was rejected ; the 
profit and principal were lost, and Gay sunk under tha 
calamity so low that his life became in dan^r. 

By the care of his friends,' among whom Pope i 
have shewn particular tenderness, his health was restored; 
and, returning to his studies, he wrote a tragedy called 
" Tbe Captives," which he was invited to read before the 
princess of Wales. When the hour came, he saw the 
princess and her ladies all in espectation, and advancing 
with reverence, too great for any other attention, stumbled 
at a stool, and falling forwards, threw down a weighty 
Japan screen. The princess started, the ladies ecreame^. 
and poor Gay after all the disturbance was still to read hifti 
play. 

The fate of '■ The Captives," ' which was acted at Drury- 

* Spence. — Johnson.^ 



n 



' In 17S3 Gay was appointed Commiaiuoner of the Staia I 
which he informed Swift "will be worth £150," but he enjojed tbiaplio 
only two years. Coie, Life qf Gay, p. 3S, 

' Thia plsy wits acted seven nighta, and the nuthor'a third night being 
liy command of the Princess, it is probable tliat he gained a considerable 
sum by her pBtroDago, Ibid. p. 23. 

^ Ed. Singer, p, 214, 



me in 172S, I know not ; but he now thought himBelf in 
£B.Tour, and undertook (1726) to write a volume of Fables 
the improvement of the young duke of Cumberland. 
For this he is said to have been promised a reward, which 
he had doubtless magnified with all the wild expectations 
.of indigence and vanity. 

Nest year the Prince and Princess became King and 
jQueen, and (Jay was to be great and happy ; but upon the 
settlement of the household he found himself appointed 
gentleman-usher to the princess Louisa,' By this ofier 
he thought himself insulted, and sent a message to the 
Queen, that he was too old for the place. There seem to 
I been many maehinations employed afterwards in his 
favour ; and diligent court was paid to Mrs. Howard, 
afterwards countess of Suffolk, who was much beloved by 

le Tfing and Queen, to engage her interest for his pro- 

lotion ; but solicitations, verses, and flatteries were thrown 
:away ; the lady heard them, and did nothing. 

All the pain which he suffered' from the neglect," or, 
iftG he perhaps termed it, the ingratitude of the court, may 
■he supposed to have been driven away by the unexampled 
success of the "Beggar's Opera." ' This play, written in 

Aged two years. It woa on this occasion that Pupe wrote to re- 
mind Gfty of bis eighth beatitude, "Bloaaed is he who expects 
nothing, for he shall never be disappointed." Fope to Gay, Oct. 6, 

' Uis dejection did not prevcDl him from writing setornl humorous 
pimphJets about this time. In I7I6 he wrote God's Eevenge againtt 
Pmaiing. In 1717 Ati Admonituin Merry imd Wise io tKe famoita Mr. 
I TT{ap)p, on hit laic Encomiume vpon the Bishop of Bangor. For thi use 
If^ young Divines. And in 1718, A Lelter to a Bntloraan K* * * mi 
I- BndgeU'a Letter to Lord ' ' '. These were written by Gay onder the 
E pseudonym of " Sir James Baker," a famous gambler, known as Knight 
» of the PesJt. See a description of the last " very scarce " pamphlet, by 
I ■ G. A. Aitken, in AtiBiueum, No. 3,229, p. 321. 

' Firstperinrmedin tliebeginnirgof 1728. Coxe, Life of Ga}/,p, .'il. 
was in talking over this play and its great success (hat .lobnson convulseit 
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ridicule of the musical Ita.lian Drama, was Gxet offered to. 
Cibber' and Ma brethren at Drury-Lane, and rejected ; it; 
being then carried to Rich,' and Lad the effect, as wa« 
ludierously eaid of making Gay rich, and Eich gay. 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cajinot but wiBh to 
kuow the original and progress, I have inserted the rela- 
tion which Spence has given in Pope's ■words. 

" Dr. Swift had been observing once to Mr. Gay, what 
an odd pretty sort of a thing a Mewgate Pastoral might 
make. Gay was inclined to try at such a thing for some 
time ; but afterwards thought it would be better to write 
a comedy on the same plan. This was what gave rise to 
the ' Beggar's Opera.' He began on it ; and when first he 
mentioned it to Swift, the Doctor did not much like the 
project. As he carried it on, he shewed what he wrote to 
both of UB, and we now and then gave a correction, or &' 
word or two of advice ; but it was wholly of his own.' 
writing.— When it was done, neither of us thought it 
would succeed. — We shewed it to Congreve ; who, after 
reading it over, said. It would either take greatly, or be 
damned confoundedly. — We were all, at the first night o£ 
it, in great uncertainty of the event ; till we were very muc^ 
encouraged by overhearing the duke of Argyle, who sat 
in the next box to us, say, * It will do — it must do ! I see 
it in the eyes of them,' This was a good while before the 
first Act was over, and so gave us ease soon ; for that duke 
(besides his own good taste) has a particular knack, as 

his audience L j saying, " There ia in it auoh a lahtfactation of all principles 
ns mBj be injurious to morBlitj." BosHell's Jolmsoji, rol. ii. p. 333. This 
pla;r gave rise to (besajing that "Oajwos the Orpheus of higbwaTmen." 
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any one now living, in discnTering the taste of the publick. 
He was quite right in this, aa uaual ; the good nature of 
the audience appeared stronger and stronger every act. 
■and ended in a clamour of applause." ' 

Its reception is thua recorded in the notes to the " Dun- 

' 4&d:" 

I "This piece was received with greater applause than 
"TTM ever known. Beaides being acted in London siitj- 
three days without interruption, and renewed the next 
season with equal applause, it spread into all the great 
towns of England ; was played in many places to the 
thirtieth and fortieth time ; as Bath and Bristol fifty, &c. 
It made its progress into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
where it was performed twenty-four days successively. The 
ladies carried about with them the favourite songs of it in 
fans, and houses were furnished with it in screens. The 
fame of it was not confined to the author only. The person 
■who acted Polly, till then obscure, became all at once the 
favourite of the town ; her pictures were engraved, and 
sold in great numbers ; her Life written, books of letters 
and Terses to her published, and pamphlets made even of 
B'ter sayings and jests. Furthermore it drove out of 
igland (for that season) the Itahan Opera, which had 
Tied all before it for ten yeara." ' 
Of this performance, when it ■was printed,' the reception 
Was different, according to the different opinion of its 
Swift commended it for the eicellence of its 
inorality, as a piece that placed all kinds of vice, in the 

' Spenceby Singer, p. 159. 

'o DuTiciad, book iii. Globe ed. Popt, p. 402. 

* In 8to. 1729, for John Wntls, prica l».6(i. Gay assfgTied to Tonaon 
BndWatU, forninetj guineas, " all the Bote right and title of and in and 
to the copy and copyrighte of two books, the one entitled /Vfty knifes, 
an d the other Thi Beggar's Optra, ^c." Gmfs Mag. for May, I8S4. 
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flrongeet and moet odtoun light ; ' but others, and among 
them Dr. Herring,' afterwards archhishop of Canterbnry, 
censured it as giving eacouragement not only to vice bat 
to crimes, by maldng a highwajman the hero, and dis- 
missing bim at last unpunished. It has been even said, 
that after the exhibition of the " Beggar's Opera " the 
gangs of robbers were evidently multiplied. 

Both these decisions are surely eiaggerated. The plaji 
like many others, was plainly written only to divert, with- 
out any moral purpose, and is therefore not likely to do 
good ; nor can it be conceived, without more speculation 
than life requires or admits, to be productive of much 
evil. Highwaymen and house-breakers seldom frequent 
the play-house, or mingle in any elegant diversion ; nor is 
it possible for any one to imagine he may rob with safety, 
because he sees Macheath reprieved upon the stage. 

This objection, however, or some other rather political' 
than mora,!, obtained such prevalence, that when Gay pro- 
duced a second part under the name of Polly, it was pro- 
hibited by the Lord Chamberlain ; and he was forced to 
recompense his repulse by a subscription, which is said to 
have been so liberally bestowed, that what he called oppres- 
sion ended in profit. The publication * was so mad 
• Spence. — Johnsos.' 

' He InUmffoKfT, No. 3. 

' See Letlen to W^. JhmciniAe, Eiq., 4^. 1777, l2iiio, pp. 3, 177-88 
for an acomnt of Ht-ning^B Sermon onlhiB subject, preaijied at Lincoln' 
Ian Fields, and two Letlers printed in the if'iiichalt Eveniiiff Foii m 
March and April, 172!^. 

' Even if Gaj did not intend it as a salire a^inst the minister, yet 
tlie autlior of Tie Crnfismaa, a political paper, oo the aide of the opposi- 
tion, drew, with all the virulence of party and great keenneES of wit, B 
lodicroiiB comparison between (he minister and Locket, wbom be called 
the Keeper or Prime Minister of Newgale, ic. Coie, LiJtoJ Gay, p, iT, 

' Ed. Singer, p. 214. 
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{avoured, that thou^lt the firet part gained >'iin four hun- 
dred pounds, near tbric« as much was the profit of the 
second. 

He received jet another recompense for this supposed 
■hardship, in the affectionate attention of the duke and 
dutchesB of Queenaberry,' into whose house he was taken. 
and with whom he paisaed the remaining part of his life. 
The duke,* eonsidering his want of (economy, undertook 
the management of hia money, and gave it to him as he 
wanted it. But it is supposed that the discountenance of 
the CoTU't sunk deep into hia heart, and gave hira more 
discontent than the applauses or tenderness of his friends 
could overpower. He soon fell into his old distemper, an 
habitual colick, and langiushed, though vrith many in- 
tervals of ease and cheerfulness, till a violent fit at last 
seized him, and hurried hun to the grave, as Arbuthnot 
reported, vrith more precipitance than he had ever known. 
He died on the fourth of December, 1732, and vfaa buried 
in Westminster Abbey.' The letter which brought an 
account of his death to Swift was laid by for some days 
unopened, because when he received it he was imprest with 
the preconception of some misfortune. 



' Catharine Hyiie by birth, the " Kittj" of Prior and Horace Wal- 
pole. She taol< a very active interest inchorefuaa] of the lii^ence, having 
been S warm friend to Gbj since 17S1. After hia death the Duchess 
wrote to Mrs. Howard, " his lose waa really great, but it ia a BBtisfaction 
to hate once kiiowD so good a man." Mr. Cunningham gives, at full 
len^h, the Duchess's note in answer to the Vice -Chamberlain " on his 
Krupling 10 carry it by word of moulh," and also a long oiilract from 
Lord HffTvef) Memoir (vol. i. p. 120), on the same subject. 

=■ The Dnl<e and Duchesa of Queensbury erected a monument to his 
memory, with amalallionby Rysbraclt, and an epitaph in verse by Pope, 
in which be well describes the character uf Gay, " In wit a man ; sim- 
plicity a child." E. C. vol. iv. p. 232. 

* Ed. Singer, p. 2U. 
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After hia death was published a second Tolume of 
" Fables " more political than the former. Hie opera of 
"Achilles" was acted,' and the profits were given to two 
widow Rieters, who inherited what he left, aa his lawfnl 
heirs ; for he died without a will, though he had gathered* 
three thousand pounds.' There have appeared likewise 
under his name a comedy called the " Distrest Wife," and 
the " Rehearsal at Gkitham," a piece of humour. 

The character given him by Pope * is this, that he wag a 
'natural man, withmtt design, viho spoke tokat he thought, and 
juet OS he thought it ; and that he was of a iimid temper, 
and fearful of giving offence to the great ; which caution 
however, says Pope, was of no avail.' 

Aa a poet, he cannot be rated veiy high. He was, as I 
once heard a female critict remark,' of a lower order. 
had not in any great degree the mens divinior, the digi 
of genius. Much however must be allowed to the authof ] 
of a new species of composition, though it be not of t 
highest Icind, We owe to Gay the Ballad Opera; 
of comedy which at first was supposed to delight only by I 
its novelty, but has now by the experience of half a. eentniy J 
been found so well accommodated to the disposition e 
popular audience, that it is likely to keep long posBessicn 
of the sta^. Whether this new drama was the produel 

* Spence.- — John son.' 



' At Covent Garden, Feb. 10, 1732.33, and run ubout I 
nighW. — P. Cenningham. 

' The smoant was £6,000, which was equally diridcd belween UM I 
sistera (both widows). Katherine BalJer and Jnanna Forteicne. 
MeinoiT by Key. Joseph Ballar, prefixed to Gay** Chair. IBmo. ISSt 

' Spence by Singer, p, 160. 

* According to Mrs. Fioiti, th is refers to Johnson's wife. Anecdati 
Boawell's Jotnion, Tol. i. p. 63. 

' Ed. Sineer, pp. 214, 215. 




I- <rf judgement or of luck, the praiae of it must be given to 
* the inventor ; aad there are many writ«rB read with more 
Teverence, to whom such merit of originality camiot be 
attributed. 

His first performance, the " Rural Sports," is such aa 
was easily planned and executed ; it is never contemptible, 
nor ever excellent. The " Fan " ' is one of those mytho- 
logical fictions which antiquity delivers ready to the hand ; 
^^ but which, like other things that lie open to every one's 
^Lnee, are of little value. The attention naturally retires 
^nFrom a new tale of Yenus, Diana, and Minerva. 
^B His " Fables " seem to have been a favourite work ; for, 
B having published one volume, he left another behind 
^L him. Of this kind of Fables, the authors do not appear 
V to have formed any distinct or settled notion, Phtedrus 
evidently confounds them with Tales, and Gay both with 
Talea and Allegorical Prosopopoeias. A Fahle or Apologue, 
such as is now under consideration, seems to bo, in its 
genuine state, a narrative in which beings irrational, and 
Bometimes inanimate, arbores loquwntur, non tanlum /ercp, 
are, for the purpose of moral instruction, feigned to act 
and speak with human interests and passions. To this 
deecription the compositions of G-ay do not always con- 
form. For a Fable he gives now and then a Tale or an 
abetraeted Allegory ; and from some, by whatever name 
y may be called, it will be difficult to extract any moral 
Lnciple. They are, however, told with liveliness ; the 
tion is smooth, and the diction, though now-and- 
i-then a httle constrained by the measure or the rhyme, is . 
I generally happy. 

~ " Trivia " ' may be allowed all that it claims ; it is 
iBpritely, various, and pleasant. The subject is of that 

■ Tie Fan. A Fiwm in three boohs. ITU, folio. 
' ZHvio, or the Art of Walking in the Slrei/n of London. Of which 
I W«rli>n said oven in his iay, " Tricia ttbomida also with niHnj strokes 
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kiad which was by nature qualified to adorn ; yet aome of 
his decorationa may be justly wished away. An honest 
blaoksmith might have done for Patty what is performed 
by Vulcan. The appearance of Cloacina is nauseous and 
superfluous ; a ahoeboy could have beeu produced by the 
casual cohabitation of mere mortals. Horace's rule is 
broken in both cases ; there is no dignus vindice nodug,' 
no difiiculty that required any supernatural interposition. 
A patten may be made by the hammer of a m.ortal, and a 
bastard may be dropped by a human strumpet. On great 
occasions, and on small, the mind is repelled by uselesa 
and apparent falsehood. 

Of his little Poems the publick judgement seems to be 
right ; they are neither much esteemed, nor totally despised. 
The story of the Apparition is borrowed from one of the 
tales of Poggio. Those that please least are the pieces to 
which "Gulliver" gave occasion; for who can much de- 
light in the echo of an unnatural fiction ? 

"Dione" is a counterpart to "Amynta," and "Pastor 
Fido," and other trifles of the same kind, easily imitated, 
and unworthy of imitation. What the Italians call comedies 
from a happy conclusion, Ga,y calls a tn^edy from a mourn- 
ful event; but the style of the Italians and of Gay is 
equally tragical. There is something in the poetical 
" Arcadia " so remote from known reality and speculative 
possibility, that we can neTer suppiort its representation. 
through a long work. A Pastoral of an hundred lines 
may be endured ; but who will hear of sheep aud goats, 
and myrtle bowers and purling rivulets, through five acta? 
Such scenes please Barhariana in the dawn of literature, 
and children in the dawn of life ; but will be for the most 

of genuine bumaiir and pictures of London i'lCe which ire now become | 

curious, because our manners as kaII as our dresses ha»e been bo muck 1 

altered within & few years. Warion, Etsat/ on Pope, toL ii. p. 253. 

P. 191. 
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part thrown away, as men grow wise, and nations grow 
leamed.^ 

' That Gray possessed a happy talent for musical dramas, is in no in- 
staaee so fully exemplified as in The Serenata of Acis and GakUea, 
Handel fortunately composed the music for this poem, and we may per- 
lisps nerer again meet with so beautiful a pastoral drama set to music by 
•o jpreat a master. Coxe, Life of Gai/, p. 70. 
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OF George Granrille, or as othera write OreemUle, or 
Grenville, aftflrwards lord Landsdowii of Biddeford 
in the county of Devon, less ia knowa than bie name and 
rant might give reason to expect. He was bom about 
1667, the son of Bernard Greeuville, who was entrusted 
by Monk with the most private transautions of the Bestora- 
Ktios, and the grandson of Sir Bevil Greenville, who died 
Via the King's cause, at the battle of Lanadowne.' 

His early education was euperintended by Sir William 
flJElllis ; and his pi-ogreas was auth, that before the age of 
t twelve he was sent to Cambridge, where he pronounced a 
Bdopy of his own verses to the princess Mary d'Est^ of 
lena, then datchesa of York, when she visited the 
■ersity.' 

t the accession of ting Jam«s, being now at eighteen, 

i again exerted his poetical powers, and addressed the 

V monarch in three short pieces, of which the first is 

■;|»n£ane, and the two others such as a boy might be ex- 

i to produce ; but he was commended by old Waller, 

who perhaps was pleased t© find himself imitated, in six 

\e poef'e mother wag Anne, sole daughter and heir of Cuthbert 
[orlej, of Uawnby, in Cleveland, id the county of York. The poet was 
le second aon. — P. Cunnihohih, 

° Gteniiile matriculated fellow-commiiner of TriiiityCollege,14Deo. 
tS77, M,A. 1679. 
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lines,' whidi, tiut^ tbe; Ixgni with nooaaue aad end 
with dolness, exciled in the jooag axithar a i^rture of ac- 
knowledgemeiit, in »umbeT» »uek at WaUet't »^ mighi uee.^ 

It wa« probably aboat this time that he wrote the poem 
to tbe earl of Peterborough, apon his oeeomplukBienl of 
the dohe of York's marriage with the prutoess of Modeaa, 
whose charmt appear to have gained a strong prevalence 
ov«r his imagination, and npon whom nothing ever has 
been charged but impnident pietj, an intemperate and 
misguided zeal for the propagation of popery. 

However faithful Granville might have been to the 
King, or however enamoured of the Queen, he ha^ left 
no reason for supposing that he approved either the arti- 
fices or the violence with which the King's religion was 
insinuated or obtruded. He endeavoured to be true at 
one* to the King and to the Church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he hae transmitted to posterity 
a sufficient proof, in the letter which he wrote to hJa 
father about a month before the prince of Orange landf 



" Mar, near Tkmetater, Ocl. 6, 

" To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, at the earl a 

Bathe's, St. James's. 

" Six, 

" Your having no prospect of obtaining a commiaa 

for me, can no way alter or cool my desire at tluB i: 

' " An early plant 1 whicb such a blossom bean 

And BhewH a genius, so beyond his years ; 
A jad^ent I tliat oould make eo fair » choice ; 
So high II subject, (o employ bis voice ; 
Still as it grows, how nweetly will it sing 
Tbe growing grearness of our mate) 

Waller's fForAi, ed. Fenton, 174-1, p. SO*, 
' Thin expressioD is from Addison's Accuuiit of the GreateU BhgBt 
Poels, R. Ad. vol, i. p. 26, where it is said of Dorset. 
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portant juQcture to venture my lift*, iu aome manner or 
other, for mj King and my Country. 

" I cannot bear living under the reproach of lying ob- 
Bcwte and idle in a country retirement, when every man 
who has the least sense of honour should be preparing for 
the field. 

" You may remember, Sir, with what reluctant* I sub- 
mitted to your commands upon Monmouth's rebelliou. 
when no importunity could prevail with you to permit me 
to leave the Academy : I was too young to be hazarded ; 
but, give me leave to say, it is glorious at any age to die 
J country, and the sooner the nobler the sa,cri- 
|£ce. 

■' I am now older by three years. My uncle Bathe was 
lot so old when he was left among the slain at the battle 
E Newbury ; nor you yourself. Sir, when you made your 
Hcape from your tutor's, to join your brother at the 
f Scilly, 

" The same cause is now come round about again. The 
King has been misled ; let those who have misled him be 
answerable for it. Nobody can deny but he is sacred in 
I own person, and it is every honest man's duty to 

lit. 
" Tou are pleased to aay, it is doubtful if the Hollanders 
e raah enough to make such an. attempt ; but, be that as 
I, I beg leave to insist upon it, that I may be pre- 
mted to his majesty, as one whose utmost ambition it is 
devote his life to his service, and my country's, after the 
mple of all my ancestors. 

e gentry assembled at York, to agree upon the choice 
ssentatives for the country, have prepared an address, 
J assure his majesty they are ready to sacrifice their lives 
md fortunes for him upon this and all other occasions ; 
t at the same time they humbly beseech him to give 
sm such magistrates as may be agreeable to the laws of 
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the land; for, at present, there is no authority to which 
they can legally aubmit. 

" They have heen heating up for volunteera at York, and 
the towns adjacent, to supply the regiments at Hull ; Ijut 
nobody will list. 

" By what I can heaj-, every body wishes well to the 
King ; but they would be glad his minist<?rs were hanged. 

"The winds continue so contrary, that no landing can be 
so Boon as was apprehended ; therefore I may hope, with 
your leave and aaaistance, to be in readiness before any 
action can begin. I beseech you. Sir. moat humbly and 
moat eaJTiestiy. to add this one a«t uf indulgence more to 
BO many other testimonies which I have constantly received 
of your goodness ; and be pleased to believe me always 
with the utmost duty and submission, Sir, h 

" Your most dutiful son, ^M 

" and most obedient servant, ^H 

" Geo, Gbanville." ^B 

Through the whole reign of king William he is supposed 
to have lived in literB.ry retirement, and indeed had for 
some time few other pleasures but those of study in his 
power. He was, as the biographers observe, the younger 
son of a younger brother ; a denomination by which our 
ancestors proverbially expressed the lowest state of penury 
and dependance. He is said, however, to have preserved 
himself at this time from disgrace and difficulties by 
(economy, which he forgot or neglected in life more 
advanced, and in better fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of the countess of 
Newburgh,' whom he has celebrated with so much ardour 
by the name of Mira. He wrote verses to her before he 

' Frances Bnidenell, daughter of Francis, Lord Bi-udenell, married 
" - ■ 'tie Earl of Newburgh, and secondly. 10 Eieharrl Bellew, BuCM g 
1 1he kingdom of Ireland.— P. CtNNmOH*M. 
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was three and twenty, and may be forgiven if he regarded 
the face more than the mind. Poets are aometimes in too 
much ha.st« to praise. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable that he com- 
posed hia dramatick piecee, the " She-Gtallants " (acted 
1696), which he revised, and called " Once a Lover and 
always a Ixtver ; " " The Jew of Venice," altered from 
Shakespeare's ■' Heroick Love," a tragedy (1698) : " Mer- 
L chant of Venice" (1?01) ; "The British Enchanters" 
fl706), a dramatick poem ; and " Peleus and Thetis," a 
■ritten to accompany " The Jew of Venice." 
The comedies, which he has not printed in his own 
iition of his works,' I never saw ; " Once a Lover and 
a liOYer," is said to be in a great degree indecent 
i gross. Granville could not admire without bigotry ; 
he copied the wrong as well as the right from his maaterB, 
and may be supposed to have learned obscenity from 
"Wycherley, as he learned mythology from Waller. 
i In his " Jew of Venice," as Eowe remarks," the character 
' Shilock is made comick, and we are prompted to 
laughter instead of det«station. 

' It is evident that " Heroick Love " ' was vrritten, and 
snted on the stage, before the death of Dryden. It ia 
mythological tragedy, upon the love of Agamemnon and 
ryaeis, and therefore easily sunk into neglect, though 

a verae by Drydeii, and in prose by Pope. 
It is concluded by the wise Ulysses with this speech : 

" Fate kolda the strings, and men like cMldien move 
But as they're ted ; succeas ia from above." 

' In 2 Tola, 4to. 1732. 

'' NJuhoka Kowe, nbose edition of Shakespeare (tbe first published in 
I'iSyo.) appeared in 1709-10, Iwenty joirs aflfir the publication of the 
I 'Jburth folio. 

' Dryden died in 1700. Heroin Lone was acted at Lincoln's Inn 
kpieldsin 1698. 
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At the acceaaion of queen Anne, having his fortune 
improved by bequests from his father, and his uncle the 
earl of Bathe, he waa chosen into parliameEt for Fowey. 
He soon after engaged in a joint translation of the " In- 
vectives against Philip," with a design, surely weak and 
puerile, of turning the thunder of Demosthenes upon the 
head of Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his estate again augmented 
by an inheritance from his elder brother. Sir Bevil 
Granville, who, as he returned from the government of 
Barbados, died at sea. He continued to serve in parlia- 
ment ; and in the ninth year of queen Anne was chosen 
knight of the shire for Cornwall. 

At the memorable change of the ministry (1710), ha 
was made secretary at war, in the place of Mr. Robert 
Walpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made twelve peers 
in a day, Mr. Granville became Lord Laagdovm Baron 
Biddeford, by a promotion justly remarked to be not in- 
vidious, because he was the heir of a, family in which two 
peerages, that of the earl of Bathe and lord Granville of 
Potheridge, had lately become extinct. Being now high 
in the Queen's favour, he (1712) was appointed comp- 
troller of the household, and a privy counsellor ; and to 
his other honours waa added the dedication of Pope's 
" Windsor Forest." He was advanced next year to be 
treasurer of the household. 

Of these favours he soon lost all but his title ; for at the 
accession of king (5eorge his place was given to the earl 
Cholmondeley, and he was persecuted with the rest of his 
party. Having protested against the bill for attainting 
Ormond and Bolingbroke, he was, after the insurrection 
in Scotland, seized Sept. 26, 1715, as a suspected man, and 
confined in the Tower till Feb. 8, 1717, when he was at 
l' ^d, and restored to his seat in parliament; where 
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IflLflS) he made a very ardeut anj animated speech a^nst 
the repeal of the bill to prevent Occasional Conformity. 
which, however, though it was then printed, he has not 
inserted into his works. 

Some time afterwards (about 1?22), being perhaps em- 

bajTassed by his profusion, he w*nt into foreign countries, 

with the usual pretence of recovering hia health. In this 

state of leisure and retirement, he received the first volume 

of Burnet's " History," of which he cannot be supposed to 

I' bave approved the general tendency, and where he thought 

I JumseU able to detect some particular falsehoods. He 

lerefore undertook the vindication of general Monk from 

i calumnies of Dr. Burnet, and some misrepreaenta- 

teoos of Mr. Echard, This was answered civilly by Mr. 

Tiomas Burnet and Oldmixon, and more roughly by Dr. 

Colhatch. 

His other historical performance is a defence of his rela- 
''tion Sir Bdchard Q-reenvdle, whom lord Clarendon has 
shewn in a form very unamiable. So much is urged in 
this apology, to justify many actions that have been repre- 
t^ited as culpable, and to [jalliate the rest, that the reader 
a reconciled for the greater part ; and it is made very pro- 
aable that Clarendon was by personal enmity disposed to 
k the worst of G-reenville, as Greenville was also very 
; to think the woi-st of Clarendon. These pieces 
Irere published at his return to England. 

Being now desirous to conclude his labours, and enjoy 

L, he published (1732) a very beautiful and 

iplendid edition of his works, in which he omitted what he 

iapproved, and enlarged what seemed deficient. 

He now went to Court, and wa:a kindly received by queen 

Caroline ; to whom and to the princess Anne he presented 

his works, with verses on the blank leaves, with which he 

. concluded his poetical labours. 

ti Hanover-square, Jan. 30, 1735, having a few 
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His verses to Mira. whicli are most frequently mentioned, 
have little in them of either art or nature, of the senti- 
ments of a lover, or the language of a poet : there may be 
found, now-and-then, a happier efEort ; but they are com- 
monly feeble and unaffecting, or forced and extravagant. 

His httle pieces are seldom, either sprit«ly or elegant, 
either keen or weighty. They are trifles written by idle- 
ness, and published by vanity. But hia Prologues and 
Epilogues have a just claim to praise. 

The " Pr<^es8 of Beauty " seems one of his most elabo- 
rate pieces, and is not deficient in splendor and gaiety ; 
but the merit of original thought is wanting. Its highest 
praise is the spirit with which he celebrates king James's 
consort, when she waa a queen no longer. 

The " Essay on unnatural Flights in Poetry " is not in- 
elegant nor injudicious, and has something of vigour be- 
yond most of his other performances : hia precepts are just, 
and his cautions proper ; they are indeed not i 
didactick poem novelty is to be expected only i 
ments and illustrations. His poetical precepts are accom- 
panied vrith agreeable and instructive notes. 

The " Masque of Peleus and Thetis" has here and 1 
a pretty line ; but it is not always melodious, and the con- 
clusion is wretched. 

In his " British Enchanters " he has bidden defiance to 
aU chronology, by confounding the inconaiatent manners 
of different ages ; but the dialogue has often the air of 
Dryden'a rhyming plays j and the aongs are lively, though 
not very correct. This is, I think, far the beat of his 
works ; for if it has many faults, it baa likewise passages 
which are at least pretty, though they do not rise to any 
high degree of excellence. 
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THOMAS YALDEN, the sixth son of Mr. John 
Yalden of Sussex, was bom iu the city of Exeter in 
1671. Having been educated b the grajnmar-achool be- 
[ longing to Magdalen College in Oxford, he was iu 1690, at 
I the age of nineteen, admitted commoner of Mt^dalen Hall, 
I under the tuition of Josiah Pwllen, a man whose name is 
etill remembered in the university. He became next year 
one of the scholars of Magda.len College, where be was 
distingQished by a lucky accident. 

~t was his turn, one day, to pronounce a declamation ; 
I and Dr. Hough, the president, happening to attend, thought 
L the composition too good to be the speaker's. Some time 
I after, the doctor finding bim a little irregularly busy in the 
|. library, aet him an exercise for punishment ; and, that he 
' might not be deceived by any artifice, locked the door. 
Yalden, as it happened, had "been lately reading on the 
I subject given, and produced with little difficulty a compo- 
I aition which ao pleased the president, that he told him hia 
■ former suspicions, and promised to favour him. 

Among his contemporaries in the college were Addison 

and Sacheverell, men who were in those times friends, and 

I who both adopted Talden to their intimacy. Yalden con- 

J tinued, throughout his life, to think as probably he thought 

I ' at first, yet did not lose the friendship of Addison." 

' Mr. Cunningbam stalEa the name sJiould be Youldiii^', ar]ii that lie 
I waa bum at Oxford in 1069-70. 

' Jacob's Poetical Segieter, voi. ii, p. 238. 
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Wkn Hamnr was taken bv king WtBmm, Yalden 
IB ode. ^lere was oerer anj naga more celebrated hy 
ftet» titan that of William, vho had rery little regard for 
toag Imnself, but happened to emploj ministers who 
pif iwrl tbemselTee with the praise of patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in an humorous poem of 
ihait time, called " The Oxford Laureat ; " in which, after 
majiv clums bad been made and rejected, Talden is repre- 
sented as demanding the laurel, and aa being called to 
trial, instead of re<»iving a reward. 



■' Hiti frime wa« for being a felon in vei 

And preBenting hie cliefl to the king 
The first wh« a trick not uncnmmoti or 

But the last was an impndent thing : 
Yet what he had iitdl'D was so little worth stealing. 

They forgave him the damage and cost ; 
Had he ta'en the whole ode, as he took it piece- 

Tbej had fin'd hioi but ten pence at most." 



>lledtohia_ 
mealing^ ^^M 



The poet whom he was charged with robbing was Congreve. 

He wrote another poem on the death of the duke of 
Gloucester. 

In 1710 he became fellow of the college ; and next year, 
entering into orders, was presented by the society with a. 
living in Warwickshire,' consistent with his fellowship, 
and chosen lecturer of moral philosophy, a very honour- 
able office. 

On the accession of queen Anne he wrote another poem ; 
and is said, by the author of the " Biographia," to have 
declared himself of the party who had the honourable dis- 
tinction of High- churchmen. 

In 1706 he was received into the family of the duke of 
Beaufort. Next year he became doctor in divinity, and 
soon after resigned his fellowship and lecture ; and, as a 
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token of hia gratitude, gave the college a picture of their 
founder. 

He was made rector of Chalton and Cleanville, two ad- 
joining towns and beoeficeB in Hertfordshire ; and had the 
prebends, or Buiecures, of Deans, Baing, and Pendles in 
Devonshire. He had before been chosen, in 1698, preacher 
of Bridewell Hospital, upon the resignation of Dr. Atter- 

Prom this time he eeema to have led a quiet and in- 
offensive life, till the clamour waa raised about Atterbury'fl 
plot. Every loyal eye waa on the watch for abettors or 
partakers of the horrid conspiracy ; ajid Dr. Yaldeu, having 
some acquaintance with the bishop, and being familiarly 
conversant with Kelly his secretary, fell under suapieion, 
and vma taken into custody. 

Upon his examination he was charged with a dangerous 
[©orrespondenee with Kelly. The correspondence he ac- 
fciowledged; but maintained, that jt had no treasonable 
tendency. His papers were seized ; but nothing was found 
that could fix a crime upon him, except two words in hia 
pocket-book, thorough-paced doctrine. This expression the 
imagination of his examiners kad impregnated with trea- 
Bon, and the doctor was enjoined to explain them. Thus 
ptesBed, he told them that the words had lain unheeded in 
hia pocket-book from the time of queen Anne, and that he 
to give an account of them ; but the truth 
had gratified hia curiosity one day, by hearing 
L the pulpit, and those worda was a 
lorial hint of a remarkable sentence by which he 
led his congregation to bevja.re of thorough-paced doc- 
that doctrine, which, coming in at one ear, paces 
fUvmugh the head, and goes out at the other. 




' IJaniel Burgess (t(i45-l713),aNonixinforn]istdiviDe. Agnpreacher 
I Ilia humour of the lowest class of buffoonery drew crowds of hearers. 
F One of his published aermonB waa entitled The Golden SnKffirn. 
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Notlung worse than tliis appearing in his papers, a 
no evidence arising againat him, he was set at liberty. 

It will not be supposed that a man of this charac 
attained high dignities in the church ; but he still ret^ 
the friendship, and frequented the conversation, of a v 
numerous and splendid aet of acquaintance. He < 
July 16, 1736, in the 66th year of his a^,' 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular kind, i 
when he formed his poetical character, was supposed ti 
Pindarick. Having fixed his attention on Cowley i 
model, he has attempted la some sort to rival him, and J 
has written a " Hymn to Darkness," evidently as a counte 
part to Cowley's " Hymn to Light." 

This hymn seems to be his best performance, and is, i 
the most part, imagined with great vigour, and expresM 
with great propriety. I will not transcribe it. The s 
first stanzaa are good; but the third, fourth, and sevei 
are the best ; the eighth seems to involve a contradiction g 
the tenth is exquisitely beautiful; the thirteenth, torn 
teenth, and fifteenth, are partly mythological, and pai 
religious, and therefore uot suitable to each other: 
might better have made the whole merely philosophical. 

There are two stanzas in this poem where Yalden mayil 
be suspected, though hardly convicted, of having conaulte^ij 
the " Hymnua ad ITmbram " of Wowerus,'' in the six4&9 
stanza, which answers in some sort to these lines : 



" Ilia auo pr 
Perque vias 
Manesque e: 



■rare aovis dat spectra flguria, 
itos medics ululftre per agroa 
t questii QOtos complere ponates." 



' Mr. Peter Cunningbam Ibinhs he died in hia sixty-ninth Tear. 
' Joan Wowveri, vid. supr. vol. i. p. 223. 
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And again, at the conclusion : 

*• Ilia suo senium secliulit corpore toto 
Haud niimerans jugi fiigientia secula lapsu, 
Ergo ubi postremum inundi coinpage solute 
Hanc rerum molem siiprema absumpserit bora 
Ipsa leves cineres nube amplectetur opac^, 
Et prisco iinperio rursus dominabitur umbra." 

His "Hymn to Light "^ is not equal to the other. He 
seems to think that there is an East absolute and positive 
where the Morning rises. 

In the last stanza, having mentioned the sudden erup- 
tion of new created Light, he says, 

" Awhile th' Almighty wondering stood." 

He ought to have remembered that Infinite Knowledge 
can never wonder. All wonder is the effect of novelty 
upon Ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is sufficient to say that they de- 
serve perusal, though they are not always exactly polished, 
though the rhymes are sometimes very ill sorted, and 
though his faults seem rather the omissions of idleness 
than the negligences of enthusiasm. 

^ Printed first in Dryden's Third Miscellany^ 1693. 
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THOMAS TICKELL/ the son of the reverend Eichard 
Tickell, was bom in 1686 at Bridekirk in Cumber- 
land; and in April 1701 became a member of Queen's 
College in Oxford ; in 1708 he was made Master of Arts, 
and two years afterwards was chosen Fellow ; for which, 
as he did not comply with the statutes by taking orders, 
he obtained a dispensation from the Crown. He held his 
Fellowship till 1726, and then vacated it, by marrying, in 
that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of those scholars who wear away 
their lives in closets ; he entered early into the world, and 
was long busy in publick affairs ; in which he was initiated 
under the patronage of Addison, whose notice he is said 
to have gained by his verses in praise of " Eosamond." 

To those verses it would not have been just to deny regard ; 
for they contain some of the most elegant encomiastick 
strains ; and, among the innumerable poems of the same 
kind, it will be hard to find one with which they need to 
fear a comparison. It may deserve observation, that when 
Pope wrote long afterwards in praise of Addison, he has 
copied, at least has resembled, Tickell. 

*' Let joy salute fair Rosainonda's shade. 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 

* See Various Readings in the Life of Tickell. Boswell's Johnson, 
vol. iy. p. 19. 



While now perhapa with Dido's ghost she roves, 

And hears and tells the story of their loves, 

Alike thej mourn, alike th^ey bless their fate. 

Since Love, which made them wretched, made them great. 

Nor longer that relentless doom bemoan, 

Which gftin'd a Virgil and an Addison." 

TlCKELL. 

" Then ftitiire ages with delight shall see 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree ; 
Or in feir series laurel'd hards he shown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addison." 

He produced another piece of the same kind at 
appearance of " Ca.to," with equal skill, but not eqi 
happiness. 

When the miniaters of (jneen Anne were negotiating with. 
"Fntnce, Tickell published " The Prospect of Peace," a 
poem, of which the tendency was to reclaim the nation 
from the pride of conquest to the pleasures of tranquillity. 
How far TickeU, whom Swift afterwards mentioned ae 
Wkigffitgimiis, had then connected himself with any party, 
I know not ; this poem certainly did not flatter the prac- 
tices, or promote the opinions, of the men by whom h» 
was afterwards befriended. 

Mr. Addison, however he hated the men then in powOT^ 
suffered his friendship to prevail over his publick apiri^ 
and gave in the "Spectator" such praises of Tickell'v 
poem, that when, after having long wished to peruse it, 
I laid bold on it at last, I thought it unequal to the 
honours which it had received, and found it a piece to be 
approved rather than admired. But the hope excited by 
a work of genius, being general and indefinite, is rarely 

' f^tU to Mt. Addieon, oeeaiumcd iy Au Dialogue on Medale. B. ^ 
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I gratified. It was read at that time with so much favour, 

I that BIS editions were sold. 

At the arrival of king G«orge he sung " The Royal 
Progress ; " which being inserted in the " Spectator " is 

' well known, and o£ which it is just to saj, that it is neither 

I high, nor low. 

The poetical incident of most importance in Tickell's life 
ivas his publication of the first hook of the " Iliad," as 

I translated by himself, an apparent opposition to Pope's 
" Homer," of which the first pairt made its entrance into 
the world at the same time. 
Addison declared that the riTal versions were both good ; 

I but that Tickell's was the best that ever was made ; and 

I with Addison the wits, his adherents and followers, were 
certain to concur. Pope does not appear to have been 
much dismayed ; for, says he, / have the town, that is, the 
fHob, on my aide. But he remarks, that it is common for 
the tmaller party to make ujp in diligenee what they want in 

^numiere; he a^eals to the people o« hi» proper judges i and 
if they are not inclined to condemn him, he is in little care 

mffbovi the high-Jlyers at Button's. 

Pope did not long think Addison an impartial judge; 

r for lie considered him as the writer of Tickell's version, 

I The reasons for bis suspicion I will literally transcribe 

j from Mr. Spence's Collection. 

" There had been a coldness (said Mr. Pope) between 

1 Hr. Addison ajid me for some time ; and we had not been 
in company together, for a. good while, any where but at 

I Button's cofEee-house, where 1 used to see him almost 

t every day.— On his meeting me there, one day in particular, 

1 he took me aside, and said he sliould be glad to dine with 
me, at such a tavern, if I staid till those people were gone 
(Budgel and Philips). We went accordingly; and after 
dinner Mr. Addison said, ' That he had wanted for some 
time to talk with me ; that his friend Tickell had formerly. 
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whilst at Oxford, translated the first book of the ' Iliad;' 
that he designed to print it, and had desired him to look 
it over ; that he must therefore beg that I would not desire 
him to look over my first book, because, if he did, it would 
have the air of doiible-dea,ling.' I assured him that I did 
not at all tiake it ill of Mr. Tickeil that he was going 
publish his translation ; that he certainly had as mu 
right to translate any antlior as myself ; and that publish- 
ing both was entering on a fair stage. I then added, 
tliat I would not desire him to look over my first book of 
the ' Iliad,' because he had looked over Mr. TickeU's ; but 
could wish to have the benefit of his observations on my 
second, which I had then finished, and which Mr. Tickeil 
had not touched upon. Accordingly I sent him the second 
hook the next morning ; and Mr. Addison a few days after 
returned it, with very high commendations. — Soon after it 
was generaJly known that Mr. Tickeil was publishing the 
first book of the ' Hiad,' I met Dr. Young in the street ; 
and, upon our falling into tha,t subject, the Doctor ex- 
pressed a great deal of surpriae at TickeU's having had 
such a translation so long by him. He said, that it was 
inconceivable to him, and that there moat be some mis- 
take in the matter ; that each used to commnnicate to tint] 
other whatever verses they wrote, even to the least things' 
that Tickeil could not have been busied in so long a i 
there without his knowing something of the matter ; 
that he had never heard a single word of it till on thii' 
occasion. This surprise of Dr. Toung, together with what 
Steele has said against Tickeil in relation to this affair, 
make it highly probable that there was some underhand 
dealing in that business ; and indeed Tickeil himself, who 
is a very fair worthy man, has since, in a manner, as 
as owned it to me. [When it was introduced into a 
versation between Mr. Tickeil and Mr. Pope by a ■ 
person, Tickeil did not deny it; which, considering 
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lionour and ^eai for his departed friend, was the same as 
owning it."] ' 

Upon these auapieions, with which Dr. Warburton hints 
that other circumstaneea concurred, Poiie always in his " Art 
of Sinking" quotes this book as the work of Addison. 

To compare the two translations would be tedious ; the 
palm is now given univeraatly to Pope ; but I tliink the 
first lioea of Tictell's were rather to be preferred, and 
Pope seema to have since borrowed aomething from them 
in the correction of his own. 

When the Hanover succession was disputed, Tiekell gave 
vbat assistance his pen would supply. His "I«tter to 
Avignon " stands high among party-poems ; it expresses 
contempt without coarseness, and superiority without 
msolence. It had the success which it deserved, being 
five times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addison, who, 
when he went into Ireland as secretary to the lord Sua- 
derland, toot him thither, and employed him in publick 
business; and when (1717) afterwards he rose to be 
secretary of state, made him under- secretary. Theirfriend- 
ship seems to have continued without abatement ; for 
when Addison died, he left him the charge of publishing 
his works, with a solemn rei.'ommendation to the patron- 
age of Cra^gs. 

To these works he prefixed an elegy on the author, 
which could owe none of its beauties to the assistance 
which might be suspected to have strengthened or em- 
bellished hia earlier compositions ; but neither he nor 
Addison ever produced nobler lines than are contained in 
the third and fourth paragraphs, nor is a more sublime or 
more elegant funeral poem to be found iu the whole com- 
pass of English literature. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made secretary to the 

' Spence erl. Singer, p. 147. 
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Lords justices of Ireland, a place of great honour ; 
whieli he eontinued til! 1?40, when he died on the twenty 
third of April at Bath. 

Of the poems yet iinmentioned the longest ie 
ton Gardens," of which the Tcrsification is smooth and 
elegant, but the fiction uuskilfullj compounded of Gtrecian 
Deities and Qothick Fairies. Neither species of those 
exploded Beings could have done much ; and when they 
are brought together, thej onlj make each other contemp- 
tible. To Tickell, however, cannot be refused a high 
place among the minor poets ; nor should it be forgotten 
that he was one of the contributors to the " Spectator," 
With respect to his personal character, he is said to have 
been a man of gay conversation, at least a temperate lover 
of wine and company, and in his domestick relations with- _ 
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Op Mr. Hammoiid, thoiigh lie be well i-ememtered &&. 
a man. esteemed and careaBed by the elegant and 
great, I was at first able to obta,m no other memorials than 
auch as are supplied by a book called " Gibber's Lives of 
the Poets ; " ' of which I take this opportunity to testify 
that it was not written, nor, I believe, ever seen, by either 
of the Gibbers ; but was the work of Robert Shiels," a 
native of Scotland, a man of very acute understanding, 
I though with little suholastick education, who, not long 
after the publication of his wort, died in Iiondon of a con- 
sumption. His life was virtuous, and hia end was pious. 
Theophilus Gibber, then a prisoner for debt, imparted, as I 
was told, his name for ten guineas. The manuscript of 
Shiels ia now in my poaaession. 

I have since found that Mr. Shiels, though he waa no 
negligent enquirer, has been misled by false accounts ; for 
he relates that James Hammond, the author of the follow- 
ing Elegies, was the son of a Turkey merchajit, and had 
some office at the prince of Wales's court, till love of a lady, 
whose name waa Dashwood, for a time disordered hia un- 

' The laves of Ihe Poets of G. Brilain aiui Ireland to the Titne of Dean 
Swiifl. Compiled from ample materials scftttered in a, Tarielj of books, 
and eapeciaUy from the MS, notes of tlie late ingeniona Mr, Coxeter and 
others, «)Uei:led for this design, 17S3, 12mo. 6 vols. 

' See a long note bj Boswell on tbia anbject. Boawell's Johnson, 
Appendix, vol. iii. p. 470, and bd acconnt of the same b; the publishur 
of the book. IM. p. 472. 
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derataDding. He was uneitinguisliably amorous, and 
mistress inexorably cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part fait 
the second son o£ Anthony Hammond, 
among the wits, poets, and parhamentary orators 
ginning of this century, who was allied to Sir Etobert Wal- 
pole by marrying his sister. He was bom about 1710, and 
educated at Westminster- school ; but it does not appear 
that he was of any university. He was equerry to the 
prince of Wales, and seems to have come very early into 
publick notice, and to have been distinguished by those 
whose friendship prejudiced mankind at that time in. 
favour of the man on whom they were bestowed ; for 
was the companion of Cobham, Lyttelton, and Chesterfieli 
He is said to have divided his life between pit 
books ; in his retirement forgetting the town, and in his 
gaiety losing the student. Of his literary hours all the 
effects are here exhibited, of which the elegies were written 
very early, and the Prologue not long before his death. 

In 1741, he was clfosen into parUameat for Truro Ifi* 
Cornwall, probably one of those who were elected by thi 
Prince's influence ; and died next year in June at Stowe, 
the famous seat of the lord Cobham. His mistress long 
outlived him, and in 1779 died unmarried. The charactei 
which her lover bequeathed her was, indeed, not likely to 
attract courtship. 

The Elegies were published after his death ; and while 
the writer's name was remembered with fondness, they 
were read with a resolution to admire them. The recom- 
mendatory preface of the editor, who was then believed, and 
is now affirmed by Dr. Maty,' to be the earl of Chesterfield, 
raised strong prejudices in their favour. 

' Matthew Matj.M.D. (1718-1776), Author of the J()«™ii.BW(o»n»ji 
1750, lamo, 34 Yola., anaccnunt ofUiaprodaclionsoflheEnglishPrei 
See BosweEI's Johnson, vol. i. p. aii2. 
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But of the prefaeer, whoever he was, it may be reason- 
ably tmspected that he never read the poeius ; for he pro- 
fesaes to value them for a very high sptecies of escellenee, 
and recommends them as the gemiine effusions of the 
mind, which expresses a, real passion in the language of 
nature. But the truth is, these elegies have neither pas- 
sion, nature, nor manners. Where there is fiction, there ia 
no passion ; he that describes himself as a shepherd, and 
his Neasra or I>elia aa a shepherdess, and talks of goats and 
lambs, feels no passion. He that courts his mistress with 
Boman imagery deserves to lose her ; for she may with good 
reason suspect hia sincerity. Hammond haa few sentiments 
drawn from nature, and few images from modem life. He 
produces nothing hut frigid pedantry. It would be hard to 
find in all his productions three stanzas that deserve to be 
remembered. 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with dying ; and 
what then shall follow ? 

" Wiit thou in tears thy lover's torse attend ; 

With ejea averted hght the solemn pyre. 
Till all around the doleful flnmea ascend. 

Then, slowly sinking, by degrees expire ? 

"To aooth the hovering soul be thine the care, 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band. 

Id sable weeds the golden vase to bear, 

And cull my ashes with tby trembling hand : 

"Panchaia'a odours he their costly feast, 
And all the pride of Asia's Iragrant year, 
of the farthest East, 
■e precious, give thy tear," 

Surely no blame can fall upon the nymph who rejected a 
Bwain of so little meaning. 

His verses are not rugged, bat they have no sweetness ; 
they never gUde in a stream of melody. Why Hammond 
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or other writers have thought the quatrain of ten syllables 
elegiac, it is difficult to telL The character of the El^j is 
gentleness and tenuity, but this stanza has been pronounced 
by Dryden, whose knowledge of English metre was not in- 
considerable, to be the most magnificent of all the measures 
which our language affords. 



SOMERVILE. 




OF Mr. Somerrile's life I am not able to say anj- thing 
that can satisfy curiosity. 

He was a gentleman whose estate was in Warwickahire ; 
his house, where he was bom in 1692, he is called Edaton, 
a seat inherited from a long line of ancestors ; for he was 
said to be of the first family in his county. He tells of 
himself, that he was born near the Avon's banks. He was 
bred at Winchester-school, and was elected fellow of New 
College. It does not appear that in the places of his edu- , 
cation, be exhibited any uncommon proofs of genius or 
hterature. His powers were first displayed in the country, 
where he was distinguished as a. poet, a gentleman, and a 
skilful and useful Justice of the Peace. 

Of the close of his life, those whom liia poems have de- 
lighted will read with pain the following account, copied 
from the Letters of his friend Shenstone, by whom he was 
too much resembled. 

" —Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I did not imagine 
I could have been so sorry as I find myself on this occasion. 
— SiAlatwm qucerimw. I can now excuse all hia foibles ; 
impute them to age, and to distress of circumstances : the 
last of these considerations wrings my very sonl to think on. 
Tor a man of high spirit, conaeious of having (at least in 
one production) generally pleased the world, to be piqued 
and threatened by wretches that are low in every sense ; to 
be forced to drink himself into pains of the body, in order 
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to get rid of the pains of the mind, is a misery." — He died 
July 19, 1?42, and was buried at Wotton, near Henley on 
Arden. 

His distresBes need not be much pitied: his estate i 
said to be fifteen hundred a year, which by his death I 
devolved to lord Somerrile of Scotland. His mother i 
deed, who lived till ninety, had a jointure of six hundi 

It is with r^ret that I find myself not better enabled i 
exhibit memorials o£ a writer, who at least must be allow 
to have set a, good example to men of his own class, by d^fl 
voting part of his time to elegant knowledge ; and who haB'l 
shewn, by the subjects which his poetry has adorned, thatM 
it is practicable to be at once a skilful Bportsr 
of letters. 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetry ; and thougkJ 
perhaps he has not in any reached such excellence as to raiva J 
much envy, it may commonly be said at least, that }ie writa I 
very well for a gentleman. His serious pieces are sometimeB 
elevated, and his trifles are sometimes elegant. In his 
verses t-o Addison the couplet which mentions Clio is 
written with the most exquisite delicacy of praise; it 
exhibits one of those happy strohes that are seldom attained. 
In his Odes to Marlborough there are beautiful lines ; but 
in the second Ode he shews that he knew little of his hero, 
when he talks of his priTate virtues. His subjects are 
commonly such as require no great depth of thought or 
energy of expression. Hia Fables are generally stale, and 
therefore excite no curiosity. Of his favourite, " The Two 
Springs," the fiction is unnatural, and the moral inconse- 
quential. In his Tales there is too much coarseness, with 
too little care of language, and not sufficient rapidity of 
narration. 

His great work is his " Chace," which he undertook in 1 
his maturer age, when his ear wb« improved to the appro*! 
h&tion of blank verse, of which however his two first li 
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give a bad specimen. To this poem praise camiot be 
totally denied. He is allowed by sportsmen to write with 
great intelligence of his subject, which is the first requisite 
to excellence ; and though it is impossible to interest the 
common readers of verse in the dangers or pleasures of the 
chase, he has done all that transition and variety could 
easily effect ; and has, with great propriety, enlarged his 
plan by the modes of hunting used in other countries. 

With still less judgement did he chuse blank verse as 
the vehicle of "Rural Sports." If blank verse be not 
tumid and gorgeous, it is crippled prose; and familiar 
images in laboured language have nothing to recommend 
them but absurd novelty, which, wanting the attractions of 
Nature, cannot please long. One excellence of the " Splen- 
did Shilling " is, that it is short. Disguise can gratify no 
longer than it deceives. 
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IT has been observed in all ages, that the advantages of 
nature or of fortune have contributed very little to the 
promotion of happiness ; and that those whom the apleu- 
dour of their rank, or the extent of their capacity, have 
placed upon the summits of hiiman life, have not often 
given any just occasion t« envy in those who look up to 
them from a, lower station ; whether it be that apparent 
superiority incites great designs, and ^eat designs are na- 
turally liable to fatal miscarriages ; or that the general lot 
of mankind is misery, and the misfortunes of those whose 
eminence drew upon them an universal attention, have 
been more carefully recorded, because they were more 
generally observed, and have in reality been only more 
conspicuous than those of others, not more frequent, or 
more severe. 

That afluence and power, advantages extrinsic and ad- 
ventitious, and therefore easily separable from those by 
whom they are possessed, should very often flatter the 
mind with expectations of felicity which they cannot give, 
raises no astonishment ; but it seems rational to hope, that 
intellectual greatness should produce better effects ; that 
minds qualified for great attainment* should first endeavour 
their own benefit ; and that they who are moat able to 
teach others the way to happiness, should with moat cer- 
tainty follow it themselves. 

But this espectatiou, however plausible, has been very 
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frequently disappointed. The heroes of Lterary ae well a 
civil history have been very often no less remarkable foi 
what they have atchieved ; and volumes have been writt 
only to enumerate the miseries of the learned, and relatd 
their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

To these mournful narratives, I am about to add the 
" Life of Richard Savage," ' a man whose writings entitle 
Tiim to an eminent rank in the classes of learning, and 
whose misfortunes claim a degree of compassion, not ai-J 
waya due to the unhappy, as they were often the conae^ 
quences of the crimes of others, rather than his own. I 

In the year 1697, Anne Countess of Macclesfield, having 
lived for some time upon very uneasy terms with her hus- 
band, thought a public confession of adultery the moat 
obvious and expeditious method of obtaining her liberty j,. 
and therefore declared, that the child, with which she ■« 
then great, vra,s begotten by the Earl Elvers. This, 
may be ima^ued, made her husband no less desirous of a 
separation than herself, and he proseGut«d hia design inj 
the most effectual manner ; for he applied not to the eccl©« 
siastical courts for a divorce, but to the parliament for a 
act, by which his marriage might be dissolved, the nuptti 
contract totally annulled, ajid the children of his wife ille 
gitimated. This act, after the usual dehberation, he o' 
tained, though without the approbation of some, who o 
sidered marriage as an affair only cognizable by ecclesias- 
tical judges* ; and on March 3d was separated from his 
wife, whose fortune, which was very great, was repaid hep 
and who having, aa well as her husband, the liberty o 

* This year was made remarkable by thi 



' The Life nfSanage wis originalij- written by Johuaon tot Cava, ai 
published in 1744. See his raceipl for fifteen guineas for ' ~ 
JoknioH, vol. i. p. 120. 
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maMng another choice, was in a, short time married to 
Colonel Brett. 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was jirosecuting this 
affair, his wife was, on the 10th of January 1697-8, de- 
livered of a son, and the Earl Eivera, by appearing to con- 
aider him as his own, left none any reason to doubt of the 
sincerity of her declaration ; for he was his godfather, and 
gave him his own name, which was by hia direction in- 
serted in the register of St. Andrew's pariah in Holborn, 
but unfortunately left him to the care of hia mother, whom, 
aa she was now set free from her huaband, he probably 
imagined likely to treat with great tenderness the child 
that had contributed to so pleasing an event. It is not 
indeed easy to discover what motives could be found to 
over-balajice that natural affection of a parent, or what 
interest could be promoted ty neglect or cruelty. The 
dread of shame or of poverty, by which some wretches 
have been incited to abandon or to murder their children, 
cannot be supposed to have affected a woman who had pro- 
claimed her crimes and solicited reproach, and on whom 
the clemency of the legislatiu-e had undeservedly bestowed 

marriage solemnized id the face of the church. Salninit'-f 

The following protest is registered in the booba of the Hnuae 
of Lords. 

" Dissentient. 
" Because we conceive that this is the llret bill of that nature 
that hath pasaed, where there was not a divorce fipst obtained in 
the Spiritual Conrt ; which we look upon aa an ill precedent, and 
may be of (langerona conacqnence in the future. 

" Halifax. Rochkstes." — Johnson. 



' Tbomas Salmon, A BevMB of the History of England, contaimng the 
Titla and FretensatiB nf out eevtrrd Kings, ^c, ^o. Snd ed. Lond.,. 
nm, vol, Ji. p. 89. 
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a fortime, wliich would have been very little diminiBhed l^B 
the expencea wliich the care of her child could hare brought 
upon her. It was therefore not likely that she would be 
wiekedwithout temptation, that she would look upon her son 
from his birth with a kind of resentment and abhorrence ; 
and, instead of supporting, assisting, and defending him, de- 
light to see him struggling with misery, or that she would 
take every opportunity of aggravating his misfortunes, and 
obstracting his resources, and with an implacable and 
restleBB cruelty continue her persecution from the first 
hour of his life to the last. 

But whatever were her motives, no sooner was her son 
bom, than she discovered a resolution of disowning him ; 
and in a very short time removed him from her sight, by 
committing him to the care of a poor woman, whom she 
directed to educate him as her own, and injoined never to 
inform him of his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard Savage. 
Bom with a legal claim to honour and to affluence, he was 
in two months illegitimated by the parliament, and dis- 
owned by hia mother, doomed to poverty and obscurity, 
and launched upon the ocean of life, only that he might 
be swallowed by its quicksands, or dashed upon its 

His mother could not indeed infect others with the 
same cruelty. As it was impossible to avoid the inquiries 
which the curiosity or tenderness of her relations made 
s obliged to give some account of 
had taken ; and her mother, the 
u approbation of her design, or to 
lal contrivances, engaged to transact 
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after her child, she ^ 

the measures that si 

Lddy Mason, whether i 

prevent more c 

with the nurse, to pay her for her care, and to superintend J 

the education of the child. 

In this charitable office she was assisted by his god^l 
mother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while she lived, always looked 1 
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upon him with that tenderness, which the barbarity of his 
mother made peculiarly uecesaary ; but her death, which 
happened in his tenth year, was another of the misfortimeB 
of hie childhood; for though, she kindly endeavoured to 
alleviate hia loss by a legacy of three hundred pounds; 
yet. as he had none to prosecute his claim, to shelter him 
from oppression, or call in law to the assistance of justice, 
her will was eluded by the executors, and no part of the 
money was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The Lady 
Mason stUl continued her care, and directed him to be 
placed at a small grammar-school near St. Alban's, where 
he was called by the name of his nurse, without the least 
intimation that he had a claim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and passed through 
several of the classes, with what rapidity or what applause 
cannot now be known. As he always spoke with respect 
of hia master, it is probable that the mean rank, in which 
he then appeared, did not hinder his genius from being 
distinguished, or his industry from being rewarded; and 
if in so low a state he obtained distinction and rewards, 
it is not likely that they were gained but by genius and 
industry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture, that his apphcation 
was equal to hia abilities, because his improvement was 
more than proportioned to the opportunities which he 
enjoyed ; nor can it be doubted, that if his earliest pro- 
ductions had been preserved, like those of happier students, 
we might in some have found vigorous sallies of that 
sprightly humour which distinguishes " The Author to be 
let," and in others strong touches of that ardent imagina- 
tion which painted the solemn scenes of " The Wanderer." 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his father the 
Earl Eivera was seized with a. diatem]>er, which in a short 
time put an end to hia life. He had frequently inquired 
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after his sou, tuod had alwa.ye been amused with fallftciooi 
and evaaive answers ; but, being now in his own opinion 1 
on his death-bed, he thought it his duty to provide for 
him among his other natural children, and therefore de- 
manded a positive account of him, with an importunity 
not to be diverted or denied. His mother, who could no 
longer refuse an answer, determined at leaat to give sudl j 
as should cut him ofF for ever from that happineas which * 
competence affords, and therefore declared that he was 
dead ; which is perhaps the first instance of a lye invented 
by a. mother to deprive her son of a provision which was 
designed him by another, and which she could not expect _ 
herself, though he should lose it. 

This was therefore an act of wickedness which could noti 
be defeated, because it could not be suspected ; the Earl | 
did not imagine there could exist in a human form a 
mother that would ruin her son without enriching her- 
self, and therefore bestowed upon some other person e 
thousand pounds, which he had in hia will bequeathed to J 
Savage. I 

The same cruelty which incited hia mother to intercept^ 
this provision which had been intended him, prompted her 
in a short time to another project, a project worthy of such 
a dispositiDn. She endeavoured to rid herself from the 
danger of being at any time made known to him, by ■ 
sending him secretly to the American plantations.* 

By whose kindness this scheme was counteracted, or bya 
what interposition she was induced to layaside her design, / 
I know not ; it is not improbable that the Lady Mason 
might persuade or compel her to desist, or perhaps she 
could not easily find accomplices wicked enough to concur 
in 80 cruel an action ; for it may be conceived, that those 
who had by a long gradation of guilt hardened their hearts 

* Savage's Preface to iiia Misceilany. — Johbsoii. 
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against tlie eeuae of common wickedness, would yet be 
shocked at the design of a mother to expose her son to 
slavery and want, to expose him without intRreat, and 
without provocation ; and Savage might on this occasion 
£ad protectors and advocates among those who had long 
traded in crimes, and whom compassion had never touched 
"before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from banishing 
him into another country, she formed soon after a scheme 
for burying him in poverty and obscurity in his own ; and, 
that his station of life, if not the place of his residence, 
might keep him for ever at a distance from her, she or- 
dered him to be placed with a shoemaker in Holbom, 
that, after the usual time of trial, he might become his 
apprentice.* 

It is generally reported, tha,t this project was for some 
time succesaful, and that Savage was employed at the awl 
longer than he was willing to confess ; nor was it perhaps 
any great advantage to him, tha^ an unexpected discovery 
determined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurse, who had always treated him 
as her own son, died ; and it was natural for him to take 
care of those effects, which by her death were, as he ima- 
gined, become his own ; he therefore went to her house, 
opened her boxes, and examined her papers, among which 
he found some letters written to her by the Lady Mason, 
which informed him of his birth, and the reasons for which 
it was concealed. 

He was no longer satisfied with the employment which 
had been allotted him, but thought he had a right to share 
the affluence of his mother ; and therefore without scruple 
applied to her as her sou, and made use of every art to 
awaken her tenderness, and attract her regard. But 

* Prerace to Savage's Miscellanies. — JouNi 
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neither Ma letters, nor the interpoBition of those friendi 
which his merit oi- his dietreBs procured him, made a 
impreasion upon her mind. She Btill reBolved to aegleol^'a 
though she could no longer disown him. 

It was to no purpose that he frequently solicited her t 
admit him to see her ; she avoided him with the moe 
vigilant precaution, and ordered him to be excluded frorail 
her house, by whomsoever he might bo introduced, i 
what reason soever he might give for entering it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched with the difl> 
covery of his real mother, that it was his frequent practiot 
to walk in the dark evenings * for several hours before her i 
door, in hopes of seeing her as she might come by accident 
to the window, or cross her apartment with a candle in 
her hand. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were without effect, 
for he could neither soften her heart, nor open her hand, 
and was reduced to the utmost miaeries of want, while he 
was endeavourii^ to awaken the affection of a mother : He 
was therefore obliged to seek some other means of support ; 
and, having no profession, became by necessity an author. 

At this time ' the attention of all the literary world was 
engrossed by the Bangorian controversy, which filled the 
press with jiamphlets, and the coffee-houses with dispu- 
tants. Of this subject, as most popular, he made choice 
for his first attempt, and, without any other knowledge of 
the question than he had casually collected from ci 
tion, published a poem against the Bishop.'' 

* See tlie Plain Dealer. — Johnson. 



' Dr. Benjamin Ilooillj', Bishop of Bangor, preached hia famoD| 
rmon before the Wmg, Marcti .Slat, 1T17| esi:iting vehement oppositUHin 
im the zeiilous adtocatea of ecclesiastical authority. 
' Tlie Coiivocalion, ova Baltic of I'anipMeh, A Form. 1717. 8io. ' 




Wliat was the success or merit of this performance, I 
know not; it was probably lost among the inmimerable 
pamphlets to which that dispute gave occasion. Mr. 
Savage was himself in a little time ashamed of it, and 
endeavoured to suppress it, by destroying all the copies 
that ha could collect. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of writing,* and 
in his eighteenth year offered to the stage a comedy bor- 
rowed from 11 Spanish plot, ■which was refused by the 
players, and was therefore given by him to Mr. Bullock, 
who, having more interest, made some slight alterations, 
and brought it upon the stage, under the title of " Woman's 
a Biddle," t but allowed the unhappy author no part of 
the profit. 

Not discouraged however at his repulse, he wrot« two 
years afterwards •' Love in a Veil," another comedy, bor- 
rowed likewise from the Spanish, but with little better 
success than before ; for though it was received and acted, 
yet it appeared so late in the year, that the author ob- 
tained no other advantage from it, than the acquaintance 
of Sir Eriohard Steele, and Mr. Wilks,' by whom he was 
pitied, caressed, and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele,^ having declared in his favour with 
all the ardour of benevolence which constituted his 
character, promoted bis interest with the utmost zeal, re- 
lated his misfortunes, applauded his merit, took all the 
opportunities of recommending him, and asserted, that J 

• Jacob's Lives of Dramatic Poels. — Johnson. 

t This plaj vae printed first in Svo ; and afterwords in I2mii, 
the fifth edition. — Johnson. 

t Plain Dealer.— Johnson. 

' Actor and etage manager, sid. infr. p. 32G. 

" Sir Bichard Steele (1671-1729), Addison's friend and aa.istant in 
the SpeetaloT, Tatter, ^c, author of aeTeral comediea and Tks ChriatinH 
Hero. JTur his character see Macaiilay's Essay on Addiaon. 
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" the inhuinanity of his mother liad given Mm a 
find every good man his father." 

Nor waa Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance only, 
but to Ma confidence, of which he sometimes related an 
iast3,nce too extraordinary to be omitted, aa it aifords a 
very just idea of his patron's character. 

He was once desired by Sir Bichard, with an air of tJiel 
utmost importance, to come very early to Ma bouse the 
nest morning. Mr. Savage came as be had promised, found 
the chariot at the door, and Sir Richard waiting for him, 
and ready to go out. What was intended, and wMther 
they were to go, Savage could not conjecture, and was 
not willing to enquire; but immediately seated himself 
with Sir Richard ; the coachman was ordered to drive, and 
they burned with the utmost eipedition to Hyde-Park 
Comer, where they stopped at a petty tavern, and retiree 
to a private room. Sir Richard then informed him, that^ 
he intended to publish a pamphlet, and that he had de>> 
sired Mm to come thither that he might write for Mm. 
They soon sat down to the work. Sir Richard dictated, 
and Savage wrote, till the dinner that had been ordered 
was put upon the table. Savage was surprised at the 
meanness of the entertainment, and after some hesitation 1 
ventured to ask for wine, wMcb Sir Richard, not witboot J 
reluctance, ordered to be brought. They then finisbedil 
their dinner, and proceeded in their pamphlet, which they | 
concluded in the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his task over, and expected 
that Sir Richard would call for the reckoning, and return 
home ; but his expectations deceived him, for Sir Richard 
told him, that he was -without money, and that the 
pamphlet must he sold before the dinner could be paid for ; 
and Savage was therefore obliged to go and offer their new 
production to sale for two guineas, wMch with some diffi- 
culty he obtained. Sir Richard then returned home, having 
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retired that, day only to avoid hia creditors, aud composed 
ihii pamphlet only to dischar^ his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fact equally uncommon, 
which, though it has no relation to hia life, ought to be 
preserved. Sir Richard Steele having one day invited to 
his house a great number of persons of the first quality, 
they were surprized at the number of liveries which sur- 
rounded the table ; and after dinner, when wine and mirth 
had set them free from the observation of rigid ceremony, 
one of them enquired of Sir Eichard, how such an expen- 
sive train qf domeBtJcs could be consistent with his fortune. 
Sir Richard very frankly confessed, that they were fellows 
of whom he would very willingly be rid. And being then 
-asked, why he did not discharge them, declared that they 
were bailiffs who had introduced themselves with an exe- 
cution, and whom, since he could not send them away, he 
had thought it convenient to embellish with liveries, that 
they might do him credit while they staid. 

His friends were diverted with the espedient, and, by 
paying the debt, discharged their attendance, having 
obhged Sir Richard to promise that they should never 
again find him graced with a retinue of the same kind. 

Under such a tutor, Mr. Savage was not likely to learn 
prudence or frugality ; and perhaps many of the misfor- 
tunes, which the want of those virtues brought uj>on him 
in the following parts of his life, might be justly imputed 
to BO unimproviug an example. 

Hor did the kindness of Sir Richard end in common 
favours. He proposed to have eatablished him in some 
settled scheme of life, and to have contracted a kind of 
alliance with him, by marrying him to a natural daughter, 
on whom he intended to bestow a thousand pounds. But 
though he was always lavish of future bounties, he con- 
ducted his affairs in such a manner, that he was very 
, seldom able to keep his promises or execute his own inteu- 
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tionB ; and, as be was never able to raise the sum vhich hir i 
had offered, the marriage -was delayed. lu the mean time 
he was officiously informed, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed 
liiin ; by which he was bo much exasperated, that he with- 
drew the aUowani^e which he had paid him, and never after- 
wards admitted him to his house. 

It ia not indeed unlikely that Savage might by hia im"- 
prudence, expose himself to the malice of a tale-bearer ; t<«e 
his patron had maoy follies, which, as his discemment 
easily discovered, his imagination might sometimes incite 
him to mention too ludicrously. A little knowledge of the 
world is sufficient to discover that such weakness is very 
common, and that there are few who do not sometimes, in. 
the wantonness of thoughtless mirth, or the heat of tran- 
sient resentment, speak of their friends and benefactors 
with levity and contempt, though in their cooler moments 
they want neither sense of their kindness, nor reverence for 
their virtue. The fault therefore of Mr. Savage was rather 
negligence than ingratitude ; but Sir Kichard must like- 
wise he acquitted of severity, for who is there that 
patiently bear contempt from one whom he has relieved 
and supported, whose estabUahment he has laboured, 
whose interest he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune, without any 
other friend than Mr. WQka ; a man, who, whatever were 
his abilities or skill as an actor, deserves at least to be r&. ■ 
membered for his virtues,* which are not often to be found 
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* As it is a losa to wankindwheii ouy frood action iafoi^tten, 
I shall insert another instanee of Mr. Wilka's generosity, very 
little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, being 
hindered by an impediment in his proiinncintion from engaging in 
orders, for which hia frienda designed him, left hia own country, 
and came to London in quest of employment, bnt found his soli- 
citations IVuitJesB, and his necessities every day more preasing. 
Tn thi.'f diatrees he wrote a tragedy, and oReretl it to the playerBi 



in the world, and perhaps lese often iu his profeBsiou than 
in others. To be hiunB.De, geaerous, and candid, is a very 
high degree of merit in any case ; but those qualities de- 
serve still greater praise, when they are found in that con- 
dition, which makes almost erery other man, for whatever 
reason, contemptuous, insolent, petulant, aelhah, and brutal. 

As Mr. Wilts was one of those to whom calamity seldom 
complained without rehef, he naturally took an unfortunate 
wit into his protection, and not only assisted him in auy 
casual distresses, but continued an equal and steady kind- 
ness to the time of his death. 

By his interpoaitioQ Mr. Savage once obtained from his 
mother * fifty pounds, and a promise of one hundred and 
fifty more ; but it was the fate of this unhappy man, that 
few promises of any advanta^ to him were performed. 
His mother was infected among others with the general 
madness of the South Sea traffic ; and, haying been disap- 
pointed in her expectations, refused to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the prospect of sudden afluence prompted her 
to promise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendship of 

by whom it wat rejected. Tlina were his last Lopes defeated, and 
he hod no other prospect than of the most dejilorable poverty. 
But Mr. Wilka thought his performance, though not perfect, at 
least worthy of some reward, and therefore offered huu a, beneSt. 
This favour he improred with so much diligence, that the house 
afforded him a considerable suin.irith which he went to Leydeo, 
applied himself to the study of physic ; and prosecuted his design 
with go much diligence and success, that, when Dr. Boerhaave 
Vfna desired by the Czarina to recommend proper persons to in- 
troduce into Russia the practice and study of physic, Dr. Smith 
was one of those whom he selected. He had a considerable 
pension setded on him at his arrival, and was one of the chief 
phyi^icians at tlie Russian court, — Johnson. 

• Tliis I write upon the credit of the author c>f bis life, which 
was publi.sbed 1727- — JonysoN, 



Mr. Wilka, he was cooaequentlj an assiduous frequenter of 
the theatres ; and in a short time the amusements of the 
irtage took such possession of his mind, that be nerer was 
absent from a, play in several years. 

This constant attendance naturally procured him the 
acquaintance of the players, and, among others, of Mrs. 
Oldfleld,' who was ao much pleased with his conversatiou, 
and tonched with his misfortunes, that she allowed him a 
settled pension of fifty pounds a year, which was during 
her life regularly paid. 

That this act of generosity may receive ita due praise, 
and that the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield may not be 
anllied hy her general character, it is proper to mention 
what Mr. Savage often declared in the strou^st terms, 
that he never saw her alone, or in any other place thaji 
behind the scenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to shew his gratitude in the 
most decent manner, by wearing mourning as for a mother ; 
hut did not celebrate her in elegies, because he knew that 
too great profusion of praise would only have revived those 
faults which his natural equity did not allow liim to think 
leas, because they were committed by one who favoured 
him ; but of which, though his virtue would not endea- 
vour to palliate them, his gratitude would not suffer him to 
prolong the memory, or diffuse the censure. 

In his " Wanderer," he has indeed taken an opportnnity 
of mentioning her, but celebrates her not for her virtue, but 
her beauty, an excellence which none ever denied her : this 
is the only encomium with which he has rewarded her 
liberality, and perhaps he has even in this been too lavish 
of his praise. He seems to have thought, that never to 
mention his benefactress would have an appearauce of in- 

' Anne OldReld (1683-1730). Thia famous nctress viaa a most 
generoas and nccompliaheil tromao. Her appeariLnc^ and ma 
celebrated in Taller (Bvo, ed. 1806), vol. i. p. 101 j vol. [?, p. 15 



gratitude, thongh to hare dedicated any particular per- 
formance to her memory would have only betrayed an offi- 
cioua partiality, that, without exalting her character, would 
have deprcBBed his own. 

He had Bometimee, by the kindueaa of Mr. Wilka. the 
advantage of a benefit, on which oceaaious he often re- 
ceived Hucommon marks of regard and compassion ; and 
was once told by the Duke of Dorset, that it was Just to 
consider him as an injured nobleman, and that in his 
opinion the nobility ought to think themselves obliged, 
without solicitation, to take every opportunity of support- 
ing him by their coimtenance and patronage. But he had 
generally the mortification to hear that the whole interest 
of his mother was employed to frustrate his applications, 
and that she never left any expedient untried, by which he 
might be cut ofE from the possibility of supporting life. 
The same disjjosition she endeavoured to diffuse among all 
those over whom nature or fortune gave her any influence. 
and indeed succeeded too well in her design ; but could not 
always propagate her effrontery with her cruelty, for some 
of those, whom she incited against him, were ashamed of 
their own conduct, and boasted of that relief which they 
never gave him. 

In this censure I do not indiscriminately involve all 
his relations; for he has mentioned with gratitude the 
humanity of one Lady, whose name I am now unable to 
recollect, and to whom therefore I cannot pay the praises 
which she deserves for having acted well in o]>position to 
influence, precept, and example. 

The punishment which our laws inflict upon those 
parents who murder their infants is well known, nor has its 
justice ever been contested ; but if they deserve death who 
destroy a child in its birth, what j^ains can be severe enough 
for her who forbears to destroy him only to inflict sharper 
miseries upon him ; who prolongs his life only to make him 
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miserable ; and who exposes him, without care aud without 
pity, to the malice of oppression, the caprices of cliaiic^ 
and the temptations of poverty ; who rejoices to see him. 
overwhelmed with calamities ; and, when his own industry^ 
or the charity of others, has enabled him to rise for a short 
time above his miseries, plunges him again into hie former 
diatresB ? 

The kindness of his friends not affording him any con* 
stant supply, and the prospect of improving hia fortune hy 
enlat^ng his acquaintance necessarily leading him to plaKiea 
of expence, he found it necessary to * endeavour once more 
at dramatic poetry, for which he was now better qualified 
by a more extensive knowledge, and longer observation. 
But having been unsucceBsf ul in comedy, though rather for 
want of opportunities than genius, he resolved now to try 
whether he should not be more fortunate in exhibiting 
tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject, was that of 
Thomas Overhury,' a story -well adapted to the stage, though 
perhaps not far enough removed from the present age, t# 
admit properly the fictions necessary to complete the plan: 
for the mind, which naturally loves truth, is always moafe 
offended with the violation of those truths of which 
most certain ; and we of course conceive those facts most 
certain, which approach nearest to our own time. 

Out of this story he formed a tragedy, which, if 
stances in which he wrote it be considered, will afford ot^ 
once an uncommon proof of strength of genius, and evi 
ness of mind, of a serenity not to be ruffled, and an 
nation not to be Buppressed. 

* In 1724.— JoHSSos. 

' Sir TLomas Overburj (1581-1613). Poisoned in tb« Tower tliiuag 
Iht intrignes of Robert Carr, afterwards Earl of Somprssl, and ill 



During a. considerable pai-t o£ tlie time in which lie was 
employed upon this performance, he was without lodging, 
and often without meat ; nor had he any other conveniencea 
for study than the fields or the street allowed him ; there 
he used to walk and form, his speeches, and afterwards step 
into a shop, beg for a few moments the use of the pen and 
ink, and write down what he had composed, upon paper 
which he had picked up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus distressed is not per- 
fect, its faults ought surely to be imputed to a cause veiy 
different from want of genius, and must rather excite pity 
than proToke censure. 

But when under these discouragements the tragedy was 
finished, there yet remained the labour of introducing it on 
the stage, an undertaking, which, to an ingenuous mind, 
was in a very high degree vexatious and disgusting ; for, 
having little interest or reputation, he was obliged to sub- 
mit himself wholly to the players, and admit, with whatever 
reluctance, the emendations of Mr. Cibber, which he always 
considered as the disgrace of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill ' another critic of a very 
different class, from whose friendship he received great 
assistance on many occasions, and whom he never men- 
tioned but with the utmost tenderness and regard. He 
had been for some time distinguished by hi in with very 
particular kindness, and on this occasion it was natural to 
apply to him as an author of an estabbshed character. He 
therefore sent this tragedy to him, with a short copy of • 

* Printed in the late collection of bis poems. — Johnson. 



' Aaron Hill {died 1750). A draniMio writer of some cetebrity— a 
projector, trjing various ichemes and Biic::eeding in none. Ac one time 
secretary to Liird Peterborougb, llien Manager ofDrurj lane Theatre, 
then obtaining a patent for eitracting' oil froDi beeeh mast ; next orga- 
nizing a, companjfor cultivating plui 
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verses, in which he desired hie correction. Mr. Kill, whose 
humanity and politeness are generally known, readily com- 
plied with his request ; but as he is remarkable for singu- 
larity of sentiment, and bold experiments in language, Mr. 
Savage did not think his play much improved by his iuDo- 
vation, and hEid even at that time the courage to reject 
several passages which he could not approve ; and, what is 
still more laudable, Mr. Hill had the generosity not to 
resent the neglect of his alterations, but wrote the prologue 
and epilogue, iu which he touches on the circumstances of 
the author with great tenderness. 

Aft«r all these obstructions and compliances, he was only 
able to bring his play upon the stage in the summer, when 
the chief actors had retired, and the rest were in possession 
of the house for their own advantage. Among these, Mr. 
Savage was admitted to play the part of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, by which he gained no great reputation, the theatre 
being a province for which nature seemed liot to have de- 
signed him ; for neither liia voice, look, nor gesture, were 
such as were expected on the stage ; and he was so much 
ashamed of having been reduced to appear as a player, that 
be always blotted out his name from the list, when 
copy of his tragedy was to be shown to his friends. 

In the pubbcation ' of his performance he was more bu£? 
cessful, for the rays of genius that glim.mered in it, that 
glimmered through all the mists which poverty and Cibber 
had been able to spread over it, procured him the notice and 
esteem of many persons eminent for their rank, their 
virtue, and their wit. 

dearing tvooils la the Highlands of Scotland to fumiKh timber for the 
navj ; and making putaab that was to rival the potash brought from 
' Busaiit. All this time he wag cnltivating pmitry and the drama. — Car- 
ruther's Life of Pope, p. 2S2. Hill was supposed to be alluded to in the 
Dimeiad, book ii. line 293. 

' The Tragedy of Sir Thomas Overbiity, as it is 
Koyal in Drury Lane. 1734. Uvo. 
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Of this play, act«d, printed, and dedicated, the accumu- 
lated profits arose te an hundred pounds, vbich he thought 
at that time a very large sum, having been never master of 
so much before. 

In the dedication,* for which he received ten guineas, 
there is nothing remarkable. The Preface contains a very 
liberal encomium on the blooming excelleaees of Mr. 
Theophilus Cibber, which Mr. Savage could not in the 
latter part of his life see his friends about to read without 
snati^hing the play out of their hands. The generosity of 
Mr. Hill did not end on this occasion ; for afterwards, when 
Mr. Savage's necessities returned, he encouraged a subscrip- 
tion to a "Miscellany of Poems" in a very extraordinary 
manner, by publishing his story in the " Plain Dealer," t 
with some affecting lines, which he asserts to have been 
written by Mr. Savage upon tlie treatment received by him 
from his mother, but of which he was himself the author^ 
as Mr. Sav^e afterwards declared. These lines, and the 
pajrer in which they were inserted,' had a very jiowerful 
effect upon all but hia mother, whom, by making her 
cruelty more public, they only hardened in her aversion. 

Mr. Hill not only jjromoted the subscription to the 
" Miscellany," but furnished likewise the greatest part of 
the Poems of which it is composed, and particularly " The 
Happy Man," which he pubUshed as a specimen. 

The subscriptions of those whom these papers shoulil 
iiifluence to patronize merit in distress, without any other 

* To Herbert Tryat, Esq., of Herefordshire. — Joiinsoh. 

t The Plain Dealer was a periodical paper, writlen by Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Mr. Savage called the two contending 
powers of light and darkness. They wrote by turns each six 
Essays ; and the character of the work was observed regularly tjv 
rise in Sir. Hill's weeks, and &11 in Mr. Bond's. — iToitnsoh. 
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solicitation, were directed to be left at Button's coffee- 
house ; and Mr. Savage going thither a few days after- 
wards, without expectation of any effect from his proposal, 
found to his surprise seventy guineas*, which had been 
sent him in consequence of the compassion excited by Mr. 
Hill's pathetic representation. 

To this " Miscellany " he wrote a Prefa<», in which he 
gives an account of his mother's cruelty in a very uncom- 
mon strain of humour, and with a gaiety of imagination, 
which the Buccess of his subscription probably produced. 

The Dedication is addressed to the Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague,' whom he flatters without reserve, and, to con- 
fess the truth, with very littlef art. The same observa- 

• The niiiiieH of those who so generously contrihuted to his 
relief, having been mentioned in a former ftccuunt, ought not to 
be omitted, here. They were the Duchess of Cleveland, Lady 
Cheyney, Lady Castlemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lechmere, the 
Dutchesa Dowager and Diitcheas of Rutland, Lady Strafford, the 
Countegs Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floyer, Mrs, Sofuel 
Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord Gains borough. Lord Itlilsington,) 
Mr. John Savage. — Johnsok. 

f This the following extract from it will prove. 

— " Since our country has been honoured with the glory of, 
your wit, as elevated and immortal as your soul, it no longer re- 
mains a doubt whether your sex have strength of mind in propor- 
tion to their aweetneis. There is something in your verses at 
distinguished as your air.^They are as strongas truth, as deep as 
reason, as clear as innocence, and as smooth as beauty. — They 
contain a nameless aud peculiar mixture of force and grace, whidi 
is at once so movingly serene, and so majestically lovely, fliat i^:, 



' Lady Mary Wortley Muotague (1690-1762), wife of Edw«:4j 
Wortley.a Lord of the Treasury in 1714-16. The friend of Addisan 
and Pope, a woman of extraordinary tulenla, but so peculiar that Mrs. 
Montague describrs her as one iilio neither thinks, speaks, acts, or 
dresses like any body. She it nns who introduced into England innoctb 
lation for small-pox. 
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tion may be extended to all hia Dedications : his compli- 
mentB are constrained and violent, heaped together without 
the grace of order, oi" the decency of introduction : he 
seems to have -written hia panegyrics for the perusal only 
of hia patrons, and to have imagined that he had no other 
task than-to pamper them with praises however gross, and 
that flattery would make its way to the heart, without the 
assistance of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards, the death of the king furnished a 
general subject for a poetical contest, in which Mr. Savage 
engaged, and is allowed to have carried the prize of honour 
from his competitors ; but I know not whether he gained 
by his performance any other advantage than the increase 
of hia reputation ; though it muat certainly have been with 
farther views that he prevailed upon himaelf to attempt a 
speciea of writing, of which all the topics had been loi^ 
before exhausted, and which wa,8 made at once difficult by 
the multitudes that failed in it, and those that had suc- 
ceeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though fre- 
quently involved in very distreBsful perplexities, appeared 
however to be gaining upon mankind, when both his fame 
and his life were endangered by an event, of which it is 
not yet determined, whether it ought to be mentioned as a 
crime or a calamity. 

On the 20th of November 1727, Mr. Savage came from 
Sichmond, where he then lodged, that he might pursue his 
studies with less intemiption, with an intent to discharge 

is too amiable to appear any where but in jour eyes and in your 
writings. 

" Aa fortune is not more my caemy than I am the enemy of 
flattery, I know not how I cau forbear this applicBtioo to jour 
Ladyship, bei^auae there is scarce a possibility that I should say 
n 1 believe, when I am speaking of your Bxeelleace."' — 
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another lodging which he had in Westminster ; and acci*' 
dentally meeting two gentlemen hia acquaintances, wboao- 
uamea were Merchant and Gregory, he went in with them 
to a neighbouring coffee-houae, and sat drinking till it was 
late, it being in no time o£ Mr. Savage's life any p&rt of 
his character to be the first of the company that desired to 
separate. He would willingly have gone to bed in the 
same house ; but there was not room for the whole com- 
pany, and therefore they agreed to ramble about the stj'eetB, 
and divert themselves with such amusements as should 
offer them selves till momiiig. 

In this wait they happened unluckily to discover a light 
in Robinson's coffee-house, near Charing- cross, and there- 
fore went in. Merchant, with some rudeness, demanded a 
room, and was told that there was a good fire in the nest 
parlour, which the company were about to leave, being 
then paying their reckoning. Merchant, not satisfied with 
this answer, rushed into the room, and was followed by hia 
companions. He then petulantly placed himself between 
the company and the fire, and soon after kicked down the 
table. This produced a quarrel, swords were drawn on 
both sides, and one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Savage, 
having wounded likewise a maid that held him, forced his 
way with Merchant out of the house ; but being intimi. 
dated and confused, without resolution either to fly or stay, 
they were taken in a back-court by one of the company 
some soldiers, whom he had called to his assistance- 
Being secured and guarded that night, they were 
morning carried before three justices, who committed them 
to the Gate-house, from whence, upon the death of Mr. 
Sinclair, which happened the same day, they were removed 
in the night to Newgate, where they were however treated 
with some distinction, exempted from the ignominy of 
chains, and confined, not among the common criminals,. 
but in the Press-yard. 
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H When the daj of trial came, the court wa^ crowded !□ a 

^P very uausual monaer, and the public appeared to iutereBt 

itseli as in a cause of general concern. The witoeesea 

against Mr. Savage and his friends were, the woman who 

tept the house, which was a house of ill fame, and her 

I maid, the men who were in the room with Mr. Sinclair, 
and a woman of the town, who had been drinldng with 
them, and with whom one of them had been seen in bed. 
They swore in general, that Mlerchant gave the proToca- 
iion, which Savage and Gregory drew their swords to 
justify ; that Savage drew first, and that he stabbed 
Sinclair when he was not in a posture of defence, or while 
Gregory commanded his sword ; that after he had given 
the thrust he turned jiale, and would have retired, but 
that the maid clung rouud him, and one of the company 
endeavoured to detain him, from whom he broke, by cut- 
ting the maid on the head, but was afterwards taken in a 
court. 

Ihere was some difference in their depositions ; one did 
I pot see Savage give the wound, another saw it given when 
[ Sinclair held his point towards the ground ; and the 
woman of the town asserted, that she did not see Sinclair's 
sword at all : this difference however was very far from 
amounting to inconsistency ; but it was sufficient to shew, 
that the hurry of the dispute was such, that it was not 
easy to discover the truth with relation to particular cir- 
cumstances, and that therefore some deductions were to be 
, .made from the credibility of the testimonies. 

Sinclair had declared several times before his death, 
that he received hia wound from Savage, nor did Savage at 
his trial deny the fact, but endeavoured partly to ex- 
tenuate it, by urging the suddenness of the whole action, 
and the imjwasibihty of any ill design, or premeditated 
I malice, and partly to justify it by the necessity of aelf- 
kdefence, and the hazard of his own life, if he had lost that 
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Opportunity of giving the thrust : lie obserred, that 
neither reason nor law obliged a man to wait for the blow 
which waa threatened, and which, if he should suffer it, 
he might never be able to return ; that it waa always al- 
lowable to prevent an assault, and to preserve life by taking 
away that of the adversary, by whom it waa endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he endeavoured 
to escape, he declared, that it was not his design to fly 
from justice, or decline a trial, but to avoid the espences 
and severities of a prison ; and that be intended to have 
appeared at the bar without compulsion. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, was 
heard by the multitude that throaged the court with the 
moat attentive and respectful silence : those who thought 
he ought not to be acquitted, owned that applause could 
not be refused him ; and those who before pited his mis- 
fortunes, now reverenced his abilities. 

The witnesses which appeared against him were proved 
to be persons of characters which did not entitle them to 
much credit; a common, strumpet, a woman by whom 
atrumpets were entertained, and a man by whom they 
were supported ; and the character of Savage waa by 
several persona of distinction asserted to be that of a 
modest inoffensive man, not inclined to broils, or to inso- 
lence, and who had, to that time, been only tnown for his 
misfortunes and his wit. 

Had hie audience been his judges, he had undoubtedly 
been aequitted ; but Mr. Page,' who was then upon the 



' AfWrwarda Sir Francis Pago (dieii 1741), and n 



Hiison dread from Delia's rag^, 

If hangings— if jour j a dge he Page." 






the ounplel. — 



To Mr. Fori! 
! in recollection when 



I bench, treats >t<Tii with Mb usual insolence and seTeritj, 

and when lie had summed up the evidence, endeavoured 
to eittHperate the jury, aa Mr. Savage used to relate it, 
vrith thiB eloquent harangue : 

" Gentlemen of the jury, yoii are to consider that Mr. 
Savage is a very great man, a much greater man than you 
or I, gentlemen of the jury; that he wears very fine 
clothes, much finer clothes than you or I, geutlemen of 
the jury ; that he has abundance of money in his pocket, 
much more money than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; 
but, gentlemen of tie jury, is it not a very hard case, 
gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage should therefore 
kill you or me, gentlemen of the jury ? " 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus misrepresented, 
and the men who were to decide his fate incited against 
him by invidious comparisouB, resolutely asserted, that his 
cause was not candidly explained, and began to recapitu- 
late what he had before said with regard to his condition, 
and the necessity of endeavouring to escape the expences 
of imprisonment ; but the judge having ordered him to 
be silent, and repeated his orders without efEect, com- 
manded that he should be taken from the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, that good 
characters were of no weight against positive evidence, 
though they might turn the scale where it was doubtful j 
and that though, when two men attack each other, the 
death of either is only manslaughter ; but where one is 
the a^resBor, as in the case before them, and, in pur- 
e of his first attack, VjHh the other, the law supposes 
L action, however sudden, to be malicious. They then de- 
k liberated upon their verdict, and determined that Mr. 
i and Mr. Gregory were guilty of murder, and Mr. 
Kerchant, who had no sword, only of maaslaughter. 
~ Thus ended this memorable triaJ, which lasted eight 
Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were conducted baet 
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to prison, where they were more closely confined, and 
loaded with irons of fifty pounds weight ■, four daya after- 
wards they were sent back to the court to receive sentence ; 
ou which occasion Mr. Sa.vage made, as far as it could be 
retained is memory, the following speech. 

" It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any thing by way 
of defence or vindication ; nor can we expect from your 
Lordships, in this court, but the sentence which the law 
requires you, as judges, to pronounce against men of our 
calamitous condition, — But we are also persuaded, that as 
mere men, and out of this seat of rigorous justice, you are 
susceptive of the tender passions, and too humane, not to 
conuuiserate the unhappy situation of those, whom the 
law sometimes perhaps — esaets — from you to pronounce 
upon. No doubt you distinguish between offences, which 
arise out of premeditatiou, and a disposition habituated to 
vice or immorality, and trangressions, which are the un- 
happy and unforeseen effects of casual absence of reason, 
and sudden impulse of passion : we therefore hope you 
will contribute all you can to an extension of that mercy, 
which the gentlemen of the jury have been pleased to 
shew Mr. Merchant, who (allowing facts as sworn against 
ua by the evidence) has led us into this our calamity. I 
hope this will not be construed, as if we meant to reflect 
upon that gentleman, or remove any thing from us upon 
him, or that we repine the more at our fate, because he 
has no participation of it : No, my Lord ! For my part, I 
declare nothing could more soften my grief, than to b»;.H 
without any companion in so great a misfortune." • JM 

* Mr. Savage's Life. — ^Johnson.' ~* 



), "The speech of mine at pp. 23 and 24, U 
Sai-sge to Mm. Carter, luth May, 1739.— 
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Savage had now no hopea of life, but from the 
iTcj of the crown, which was very eameatly solicited by 
friends, and which, with whatever difScalty the story 
obtain belief, was obstructed only by hia mother. 
To prejudice the Queen against him, she made use of 
an incident, which was omitted in the order of time, that 
it might be mentioned together with the purpose which it 
was made to serve. Mr. Sava^^e, when he had discovered 
hia birth, had an ineesaant desire to speak to his mother, 
who always avoided him in publick, aud refused him ad- 
mission into her house. One evening vralking, as it was 
his custom, in the street that she inhabited, he saw the 
door of her house by accident open ; he entered it, and, 
finding no person in the passage to hinder him, went up 
staira to salute her. She discovered him before he could 
enter her chamber, alarmed the family with the most dis- 
treaafid. outcries, and when she had by her screanis 
gathered them about her, ordered them to drive out of the 
house that villain, who had for-i:ed himself in upon her, 
and endeavoured to murder her. Savage, who had at- 
tempted with the most submissive tenderness to soften her 
rage, hearing her utter so detestahle an accusation, thought 
it prudent to retire ; and, I believe, never attempted after- 
wards to speak to her. 

' But, shocked as he was with, her falsehood and her 
cruelty, he imbued that she intended no other use of her 
'lye, than to set herself free from his embraces and aohcita- 
tions, and waa very far from suspecting that she would 
treasure it in her memory, as an instrnment of future 
wickedness, or that ahe would endeavour for this fictitious 
assault to deprive him of his life. 

But when the Queen was solicited for his pardon, and 
informed of the severe treatment which he had suffered 
from hia judge, ahe answered, tliat, however uujustifiable 
might be the manner of his trial, or whatever extenuation 
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the action for which be was condemned might admit, ehe 
could not think th&t man a proper object of the King*! 
ineri7, who bad been capable of enteiing bis 
house in the night, with an intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been 
to the Queea ; whether she that invented bad the frout to 
relate it ; whether she found any one weak enough to a«dit 
it. or oormpt enough to concur with her in her hatful de- 
sign, I know not : but methods had be«n taken to petmade 
the Queen bo strongly of the truth of it. that she for a long 
time refused to bear any of those who petitioned for bis life. 

Thus had Savage perished by the eridcaice of a bawd, a 
gtnunpet, and his mother, bad not justice and compassiaB 
procured him an advoeate of rank too great to be rejected 
unheard, and of Tirtue too eminent to be beard witboat 
being believed. His merit and his calamities happened to 
reach the ear of the Countess of Hertford,' who engaged 
in his support with all the tenderness that is excited by 
pity, and nil the zeal which is kindled by generosity ; *rad 
demanding an audience of the Queen, laid before her the 
whole series of his moth-er's cruelty, exposed the imp(o|i». 
bility of an accusation by which he was chai^^ with aa 
intent to commit a murder that could produce no adraa- 
tage, and soou coDritiL^ her how little his former conduct 
could deaerre to lie mentioned as a reason for extraor- 
dinary sererity. 

The interposition of this l^dy was so successful, that h» 
was soon after admitted to bail, and. on the 9th of Wa»^. [| 
1728, pleaded the King's pardon. 



■ Tnncrs Thf on, ttemzit (1~4S) Ducbesi of 
TtuKDion dwiksuil bis po^ ot^rii^, *ad Sbeostoie his Oii n 
Hornet. Her only cbiW in» mMxied to Sir Ha-fc Si>ilhnn, rT i j t u < 
(ITCfi) Duke of XoTtbnmberlaad. Wbm she iommM to Smge 
dw na B Laij of the Vtiii^mbtr U> tbi Qmri. She dW J «jy , W«. 
— V. CransGHix. 
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i natural to enquire upon what motives Ilia motlier 
I could prosecute Iiitn iu a manner so outrageous and im- 
placable ; for what reason she could employ all the arts of 
malioe, and all the snarea of caJumny, to take away the 
life of her own bod, of a son who never injured her, who was 
. never supported by her espence, nor obstructed any pros- 
pect of pleasure or advantage ; why she should endeavour 
to destroy him by a lye — a lye which could Dot gala credit. 
but must vanish of itsoK at the first moment of examina- 
tion, and of which only this <^u be said to make it pro- 
bable, that it may be observed from her conduct, that the 
most execrable crimes are sometimes committed without 
apparent temptation. 

This mother is still alive,' and may perhaps even yet, 
though her malice was so often defeated, enjoy the plea- 
sure of reflecting, that the life, which she often endeavoured 
to destroy, was at least shortened by her maternal offices ; 
that though she could not transport her son to the planta- 
I tions, bury him in the shop of a, mechanic, or hasten the 
I liand of the public executioner, she has yet had the satia- 
I &ction of embittering all his hours, and forcing him into 
L wigences that hurried on his death. 

J by no means necessary to aggravate the enormity 
' ci this woman's conduct, by placing it in opposition to that 
of the Countess of Hertford ; no one can fail to observe 
how much more amiable it is to relieve, than to oppress, 
and to rescue innocence from destruction, than to destroy 
without an injury. 

Mr, Savage, during his imprisonment, his trial, and the 

ime in which he lay under sentence of death, behaved 

I with great firmness and equality of nkiud, and confirmed 

I by hia fortitude the esteem of those who before admired 

waa written in 1741. Mrs. Brett, formerly Coanteaa of 
1 IfoRclesiield, died Oct. II, 1753, at her liouee in Old Bond Street, sged 
I above eightj-.— P. CiNsiNOBiM. 



Mm for his abilities. The peculiar cirenmatanees of his 
life were made more geneTally known by a short account,* 
which was then published, and of which serera! thonsands 
were in a few weeta diajwraed over the nation : and the 
compasaioo of mankind operated bo powerfully in his 
favour, that he was enabled, by frequent presents, not 
only to support bimaelf, but to assist Mr. Gregory in 
prison ; and, when he was pardoned and released, he found 
the number of his frienda not lessened. 

The nature of the act for which he had been tried was 
in itself doubtfol ; of the evidences which appeared against 
him, the chanwsfer of the man was not unexceptionable, 
that of the woman notoriously infamous ; she, whose testi- 
mony chiefly influenced the jury to condemn him, after- 
wards retracted her assertions. He always himself denied 
that he was drunk, as had been generally reported. Mr, 
Gregory, who is now Collector of Antigua, is said to de- 
clare him far less erirainal than he was imagined, even by 
some who favoured him : and Page himself afterwards 
confessed, that he had treated him with uncommon rigour. 
When all these particulars are rated together, perhaps 
the memory of Savage may not be much sallied by his 
trial. 

Some time after he had obtained his liberty, he met in 
the street the woman tha.t had aworn with so much ma- 
lignity against him. She informed him, that she was in 
distreaa, and, with a degree of confidence not easily attain- 
able, desired him to relieve her. He, iaatead of insulting 
her misery, and taking pleasure in the calamities of one 
who had brought his life into danger, reproved her gently 
for her perjury ; and changing the only guinea that he-' , 
had, divided it equally between her and himself. 



I and another gentleoiBn.-: 
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* Printed in the late coUectioo.— Johnbon.' 
t In one of hiB letters he styles it "b fatal 
well known."— JoKBsoN. 
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vearB afterwarda. On cvccaaion of a cop/ of veraes, ia,-l 
which the failinga of good men were recounted, and ii^l 
which the author had endeavoured to illustrate hia poeitioQi T 
that " the best may sometimes deviate from virtue," by a 
instance of murder comnkitted by Savage in the heat (^J 
wine. Savage remarked, that it was no very just reprg 
sentation of a good man, to supiKise him liable to drunJ 
iieas, and disposed in his riots to cut throata. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before, with- 
out any other support than accidental favours and un- 
certain patronage afEorded. him ; sources by which lie was 
sometimes very liberally supplied, and which at other 
times were suddenly stopped; ao that he apent bia life J 
between want and plenty ; or, what was yet worse, he* | 
tween beggary and extravagance ; fur as whatever he re- 
teived was the gift of chance, which might as well favour 
him at one time as another, he was tempted to squander 
what he had, because he always hoped to be immediately 
supplied. 

Another cause of his profuaion was the absurd kindnesf i 
of his friends, who at once rewarded and enjoyed hi) 
abilities, by treating him at taverns, and habituating him 
to pleasures which he could not afford to enjoy, and which 
he was not able to deny himself, though be purchased tha 
luxury of a single night by the anguish of cold and hungeor 
for a week. 

The eiperieuce of these inconveniences determined him I 
to endeavour after some settled income, which, having long 
found submission and iiitreatiea fruitleaa, he attempted to 
estort from his mother by rougher methods. He had now, 
as he acknowledged, lost that tendemesa for her, which 
the whole aeries of her cruelty had not been able wholly to ■ 
represa, till he found, by the efforts which she made for 1 
hia destruction, that she was not content with refusing to J 
assist him, and being neutral in his struggles with povertyJ 
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but waB as le&dy to snatch every oppoitusity of adding to 
his misfortimea, and tliat she waa to lie considered as an 
«aeni7 implacably malicioua, whom nothing but his blood 
could satisfy. He therefore threatened to harass her with 
lampoons, and to publish a copious narrative of her con- 
duct, unless she consented to purchase an exemption from 
infamy, by allowing him a pension. 

This expedient proved succeasfuL Whether shame 
still survived, though virtue was extinct, or whether her 
relations had more duUcacy than herseU, and imagined that 
some of the darts which satire might point at her would 
glance upon them ; Lord Tyrconnel,' whatever were his 
motivea, upon his promise to lay aside hia design of ex- 
posing the cruelty of his mother, received him into his 
family, treated him as his equal, and engaged to allow him 
a pension of two hundred pounds a year. 

This waa the golden part o£ Mr. Savage's life ; and for 
some time he had no reason to complain of fortune ; his 
appearance was splendid, his expences large, and bis 
acc[uaintance extensive. He was courted by all who endea- 
voured to be thought men of genius, and caressed by all 
who valued themselves upon a, refined taste. To admire 
Mr. Savage, was a proof of discernment ; and to he ac- 
quainted with him, was a title to poetical reputation. Hia 
presence was sufficient to make any place of publick enter- 
tainment popular ; and hia approbation and example con- 
stituted the fashion. So powerful is genius, when it is 
invested with the glitter of affluence ! Men willingly pay 
to fortune that regard which they owe to merit, and are 
pleased when they have an opportunity at once of gratify- 
ing their vanity, and practising their duty. 

This interval of prosperity furniahed him with opportu- 
nities of enlarging his knowledge of human natiu'e, by 

* Jahn, Lord Tisiviunt Tyrconnel, noturious for tlii> bigotry and 
crnelCy of hii rule in Ireland. 
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contemplating life from its hig-hest gradations to its lowest jr i 
and, had he afterwards applied to dramatick poetry, h© 
would perhaps Dot have had many superiors; for as he 
never suffered any scene to pass before his eyes without 
notice, he had treasured iu his mind all the different com- 
binations of passions, and the innumerable mixtures of 
vice and virtue, which diBtingiiish one character froitt 
another ; and, as hia conception was strong, his eapressions 
were clear, he easily received impressions from objects, 
and very forcibly transmitted them to others. 

Of his esact observations on human life he has left at 
proof, which would do honoiir to the greatest names, in a 
small pamphlet, called, " The Author to be let," * where he 
introduces Iscaiiofc Hackney, a prostitute scribbler, giving 
an account of his birth, his education, his dispoaitiou and 
morals, habits of life, and maxims of conduct. la the in- 
troduction are related many secret histories of the petty 
writers of that time, but sometimes mixed with ungenerous 
reflections on their birth, their circumstances, or those ofr 
their relations ; nor can it be denied, that some passages* 
are aueh as lacariot Hackney might himself have produced; 

He was accused likewise of living in an appearance of 
friendship with some whom he satirised, and of making 
use of the confidence which he gained by a seeming kind- 
ness to discover failings and expose them : it must be con- 
fessed, that Mr. Savage's esteem was no very certain pos- 
Boaaion, and that he would lampoon at one time thos& 
whom he had praised at another. 

It may be alleged, that the same man may change his 
principles, and that he, who was once deservedly com- 
mended, may be afterwards satirised with equal justice, or 
that the poet was dazzled with the apjiearance of virtue, 
and found the man whom lie had celebrated, when he hatf 

* Prinled in Lib Works, vol. ii. p. 231. — Johnson. 
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an opportunity o£ examining him more narrowly, unworthy 
of the panegyrick which he had too hastily bestowed ; and 
that, a,B a false satire ought to be recanted, for the aake of 
him whoae reputation may be injured, false praise ought 
likewise to be obviated, lest the distinction between vice 
and virtue should be lost, lest a bad man should be trusted 
upOQ the credit of bis eacomiaat, or lest others should 
endeavour to obtain the like praises by the same means. 

But though these excuses may be often plausible, and 
sometimes just, they are very seldom satisfactory to man- 
kind ; and the writer, who is not constant to his subject, 
quickly sinks into contempt, hie satire loses its force, and 
his panegyrick its value, and he is only considered at one 
time as a flatterer, and as a calumniator at another. 

To avoid these imputations, it is only necessary to follow 
the rules of virtue, and to preeerve an unvaried regard to 
truth. For though it is undoubtedly possible, that a man, 
however cautious, may be sometimes deceived by an artful 
appearance of virtue, or by fa,lee evidences of guilt, such 
errors will not be frequent; and it will be allowed, that 
the name of an author would never have been made con- 
temptible, had no man ever said what he did not think, or 
misled others but when he waa himself deceived. 

If " The Author to be let " was first published in a 
single pamphlet, and afterwards inserted in a collection 
of pieces relating to the " Dun«iad," which were addressed 
by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middlesex, in a dedica- 
tion * which he was prevailed upon to sign, though 
he did not write it, and in 'which there are some posi- 
tions, that the true author would perhaps not have pub- 
lished under his own name, and on which Mr. Savage 
afterwards reflected with no great eatisfaction ; the enume- 
ration of the bad effects of the uncontroled freedom of the 



* See liL3 Works, vol. ii. p. 233.— Johnson. 
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press, and the assertion that the " liberties toiken by thff 
writers of Joumala with their superiors were esorbitaafl 
and iiDJUHtifiable," very ill became men, who have theai^ 
selves not always shewn the exactest regard to the laws oi 
subordination in their writings, and who have often satii 
rised those that at least thought themselves their superiorav 
as they were eminent for their hereditary rank, and em- 
ployed in the highest offices of the kingdom. But this j» 
only an instance of that partiality which almost every man 
indulges veith regard to himself ; the liberty of the press ia 
a blessing when we are inclined to write against otheraj 
and a calamity when we find ourselves overborne by the 
multitude of our assailants ; as the power of the crown is 
always thought too great by those who suffer by its in- 
fluence and too little by those in whose favour it ia exerted; 
and a standing army is generally accounted necessary liy 
those who command, and dangerous and oppressive by 
those who support it. 

Mr. Savage was likewise very far from believii^, that 
the letters annexed to eaeh species of bad poets in the 
Bathos, were, as he was directed to assert, " set down at 
random ; " for when he was charged by one of his friends 
with putting his name to such an improbability, he had do 
other answer to make, than, that "he did not think of it;" 
and his friend had too much tenderness to reply, that nesb 
to the crime of writing contrary to what he thought, wa» 
that of writing without thinking. 

After having remarked what is false iu this dedication, 
it is proper that I observe the impartiality which I recom- 
mend, by declaring what Savage asserted, that the account 
of the circumstances which attended the publication of the 
"Dunciad," however strange and improbable, was exactly 

The publication of this piece at this time raised Mr. 
Savage a great number of enemies among those that were 
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attacked by Mr. Pope, with whom he was considered as a, 
kind of confederate, and whom he was suspected of supply- 
ing with private intelligence aad aeeret incidents : bo that 
the ignominy of an informer was added to the terror of a 
satirist. 

That he was not altogether free from literary hypocrisy, 
and that he sometimes spoke one thing, and wrote another, 
cannot be denied ; because he himself confessed, that, when 
he Uved in great familiarity with Dennis, he wrote an epi- 
gram "* against him. 

Mr. Savage however set all the malice of all the pigmy 
writers at defiance, and thought the friendship of Mr. 
Pope cheaply piirchaaed by being exposed to their censure 
and their hatred ; nor had he any reason to repent of the 
preference, for he found Mr. Pope a steady and unalienable 
friend almost to the end of his life. 

About this time, notwithBtaading hia avowed neutrality 
with regard to party, he published a panegyrick on Sir 
Eobert Walpolo,' for which he was rewarded by him with 
twenty guineas, a sum not very large, if either the excel- 
lence of the performance, or the affluence of the patron be 
considered; but greater than he afterwards obtained from 

• This epigram was, I believe, never published. 

" Should Dennis publish yon haii stabb'il your brother, 

Lampoon'd your monarch, or debsuch'd your mother ; 

Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had. 

Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad ? 

On one bo poor jou cannot take the law. 

On one so old your sword you scorn to draw. 

Uncag'd then, let the harmleas monster rage. 

Secure in dulness, raadneas, want, and age."— Jon k sow. 



' SirHoberl Walpole (1676-1757). Prime 
years during the reigns of George 1. and Geo 
Orrord on his resignaCioD, 1742. 
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a person of yet higher rank, and more desirous in appeargj 
auce of being distinguished as a. patron of literature. 

As he was very far from approving the conduct of £ 
Kobert Wal[>ole, and in conversation mentioned him. aome*^ 
times with acrimony, and generally with contempt ; s 
was one of those who were always zealous in their asser- 
tions of the justice of the late opposition, jealous of the 
rights of the people, and alarmed by the long-eontioued 
triumph of the court ; it was natural to ask him what 
could induce him to employ his poetry in praise of that 
man who was, in his opinion, an enemy to liberty, and an 
oppressor of his country V He alleged, that he was then 
dependent upon the Lord Tyrconuel, who was au implicit 
follower of the ministry ; and that being enjoined by him, 
not without menaces, to write in praise of his leader, he 
had not resolution sufficient to sacrifice the pleasore of 
afftuence to that of integrity. 

On this, and on many other occasions, he was ready to 
lament the misery of living at the tables of other men, 
which was his fate from the beginning to the end of his 
life ; for I know not whether he ever had, for three months 
together, a settled habitation, in which he could claim a 
right of residence. 

To this unhappy state it is just to impute much of the 
inconstancy of his conduct ; for though a readiness to 
comply with the inclination of others was no part o 
natural character, yet he was sometimes obliged to relax.] 
his obstinacy, and submit hia own judgement, and even J 
his virtue, to the government of those by whom he waa I 
supported : so that, if his miseries were sometimes the con^ J 
sequences of his faults, he ought not yet to be wholly ex- J 
eluded from compassion, because his faults were very of 
the effects of his misfortnneB. 

In this gay period • of his life, while he was surrounds 
* 1729. — Johnson. 



ty affluence and pleasure, he published "The Wanderer," 
amoral poem, of which the design is comprised in these 



" T fly all pablic care, alt venal strife, 
To try the still compar'd with active life ; 
To prove, by these the sona of men may owe 
Tbe fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of woe ; 
That ev'ii calamity, by thought refin'd, 
Inspirits end adornit the thinking mind." 

And more distinctly in the following passage : 

" By woe, the soul to daring action swella ; 
By woe, in plaintlesa patience it excels ; 
From patience, prudeoC clear experience springa, 
And traces knowledge thro' the course of things ! 
Thence hope is tbrm'd, thenee fortitude, success. 
Renown : — whate'er men covet and caress." 



This performance waa always considered by himself as 
tiB master-piece ; and Mr. Pope, when he asked his 
opinion of it, told him, that he read it once over, and was 
not displeased with it, that it gave him more pleasure 
at the second pemsal, and delighted him still more at the 
third. 

It has been generally objected to "The Wanderer," that 
the disposition of the parts is irregular ; that the design is 
obscure, and the plan perplexed ; that the images, how- 
ever beautiful, succeed each other without order ; and that 
the whole performance is not so much a regular fabrick, as 
a heap of shiDing materials thrown together by accident, 
which strikes rather with the solemn magnificence of a 
BtupendouB ruin, than the elegant grandeur of a finished 
pile. 

This criticism is universal, and therefore it is reasonable 
to believe it at least in a great degree just ; but Mr. Savage 
WHfl always of a contrary opinion, and thought his drift 
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could only be missed by negligence or stupidity, aad thi 
the whole plaa was regular, and the parts distinct. 

It was never denied to abound with strong represenl 
tions of nature, and just observations vipon life; and 
may easily be observed, that most of Hs piutures have 
evident tendency to illuatrate his first great position, "that 
good ia the consequence of evil," The sun that bums 
the mountains, fructifies the vales ; the deluge that rushes 
down the broken rocks with dreadful impetuosity, is sepa- 
rated into purling brooks ; and the rage of the Lurricana 
purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear cm 
touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which, thovyjh re- 
markably delicate and tender, ia a proof how deep an 
impression it had upon his mind. 

This must be at least acknowledged, which ought to be 
thought equivalent to many other excellences, that this 
poem can promote no other purposes than those of virtue, 
and that it is written with a very strong sense of the 
efficacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the history of Mr. 
Savage's performances, thaji to display their beauties, or to 
obviate the criticisms which they have occasioned; and 
therefore I shall not dwell upon the particular passages 
which deserve applause : I shall neither shew the excel- 
lence of his descriptions, nor ex)>atiate on the terrifick por- 
trait of suicide, nor point out the artful touches, by whioh- 
he has distinguished the intellectual features of the rebels. 
who suffered death in his last canto. It is, however, proper 
observe, that Mr. Savage always declared the charat 
wholly fictitious, and without the least allusion to any real. 
persons or actions. 

From a poem so diligently laboured, and so succeesf ulfy 
finished, it might be reasonably expected that he shouir 
have gained considerable advantage ; nor can it, without 



i 
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w>ine degree of indignation and concern, be told, that lie 
Bold the copy for ten guineas, o£ which he afterwards re- 
turned two, that the two laat sheete of the work niiji^ht be 
reprinted, of which ho had in hi a absence intrusted the 
correction to a friend, who was too indolent to perform it 
with acctiracj. 

A superstitious regard to the correction of his sheets was 
one of Mr. Savage's peculiarities : he often altered, revised, 
recurred to his first reading or punctuation, and again 
adopted the alteration ; he was dubious and irresolute 
without end, aa on a question of the last imijortance, and 
at last was seldom satisfied: the intrusion or omission of a 
comma was sufficient to disconapose him, and be would 
lament an error of a single letter as a heavy calamity. In 
one of his letters relating to an impression of some verses, 
ie remarks, that he had. with regard to the correction of 
the proof, " a spell upon him ; " and indeed the aniiety 
with which he dwelt upon the minutest and most trifling 
mceties, deserved no other name than that of fascination. 

That he sold so valuable a performance for so small a 
price, was not to be imputed either to necessity, by which 
the learned and ingenious are often obliged to submit to 
very hard conditions ; or to avarice, by which the book- 
sellers are frequently incited to oppress that genius by 
which they are supported ; but to that intemperate desire 
of pleasure, and liabitual slavery to his passions, which in- 
volved him in many perplexities. He happened at that 
time to be engaged In the pursuit of some trifling gratifica- 
tion, and, being without money for the present occasion, 
sold his poem to the first bidder, and perhaps for the first 
price that was proposed, and would probably have been 
content with less, if less had been offered him. 

This poem was addressed to the Lord Tyrconnel, not 
only in the first lines, but in a formal dedication filled with 
the highest strains of panegyriek, and the warmest profes- 
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sionsoE graHtude, butbynomeans remavVaWe for delicacy 
of connection or elegance of style. 

These praiBea io a short time he found himself inclined 
to retract, being discarded by the man on whom he had 
bestowed them, and whom he then immediately diacovered 
not to hare deaerved them. Of this qnarrel, which every 
day made more bitter, Xord Tvrconnel and Mr. Savage 
assigned very different reasons, which might perhaps all in 
reality concur, though they were not all convenient to be 
alleged by either party. Lord Tyrconnel affirmed, that it 
was the constant practice of Mr. Savage to enter a tavern 
with any company that proposed it, drint the most expen- 
sive wines with great profusion, and when the reckoning 
was demanded, to be without money ; If, aa it often hap- 
pened, his company were willing to defray hia part, the 
affair ended, without any ill consequences ; but, if they were 
refractory, and expected that the wine should be paid for 
by him that drank it, his method of composition was, to 
take them with him to his own apartment, aaaume the 
government of the house, and order the butler in an im- 
perious manner to set the best wine in the cellar before 
his company, who often drank tUl they forgot the respect 
due U> the house in which they were entertained, indulged 
themselves in the utmost extravagance of merriment, prac- 
tised the most licentious frolicks. and committed all the 
outrages of drunkenness. 

Nor was this the only chaise which Lord Tyrconnel 
brought against him : Having given him a collection of 
valuable books, stamped vrith his own arms, he had the 
mortification to see them in a short time eaposed to sale 
ilpon the stalls, it feeing usual with Mr. Savage, when he 
wanted a small sum, to take bis books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage easily credited 
both these accusations : for, having been obliged, from hiff _ 
first entrance into the world, to subsist upon eipedie: 
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affluence was not able to exalt him above tliem ; and so 

iinucli was be delighted with wine and couTerBatioD, and 
«) long had he been aL-custoraed to Uve by chance, that he 
ironld at any time go the tavern without scruple, and trust 
ior the reckoning to the liberality of his company, and 
;Erequently of company to whom he waa very little knowu. 
.'■This conduct indeed very seldom drew upon him those iu- 
,«onTemences that might be feared by any other person ; 
Sot Ilia conversation was so eutcrtaining, and his address 
■•o pleasing, that few thought the pleasure which they re- 
ceived from him dearly purchased, by paying for his wine. 
It was his peculiar happiness, that lie scarcely ever found 
% stranger, whom he did not leave a friend; but it must 
Jikewiao be added, that he had not often a friend long, 
.without obhging him to become a etranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that Lord 
jTyrconnel * quarrelled with him, because he woiUd aub- 
■stract from his own luxury and extravagance what he had 
..promiBed to allow hini, and that his resentment was onlv 
& plea for the violation of liis promise : He asserted, that 
lie had done nothing that ought to exclude him from that 
subsistence which he thought not so much a favour, as a 
.debt, since it was offered him upon conditions, which he 
had never broken; and that his only fault was, that he 
■could not be supported with notliing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often exhorted 
him to regulate hia method of life, and not to spend all his 
nights in taverns, and that he appeared very desirous, that 
he would pass those hours with him, which he so freely 
bestowed upon others. This demand Mr. Savage considered 
aa a censure of his conduct, which he could never patiently 
bear; and which, in the latter and cooler part of his life, 

• His expression in one of hia letters was, " that Lord Tvr- 
coniiel had involved his estate, and therefore poorly Bought an 
occasion to quarrel with him." — Jounsom. 
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wa.B BO offensive to him. that he declared it as his resoln- 
tion, " to spurn that friend who Hhould preBume to dictate 
to him ; " and it is not likely, that in his earher years he 
received admonitions with more calmness, 

He wa.a likewise inclined to resent auch expectations, as 
tending; to infringe his liberty, of which he was very jealous, 
■when it was necessary to the gratification of his passions ; 
and declared, that the request was still more unreasonable, 
as the company to which be was to have been confined was 
insupportably disagreeable. This assertion affords another 
instance of that inconsistency of his writings with his con- 
versation, which was so often to be observed. He forgot 
how lavishly he had, in his Dedication to " The Wanderer," 
extolled the delicacy and penetration, the humanity and 
generosity, the candour and politeness, of the man, whom, 
when he no longer loved him, he declared to be a wretch 
■without understanding, without good-nature, and without 
justice ; of whose name he thought himself obliged to leave 
no trace in any future edition of his writings ; and accord- 
ingly blotted it out of that copy of " The Wanderer " which 
was in his hands. 

Puring his continuance with the Lord Tyrconnel, he 
wrote ■' The Triumph of Health and Mirth," on the re- 
covery of Lady Tyrconnel from a languishing illness. This 
performance is remarkable, not only for the gaiety of the 
ideas, and the melody of the numbers, but for the agreeable 
fiction upon which it is formed. Mirth, overwhelmed with 
sorrow for the sickness of her favourite, takes a flight in 
quest of her sister Health, whom she finds reclined upon 
the brow of a lofty mountain, amidst the fragrance of per- 
petual spring, with the breezes of the morning sporting 
about her. Being solicited by her sister Mirth, she readily 
promiseB her assistance, flies away in a cloud, and impreg- 
nates the waters of Bath with new virtues, by which the 
sickness of Belinda is relieved. 
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Ab the reputation of his abiRtics, the particular circum- 
Btances of his birth and life, the splendour of his appear- 
ance, and the distinction which was for some time paid 
him by Lord Tyrconnel, intitled him to familiarity with 
■persona of higher ranli than those to whose conversation 
he had been before admitted, he did not fail to gratify that 
eurioBity, which induced him to take a nearer view of those 
whom their birth, their employments, or their fortunes, 
■necesaarily place at a distance from the greatest part of 
mankind, and to examine whether their merit was magni- 
"fied or diminJBhed by the medium through which it was 
^cmntemplated ; whether the splendour with which they 
dazzled their admirers was inherent in themselves, or only 
Teflected on them by the objecta that surrounded them ; 
and whether great men were selected for high Btatious, or 
•high stations made great men. 

for this purpose he took all opportunities of conversing 
familiarly with those who were most conspicuous at that 
■time for their power or their influence ; he watched their 
'looser moments, and examined their domestick behaviour, 
■with that acutenesB which nature had given him, and 
which the uncommon variety of bis life had contributed to 
"increase, and that inquisitiveness which must always be 
■produced in a vigorous mind, by an absolute freedom from 
all pressing or domestick engagenients. His discernment 
was quick, and therefore he soon found in every jierson, 
and in every affair, something tlat deserved attention ; he 
was supported by others, without any care for himself, and 
■was therefore at leisure to pursue his observations. 

More eireumstances to constitute a critick on human Hfe 
could not easily concur ; nor indeed could any man, who 
assumed from accidental advantages more praise than he 
■ could justly claim from has real merit, admit an acquain- 
tance more dangerous than that of Savage ; of whom like- 
■wise it must be confessed, that abilities realJv exalted above 
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!l, or virtue refined, from jiassion, or proc 
agadnst corruption, could not easily find an abler judge, c 
a, warmer advocate. 

What was the result o£ Mr. Savage's enquiry, though h 
waB not much accustomed to conceal his discoveries, it ma. 
not be entirely safe to relate, because the persons whose 
charaetera he criticised are powerful ; and jKiwer and « 
seutment are seldom straogers ; nor would it perhaps fa 
wholly juat, because what be asserted in conversatio 
might, though true in general, be heightened by eom« 
momentary ardour of imagination, and, as it can be dot 
livered only from memory, may be imperfectly represented.j 
so that the picture at first aggravated, and then unskilfullf 
copied, may be justly suspected to retain no great resem 
blance of the original. 

It may however l)e obaeiTed, that be did not appear b 
have formed very elevated ideas of those to whom the ad" 
ministration of affairs, or the conduct of parties, has beei 
intrusted ; who have been considered aa the advocates q 
the crown, or the guardians of the people ; and who bavfl 
obtained the most implicit confidence, and the loudest 
applauses. Of one particular person, who has been at o 
time so popular as to be generally esteemed, and at another 
80 formidable as to be universally detested, he observec 
,that his acquisitions had been small, or that bis capacity 
was narrow, and that the whole range of his mind was from 
obscenity to politicks, and from pohticks to obscenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his speculations < 
great characters was now at an end. He was banished 
from the table of Lord Tyrconnel, and turned again a 
upon the world, without prospect of finding quickly anji 
other harbour. As prudence was not one of the virtnea 
by which he was distinguished, he had made no provieicHl 
against a misfortune like this. And though it is not to b 
imagined but that the separation must for some time havs 
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-l)een preceded by coldness, peeviahneaH, or neg^lect, thougL 
it was undoubtedly the consequence of accumulated provo- 
cations on both sides; jet every one that Imew Savage 
'will readily believe, that to him it was sudden as a stroke 
■of thunder ; that, though he might have' tranaiently sus- 
pected it, he had never suffered any thought ao unpleaaing 
'to sink into hja mind, but that he had driven it away by 
^ajnuBementa, or dreanis of future felicity and afftueuce, and 
had never taken any measures "by which he might prevent 
a precipitation from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and separation, and the diffioultiea to which 
Mr. Savage was espoaed by them, were soon known both 
,to his friends and enemies ; nor was it long before he i>er- 
ceived, from the behaviour of both, how much is added 
to the lustre of genius by the ornaments of wealth. 

His condition, did not apijear to excite much compassion ; 

r he had not always been careful to uae the advantages 
'ie enjoyed with that moderation which ought to have 
-l)een with more than usual caution preserved by him, who 
tnew, if he had reflected, that he was only a dependant on 
the bounty of another, whom he could expect to Bupjwrt 
him no longer than he endeavoured to preserve his favour 
by complying with his inclinations, and whom he never- 
theless set at defiance, and was continually irritating bv 
negligence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be sought at any great distance to 
prove, that superiority of fortune has a natiu^l tendency 
to kindle pride, and that pride seldom faOs to exert itself 
in contempt and insult ; and if this is often the effect of 
hereditary wealth, and of honours enjoyed only by the 
merit of others, it is aorae extenuation of any indecent 
triumphs to which this unhappy man may have been be- 
trayed, that his prosperity was heightened by the force of 
novelty, and made more intoxicating by a sense of the 
misery in which he hud so long languished, and perhaps of 
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the inaulta which he had formerly borne, and which he 
might now thiok himself entitled to revenge. It is too 
(x>ramon for those who have unjustly siifEered pain, tO:_ 
inflict it likewise in their turn with the same injustice, an&l 
to imagine that they have a right to treat others as th^^ 
have themselves been treated. 

That Mr. Savape was too much elevated by any goodl 
fortune, is generally tuown ; and some passages of 
Introdudaon to " The Author to be let " sufficiently s 
that he did not wholly refrain from B\ieh satire as he afte 
wards thought very unjust, when he was exposed to 1 
himself ; for when he was afterwards ridiculed i 
character of a distressed jwet, he very easily discovered 
that distress was not a proper subject for merriment, i 
topick of invective. He was then able to discern, that, a 
misery he the effect of virtue, it ought to be reverenced ; i 
of ill-fortune, to be pitied ; and if of vice, not to be insulta 
because it is perhaps itself a puuishnient adequate to ti 
crime by which it was produced. And the humanity ^ 
that uian can deserve no panogyvict, who is capable i 
reproaching a criminal in the hands of the executioner. 

But these reflections, though they readily occurred t 
him in the first and last parts of his life, we: 
for a long time forgotten ; at least they were, like i 
other maxima, treasured up in his mind, rather for eh^ 
than use, and operated very httle upon his conduct, 
ever elegantly he might sometimes explain, or howe^ 
forcibly he might inculcate, them. 

His degradation therefore from the condition which he 
had enjoyed with such wa,nton thoughtlessness, was con- 
sidered by many as an occasion of triumph. Those who 
had before paid their court to him without success, si 
returned the contempt which they had suffered ; and t 
who had received favours from him, for of such favoura a 
he could bestow he was yery liberal, did not always i 




■member them. So much more certain are the effects of 
resentment than of gratitude : it ie not only to many more 
pleasing to reeolleefc those fault a which plaee others below 
"them, than those yirtues by which they are themselves 
comparatively depressed ; but it is likewise more easy to 
neglect, than to recompense ; and though there are few 
■who will practise a laborious virtue, there will never be 
wanting multitudes that will indulge an easy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little disturbed at the marks 
of contempt which hia ill-fortune brought upon him, from 
those whom he never esteemed, and with whom he never 
considered himself as levelled by any calamities: and 
though it was not without some iineaainess that he saw 
some, whose friendship he valued, change their behaviour; 
he yet observed their coldness without much emotion, con- 
sidered them as the slaves of fortune and the worshippers 
of prosperity, and was more inclined to despise them, than 
' to lament himself. 

It does not api)ear that, after this return of his wants. 
lie found mankind equally favourable to him, as at his first 
appearance in the world. His story, though in reality not 
■leas melancholy, was less affecting, because it was no 
longer new ; it therefore procured him no new frienda ; 
Mid those that had formerly relieved him, thought they 
might now consign him to others. He was now likewise 
considered by many rather aa criminal, than as unhappy ; 
for the friends of Lord Tyrwunel, and of his mother, were 
sufficiently industrious to publish his weaknesses, which 
■were indeed very numeroua ; and nothing was foi^tten, 
that might make him either hateful or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that such representations o£ 
his faults must make great numbers less sensible of his 
distress ; many, who had only an opportunity to hear oni- 
part, made no acruple to propagate the account which they 
received; many assisted their circulation from malice or 
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revenge ; and perhaps many pretended to credit them, that 
they might with a better grace withdraw their regard, or 
withhold their aHaistance. 

Savage however waa not one of those, who sufEered him- 
aelf to be injured without resistance, nor was less diligent 
in exposing the faults oi Lord I^ mamgl, over whom he 
obtained at least this advantage, that he drove him hrst to 
the practice of outrage and violence ; for he was so much 
provoked by the wit and virulence of Savage, that he 
came with a number of attendants, that did no honour to 
his courage, to beat him at a coffee-house, But it happened 
that he had left the place a few minutes, and his lordship 
had, without danger, tlie pleasure of boasting how he 
would have treated him. Mr. Savage went next day to 
repay his visit at his own house ; but was prevailed on, 
by his domeaticks, to retire without insisting upon seeing 

Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr. Savage of some 
actions, which scarcely any provocations will be thought 
sufficient to justify ; such as seizing what he had in his 
lodgings, and other instances of wanton cruelty, by which 
he increased the distress of Savage,without any advantage 
to himself. 

These mutual ao.-usations were retorted on both sides, 
for many years, with the utmost degree of virulence and 
rage ; and time seemed rather to augment than diminish 
their resentment. That the anger of Mr. Savage should be 
kept alive, is not strange, because he felt every day the con- 
sequences of the quarrel ; but it might reasonably have been 
hoped, that Lord Tyrconnel might have relented, and at length 
have forgot those provocations, which however they might 
have once inflamed him, had not in reahty much hurt him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never sufEered him to 
solicit a reconcihation ; h« returned reproach for reproach. 
and insult for insult ; his superiority of wit supplied the 
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i disadvantages of hie fortune, and enabled him to I'orni a 
party, and prejudice great numbers in his favour. 
. But though, this might be some gratification of his 
vanity, it afEorded very little relief to his necessitiea ; and 
was very frequently reduced to uncommon hardsMpa, 
of which, however, he never made any mean or importunate 
complaints, being formed rather to bear misery with forti- 
tude, than enjoy prosperity with moderatioo. 

He now thought himself again at liberty to expose the 
cruelty of his mother, and therefore, I believe, about thia 
time,' published " The Bastard," a poem remarkable for 
the vivacious sallies of thought in the beginning, where he 
makes a pompous enumeration of the imaginary advantt^es 
of base birth; and the pathetici sentim.entB at the end, 
where he recounts the real calamities which he s\iffered by 

I tiie crime of his parents, 

I The vigour and spirit of the verses, the peculiar circum- 
stances of the author, the novelty of the subject, and the 
notoriety of the story to which the allusions are made, 
procured this performance a very favourable reception ; 
great numbers were immediately dispersed, aud editions 
were multiplied with unusual rapidity. 

One circumstance attended the publication, which Savage 

' used to relate with great satisfaction. His mother, tO' 
whom the poem was with "due reverence" inscribed, hap- 
pened then to be at Bath, where she could not conveniently 
retire from censure, or conceal herself from observation ; 
and no sooner did the reputation of the poem begin to 
spread, than she heard it repeated in all places of con- 
course, nor could she enter the assembly-rooms, or cross- 
the walks, without being saluted with some lines from 
" The Bastard." 

' The Baetard, a Fuem. inscribed wiih all due rcviTence, !•> Mr>. Bret,. 
I mce Coimiess of MacclefJUld. \'2s,io\. Tbere was ■ S fth edilion (be- 

—P. CUNMINOKA)). 



This was perhaps the first time that ever ahe diBcoTered 
a sense of shame, aud on this occasion the power of wit 
was very conspicuoua ; the wretch who had, without scruple, 
proclaimed herself an aduIteresB. and who had first en- 
deavoured to starve her son, theji to transport him, and 
afterwards to hang him, was not able to bear the repre- 
sentation of her own conduct ; but fled from reproach, 
though she felt no pain from guilt, and left Bath with 
the utmost haste, to shelter herself among the crowds of 
London. 

Thus Savage had the satisfaction of finding, that, though 
he could not refomi his mother, he could punish her, and 
that he did not always suffer alone. 

The pleasure which he received from this increase of his 
poetical reputation, was sufficient for some time to over- 
balance the miseries of want, which this performance did 
not much alleviate; for it was sold for a very trivial sum 
to a bookseller, who, though the success was so uncommon 
that five impressions were sold, of which many were un- 
doubtedly very numerous, had not generosity sufficient to 
admit the unhappy writer to any part of the profit. 

The sale of this poem was always mentioned by Savage 
with the utmost elevation of heart, and referred to by him 
as an incontestable proof of a general acknowledgement of 
his abilities. It was indeed the only production of which 
he could justly boast a general reception. 

But though he did not lose the opportunity which suc- 
cess gave him, of setting a high rate on bis abilities, but 
paid due deference to the suffrages of mankind when they 
were given in his favour, he did not suffer his esteem, of 
hinaself to depend upon others, nor found any thing sacred 
in the voice of the people when they were inclined to cen- 
sure him ; he then readily shewed the foDy of expecting 
that the publick should judge right, observed how slowly 
poetical merit had often forced its way into the world ■ he 



1 contented himself with the applause of men of judgement. 
and was somewhat disposed to exclude all those from 
the character of men of judgement who did not applaud 

But he was at other times more favourable to mankind 
than to think them bhnd to the beauties of his works, and 
imputed the slowneaa of their sale to other causes ; either 
they were published at a time when the town waa empty, 
or when the attention of the publick waa engrossed by 
some struggle in the parliament, or some other object of 
general concern ; or they were by the neglect of the pub- 
lisher not diligently dispersed, or by hia avarice not ad- 
Tertised with sufficient frequency. Address, or industry, 
or liberality, was always wanting ; and the blame was laid 
rather on any person than the author. 

By artH like these, arts which every man practises in 
some degree, and to which too much of the little traii- 
quUlity of life is to be ascribed. Savage was always able to 
liye at peace with himself. Had he indeed only made use 
I of these expedients to alleviate the loss or want of fortune 
' or reputation, or any other advantages, which it is not in 
man's power to beatow upon himself, they might have 
been justly mentioned as instances of a philosophical mind, 
and very properly proi>oaed to the imitation of multitudes. 
who, for want of diverting their imaginations with the 
same dexterity, languish under afflictions which might be 
easily removed. 

It were doubtleaa to be wished, that truth and reason 
were universally prevalent ; that every thing were esteemed 
according to its real value ; and that men would secure 
themselves from being disappointed in their endeavours 
after happiness, by placing it only in virtue, which is 
always to be obtained ; but if adventitious and foreign 
pleasures must be pursued, it woidd be perhaps of some 
benefit, since that pursuit must frequently be fruitless, if 




the practice of Sa.va|fe tould be taught, that folly i 
be an aDtidot« to folly, and one falia^sj be obviated 1 
another. 

But the danger of this pleasii^ intoxication must n 
concealed; nor indeed tan any one, aft«r having observ 
the life of Savage, need to be cautioned against it. By 
imputing none of his miaerien to himself, he continued to 
act upon the eame principles, and to follow the same path ; 
was never made wiser by his sufEeringa, nor preserved by 
one misfortune from falling into another. He proceedec 
throughout his life to tiead the same steps on t 
circle ; always applauding' his past conduct, or at leaa 
forgetting it, to amuse himself with phantoms of happq 
ness, which were dancing before him ; and willingly tumol 
bis eyes from the hght of reason, when it would have d 
covered the illusion, and shewn him, what he never wished^ 
to see, his real state. 

He is even accused, otter having lulled his imaginatioi 
with those ideal opiates, of having tried the same experi>4 
ment upon his conscience ; and, having accustomed him^il 
self to impute all deviations from the right to foreigiU'l 
causes, it is certain that he was upon every occasion to64 
easily reconciled to himself, and that he appeared very'r 
little to regret those praetiees which had impaired his 
putation. The reigning terror of his life was, that ] 
mistook the love for the practice of virtue, and was indeed'^ 
not so much a good man, as the friend of goodness. 

This at least must be allowed him, that he always pre- 
served a strong sense of the dignity, the beauty, and the 
necessity of virtue, and that he never contributed de- 
liberately to spread corruption amongst mantind. Hia 
actiouB, which were generally precipitate, were often blame- 
able; hut his writings, being the productions of study, 
uniformly tended to the exaltation of the mind, and the 
propagation of morahty and piety. 
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These writdngB may improve mankind, when his failings 
eliall be forgotten ; and therefore he must be considered, 
upon the whole, as a benefactor to the world ; nor can hia 
personal example do any hurt, since, whoever hears of his 
faults, will hear of the miserieB which they brought upon 
him, and which would deserve less pity, had not his con- 
dition been such as made his faults pardonable. He may 
be considered as a child exposed to all the temptations of 
indigence, at an age when resolution was not yet strength- 
ened by conviction, nor virtue confirmed by habit ; a cir- 
cumstance which in his " Bastard " he laments in a very 
I affecting manner : 

" No Mother's care 

Shieldeil my infant innocence with prayer : 

No Father's guardian-hand my youth maintain'd, 

CaU'd forth my virtues, or from vice reatrain'd." 

" The Bastard," however it might provoke or mortify 
Lhis mother, could not be expected to melt her to com- 
r passion, so that he was still under the same want of the 
" ' a of life ; and he therefore eserted all the interest 
which his wit, or hia birth, or his misfortunes, could pro- 
cure, to obtain, upon the death of Eusden,' the place of 
Poet Laureat, and prosecuted hia application with so much 
diligence, that t^e King publickly declared it his intention 
to bestow it upon him ; but sucli was the fate of Savage, 
that even the Eing, when he intended his advantage, was 
disappointed in his schemes ; for the Lord Chamberlain, 
who has the disposal of the laurel, as one of the append^ea 
of his office, either did not know the King's design, or did 
not approve it, or thought the nomination of the Laureat 
an encroachment upon his rights, and therefore bestowed 
I the laurel upon CoUey Gibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolution of 

' S«pt. 27, i 730. 
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applying to the queen, that, having once given him life, 
flhe would enable him toeupport it, and therefore published 
a short poem on her birth-daj, to which be gave the odd 
title of " Volunteer Laureat." The event of this essay he haa 
himself related in the following letter, which he prefixed to 
the poem, when he afterwards reprinted it in "The Gentle- 
man's Magazine," from whence I have copied it intire,* as 
this was one of the few attempts in which Mr. Savage 
succeeded, 

" Mr. Urban, 
" In your Magazine for February you published the last 
"Volunteer Laureat," written on a very melancholy occasion, 
the death of the royal patroness of arts and literature in 
general, and of the author of that poem in particular ; I 
now send you the first that Mr. Savage wrote under that 
title. — This gentleman, notwithstanding a very consider- 
able interest, being, on the death of Mr. Eusden, dis- 
appointed of the Laureat' 8 place, wrote the before- 
mentioned poem ; which was no sooner published, but the 
late Queen sent to a bookseller for it : the author had not 
at that time a friend cither to get him introduced, or his 
poem presented at court ; yet such was the unspeakable 
goodness of that Princess, that notwithstanding this act of 
ceremony was wanting, in a few days after publication, 
Mr. Savage received a Bank-bill of fifty pounds, and a 
gracious message from her Majesty, by the Lord North and 
Guilford, to this effect ; " That her Majesty was highly 
pleased with the verses ; that she took particularly kind 
his lines there relating to the King; that he had permis- 
sion to write annually on the same subject ; and that he 
should yearly receive the like present, till something better 
(which was her Majesty's intention) could be done for 
him." After this, he was permitted to present one of his 

* The poem is inserted iu tlie late coileclion. — Jouksow. 
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ianual poems to her Majeatj, tad the honour of kissing 
r hand, and met with the moat gracious reception. 

" Tours, &c." 

Such was tlie perfommute, and such its reception ; a 
'reoeptioQ which, though by no means unkind, was yet 
faiot in the highest degree generous : to chain down the 
genius of a writer to an annual panegyric, shewed in the 
Queen too much desire of hearing her own praises, and 
a greater regard to herself than to him on whom her 
bounty was conferred. It was a kind of avaricious gene- 
rosity, by which flattery was rather purchased, than genius 
'Rewarded, 

Mre. Oldfield had formerly given him the same allow- 
■ance with much more heroic intention ; she had no other 
"view than to enable him to prosecute his studies, and to set 
himself above the want of assistance, and was contented 
with doing good without stipulating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage however was not at liberty to make excep- 
tions, but was ravished with the favonra which he had 
received, and probably yet more- with those which he was 
promised ; he considered himself now as a favourite of the 
Queen, and did not doubt but a. few annual poems would 
establish him in some profitable employment. 

He therefore assumed the title of Volunteer Laureat, not 
without some reprehensions from Gibber, who informed 
him, that the title of Liiureat was a mark of honour con- 
ferred by the King, from whom all honour is derived, and 
which therefore no man has a right to bestow upon him- 
self ; and added, that he might, with equal propriety, style 
himself a Volunteer Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. It cannot 
be denied that the remark was j uat ; but Savage did not 
think any title, which was conferred upon Mr. Gibber, so 
honourable as that the usurpation of it could be imputed 
to him as an instance of very exorbitant vaElty, and there- 
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itle, and receiTQJ^| 



fore contimied to write under the same title, i 
' every year the eame rewa.rd. 

He did not appear to consider these encomiums as tests 
of bia ahihties, or as any thing more than annual hints to 
the Queea of her promise, or acts of ceremony, by the per- 
formance of which he -was intitled to his pension, and 
therefore did not labour them with great diligence, or print 
more than fifty each year, except that for some of the last 
years he regularly inserted them in " The Qentleman'e 
Magasine," by which they were dispersed over the king- 
dom. 

Of some of them he ha4 himself so low an opinion, that 
he intended to omit them in the collection of poems, for 
which he printed proposals, and solicited subscriptions ; nor 
can it seem strange, that, being confined to the same sub- 
ject, he should be at some times indolent, and at others 
unsuccessful ; that he should sometimes delay a disagree- 
able task, tin it was too late to perform it well ; or that he 
should sometimes repeat the same sentiment on the same 
occasion, or at others be misled by an attempt after novelqr 
to forced conceptions and far-fetahed images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which supplied 
him with some Tariety ; for his business was to praise the 
Queen for the favours which he had received, and to com- 
plain to her of the delay of those which she had promised: 
in some of his pieces, therefore, gratitude is predominant, 
and in some discontent ; in some he represents himself as 
happy in her patronage, and in others as disconsolate to 
find himself neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to this unfortu- 
nate man, was never performed, though he took sufficient 
care that it should not be forgotten. The publication of 
his " Volunteer Laureat " procured him no other reward 
than a regular remittance of fifty pounds. 

He was not so depressed by bis disappointments as to 
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select any opportunity that was ofEered of advancing his 
ibtereat. When the PrineesB Anne was married,' lie wrote 
a poem • upon her departure, only, aa he declared, " be- 
cause it was expected from him," and he was not willing to 
"bar his own prospects by any appearance of neglect. 

He neTer mentioned any advantage gained by this poem, 
Or any regard that was paid to it ; and therefore it is likely 
ttiat it was considered at court ae an act of duty to which 
he was obliged by his dependence, and which it was there- 
fore not neceaaary to reward by any new favour : or per- 
haps the Queen really intended his advancement, and there- 
fore thought it superfluous to lavish presenta upon a man 
whom she intended to establish for life. 

About this time ' not only his hopes were in danger of 
being frustrated, but his pension Ukowise of being ob- 
Btmcted, by an accidental calumny. The writer of " The 
Daily Courant," ' a paper then pubhshed under the direc- 
tion of the ministry, charged him with a crime, which, 
though not very great in itself, w^ould have been remark- 
ably invidious in him, and might very justly have incensed 
the Queen against him. He was accused by name of in- 
fluencing elections a^inst the court, by appearing at the 
head of a tory mob ; nor did the accuser fail to aggravate 
his crime, by representing it aa the efEect of the most 
atrocious ingratitude, and a kind of rebelliou against the 
Queen, who had first preserved him from an infamous 
death, and afterwards distinguished him by her favour, and 
supported him by her charity. The charge, as it was open 
and confident, was Ukewise by good fortune very particular. 
* Printed in the late collection. — Johnson. 



■ Maroh U, 1734. ' 1735. 

> " What ta honeat paper ia the Sail^ Coaraat in not retracting b lie, 
k.-ttbich the author mnst hnovf to be one," Savaga to Dr. Birch, Green- 
lich, May 14, 1735.— P. Cnr 
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The place of the transaction was mentioned, and the whole 
series of the rioter's conduct related. This exactness made 
Mr. Savage's vindication easy; for he never had in his life 
seen the place whiuh was declared to be the scene of Ma 
wickedness, nor ever had been present in any town when 
its representatives were chosen. This answer he therefore 
made haste to publish, with all the circumstances necessary 
to make it credible ; and very reasonably demanded, that 
the accusation should be retracted in the same paper, that 
he might no longer sufier the imputation of sedition and 
ingratitude. This demand was likewise pressed by him in 
a private letter to the author of the paper, who, either 
trusting to the protection of those whose defence he had 
undertaken, or having entertained some personal malice 
against Mr. Savage, or fearing, lest, by retracting so con* . 
fident an assertion, he should impair the credit of I 
paper, refused to give him that satisfaction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it necessary, to his c 
vindication, to prosecute him in the King's Bench ; 
he did not find any ill effects from the accusation, ] 
sufBciently cleared his innocence, he thought any far 
procedure would have the appearance of revenge; 
therefore willingly dropped it. 

He saw soon afterwards a process commenced in 
same court a^inst himself, on an information in 
he was accused of writing and publishing an o 
pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's desire to be dietinguishet 
and, when any controversy became popular 
wanted some reason for engaging in it with great ardoi 
and appearing at the head of the party which he 
chosen. As he was never celebrated for his prudence, 1 
had no sooner taken his side, and informed himself of t 
chief topicks of the dispute, than he took all opportm 
of asserting and propagating his principles, without mud 
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vegaxA to his own interest, or any other viBible design than 
than of drawing upon hiineelf th« attention of mankind. 

The dJBpate between the bishop of liondon and the chan- 
cellor is well known to have been for some time the chief 
topiek of political converaation ; and therefore Mr. Savage, 
in pursuance of his character, endeavoured to become con- 
apicuons among the controvert! sta with which every coffee- 
house was filled on that oceaaion. He was an indefatigable 
opposer of all the claims of ecclesiaetical power, though he 
did not know on what they were founded; and waa there- 
fore no friend to the Bishop of London. But he had 
another reason for appearing as a warm advocate for 
Dr. Bundle ; ' for he was the friend of Mr. Foster and Mr. 
Thomson, who were the friends of Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was his interest in the question, which how- 
ever, a« he imagined, concerned him so nearly, that it was 
not sufficient to harangue and dispute, but necessary like- 
wise to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a new Poem, 
called by him, " The Progress of a Divine ; " in which he 
conducts a profligate priest by all the gradations of wicked- 
ness from a poor curacy in the country, to the highest pre- 
ferments of the church, and deBcribes with that humour 
which was natural to him, and that knowledge which was 
extended to all the diversities of human life, his behaviour 
in every station ; and insinuates, that this priest, thus 
accomphphed, found at last a patron in the Bishop of 
London. 

When he was asked by one of his friends, on what pre- 
tence he could chai^ the bishop with such an action ? he 
had no more to say, than that he had only inverted the 
accusation, and that he thought it reasonable to believe, 
that he, who obstructed the rise of a good man without 



' Afterwards Bishop of Dprry. 
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reason, would for bad reasoua promote tlie exaltation 
villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by this satire ; and 
Savage, who, as waa his constant practice, Itad set his name 
to his performance, was ctnaured in " The Weekly Miscel- 
lany * with severity, which he did not seem inclined tofoi^t.. 

• A sliort satire was likewise published in the same papei 
which were the following lines : 

For crael murder doom'd to hernpen death, 
SavRge, by rojal grace, prolong'd his breath. 
Well might you think he spent his future years 
In prayer, and fasting, and repentant tears. 
— But, O vain hope ! — the ti-ulj Savage orieg, 
" Priests, and their slavish doctrines, I despise. 

Shall I 

Who, by free- til inkinp to free action (ir'd. 

In midniglit brawls a deathless name acquir'd, 

Now stoop to learn of ecclesiastic men ?• — 

— No, arm'd with vlijTne, at priests I'll take my aim. 

Though prudence bids me murder but their fame." 

WkEKLT M1SCGI.I.AST. ] 

An answer was piiblishied in The Gmtteir. 

vn hand, from which the following lines li 
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written I 

selected 

Transform'd by thoughtless rage, and midnight wine, 

From malice free, and push'd without design ; 

In equal brawl if Savage litng'd a thrust, 

And brought the youth a victim to the durt ; 

So strong the hand of accident appears, 

The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 

Instead of wasting " nil thy fiituro years, 
Sav^e, in prayer and vain repentant tears ; " 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age, 
To curb the priest, and sink his high-church rage ; 
To shew what frauds the holy vestments hide. 
The nests of av'rice, lust, and pendant pride; 
Then change the scene, let merit brightly shine, 
And round the patriot twist the wreath divine ; 
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, But a return of invectiTe was not thouglit a Bufficient 
puniBbment. The Court of King's Bench was therefore 
moved against him, and he was obliged to return an 
answer to a charge of obscenity. It was urged, in hia 
defence, that obscenity was crimioal when it was intended 
to promote the practice of vice ; but that Mr. Savage had 
only introduced obscene ideas, with the view of exposing 
them to detestation, and of amending the age, by shewing 
ttie deformity of wickedness. This plea was admitted ; 
and Sir Phibp Torke, who then presided in that court, dis- 
missed the information with encomiums upon the purity 
tnnd excellence of Mr. Savage's writings. 
The prosecution, however, answered in some measure the 
jniFpose of those by whom it was set on foot ; for Mr , 
Savage was so far intimidated by it, that, when the edition 
of his poem was sold, be did not venture to reprint it; so 
that it was in a short, time forgotten, or foi^tten by all but 

► those whom it offended. 
It is said, that some endeavours were used to incense the 
Queen against him: but he found advocates to obviate at 
least part of their effect ; for though he was never advanced, 
he still continued to receive his pension. 

This poem drew more infamy upon him than any incident 

The heavenly guide deliver down to fame ; 
In well-tun'd lays truDainit a Foster's name ; 
Touch every passion with hftrmonioua art, 
Exalt the geoiua, and correct the heart. 
Thus fiitiire times slisU royal grace extol ; 
Thus polisli'd lines thy present fame enrol. 

— — But grant — 

Maliciously that Savage plung'd the steel, 

And made the joiith its abininw vengeanue feel ; 
My soul abhors the act, the man detests, 
But more the bigotry in priestly breasts. 

Gbktlbman's Magazine, May I73A. 
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of luB life ; and, as bis coaduet cannot be vindicated, it u 
proper to secure his memory from reproach, by infori 
those -whom he made bis enemiea, that be never intended 
to repeat the provocation ; and that, though, whenever he 
thought he had any reaaon to complain of the clergy, 
he used to threaten tbem with a new edition of " The Pro-( J 
gieas of a Divine," it was his calm and settled reHolutiontoifl 
suppress it for ever. I 

He once intended to have made a better reparation ioPiM 
the folly or injustice with which he might be chai^edf^a 
by writing another poem, called " The Progreaa of a Pree* I 
thinker," whom be intended to lead through all the stages; M 
of vice and folly, to convert him from virtue to wickedness, I 
and from religion to infidelity, by all the modish sophistry! J 
used for that purpose ; and at last to dismiss him by lutM 
own hand into the other world. ^M 

That he did not execute this design is a real loBS to maa^H 
kind, for he was too well acquainted with all the scenes a^| 
debauchery to have failed in hia representations of theiu^| 
and too zealous for virtue not to have represented them. i^H 
such a manner as should expose them either to ridicule d^H 
detestation. ^H 

But this plan was, hke others, formed and laid aside t^H 
the vigour of his imagination was spent, and the effe^H 
vescence of invention had subsided ; but soon gave wa^H 
to some other design, which pleased by its novelty f<]^H 
a while, and then was neglected like the former. ^M 

He was still in his usual exigences, having no oertaio^ 
support but the pension allowed him by the Queen, which, 1 
though it might have kept an exact oeconomist from want, 1 
was very far from being sufficient for Mr. Sava^, who had I 
never been accustomed to dismiss any of hia appetites 1 
without the gratification which they solicited, and whom J 
nothing but want of money withheld from partaking o£J 
every pleasure that fell within his view. fl 
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His conduct with regard to his pension was very par- 
tienlar. No sooner had he changed the bill, than he 
vanished from the sight of all his aquaintances, and lay for 
some time out of the rea^h of all the enqniriea that friend- 
ship or curiosity could make after him ; at length he 
appeared again pennylees as before, but never informed 
even those whom he seemed to regard most, where he had 
been, nor was his retreat ever discovered. 
I This was his constant practice during the whole time 
I that he received the pension from the Queen : He regularly 
F disappeared and returned. He indeed affirmed that he 
retired to study, and that the money supported him in 
solitude for many months ; but his friends declared, that 
the short time in which it was spent sufficiently confuted 
his own account of his conduct. 

His politeness and his wit still raised him friends, who 
were desirous of setting him at length free from that indi- 
gence by which he hud been hitherto oppressed ; and there- 
fore solicited Sir Kobert Walpole in his favour with so 
much earnestness, that they obtained a promise of the next 
place that should become vacant, not exceeding two hun- 
dred pounds a year. This promise was made with an un- 
common declaration, " that it was not the promise of 
a, minister to a petitioner, but of a friend to his friend." 
I Mr. Savage now concluded himself set at ease for ever, 
I and, as he observes in a poem written on that incident of 
' his life,' trusted and was trusted ; but soon found that his 
confidence was ill-grouuded, and this friendly promise was 
not inviolable. He spent a long time in solicitations, and 
at last despaired and desisted. 

He did not indeed deny that lie had given the miniater 
some reason to helieve that he should not strengthen his 
own interest by advancing him, for he had taken care to 

' The PoH't Bepatdence on a Sta/etman. Primed [q He GtislUmaH's 
I Jfagaane for April, 1 136. 



diBtini^uiBh himeelf in cufPec-houBea as an advocate for the 
ministry of the last years of Queen Anne, and was alwayt 
roady to justify the conduct, and exalt the character t> 
Lord Bolingbroke,' whom he mentjone with great regard i] 
an epistle upon authors, which he wrot« about that time, 
but was too wise to publish, and of which, only some frag.^ 
menta have appeared, inserted by him in the "Magaeine" 
after bis retirement.' 

To despair was not, however, the ebaratter of Savage J 
when one patrona^ failed, he had recourse to another, 
Tbe prince was now extremely popular, and 1 
liberally rewarded the merit of some writers whom Mr; 
Savage did not think superior to himself, and therefore b 
resolved to address a poem to him.' 

For this purpose he made choice of a subject, which 
could regard only persons of the highest rank and higheat 
affluence, and which was therefore proper for a poem i 
tended to procure the patronage of a prince ; and having 
retired for some time to Richmond, that he might pros© 
cute his design in full tranc[uillity, without the temptation! 
of pleasure, or the solicitations of creditors, by which hi 
meditations were in equal danger of being disconcerted, h 
produced a. poem " On Public Spirit, with regard to Pubt 
lick Works. " 

The plan of this poem is very extensive, and comprises a 
multitude of topicks, each of which might furnish u 
sufficient for a long performance, and of which some hs 
already employed more eminent writers ; but as he '? 

■ Henry Si. John, Viscount Boiingbroka (1678-1:51), entered Pnrli* 
menl immediauly on leaving Oiford, become Secretary uf Stat« fo 
Foreign Affairs in 1710, and negoliBled the Peace of Utrecht Inlri 
with the Pretender, he was impeached for High Treasun. 

' On Falae Biaionava, a Satire. Prinled in The GonClcmaH'a 1 
n'lif, Sept., 1741. 

■ O/FuUk Spirit in regard to Public Works, an ?JpiiiiU to His Roffa 
Highness Frederick, Prmpf o/ Hq/m (fiither of George lU.}. ■' 



iperliapa not fuUy aainaiuted with the whole extent of his 
.own design, and was writing to ohfain a supply of wants 
too preasing to admit of long or accurate enquiries, he 
passes negligently over many public works, which, even in 
■his own opinion, deserved to be more elaborately treated. 

But though he may Bometimes disappoint hia reader by 
.transient touches upon these subjects, which have often been 
considered, and therefore naturally raise espectationa, he 
.must be allowed amply to eompensate hia omiBsiona, by ex- 
patiating, in the conclusion of his work, upon a kind of 
Ijeneficence not yet celebrated by any eminent poet, though 
it now appears more susceptible of embellishments, more 
adapted to eialt the ideas, and afEect the passions, than 
many of those which have hitherto been thought most 
worthy of the ornaments of verse. The settlement of 
colonies in uninhabited countries, the establishment of 
those in security, whose misfortunes have made their own 
country no longer pleasing or safe, the acquisition of pro- 
perty without injury to any, the appropriation of the waste- 
Brud lusuriant bounties of nature, and the enjoyment of 
those gifts which heaven has scattered upon regions uncul- 
tivated and unoccupied, cannot be considered without 
giving rise to a great number of pleasing ideas, and be- 
wildering the imagination in delightful prospects; and, 
therefore, whatever speculations they may produce in those 
who have confined themselves to political studies, naturally 
fixed the attention, and excited the applause, of a poet. 
The politician, when he considers men driven into other 
countries for shelter, and obliged to retire to forests and 
deserts, and pass their hves and fix their posterity in the 
remotest comers of the world, to avoid those hardships 
which they sufEer or fear in their native place, may very 
properly enquire, why the legislature does not provide a 
remedy for these miseries, rather than encourage an escape 
from them. He may conclude, that the flight of every 
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honest man is a Iobb to the commnnity ; that those « 
are unhappy without gtiilt ought to be reliored ; and G 
life, which, is overburtbened by accidental calamities, set at 

eaae by the care of the pub tick ; and that those, who have 
by misconduct forfeited their claim to favour, ought rather 
to be made useful to the society which they have injuj 
than drivea from it. But the poet is employed in a moi^ 
pleaeing undertaking than that of proposing laws, whiol 
however just or esjjedient, will never be made, i 
deavouring to reduce to rational Bchemes of governme^ 
societies which were formed, by chance, and are conducts 
by the private passions of those who preside L 
guides the unhappy fugitive from want and persecution, tt 
plenty, quiet, and security, and seats him in scenes < 
peaceful solitude, and undisturbed repose. 

Sa,vage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing sentlmen'ta 
which this prospect of retirement suggested to him, 
censure those crimes which have been generally commitb 
by the discoverers of new regions, and to expose thi 
enormous wickedness of making war upon barbarooi 
nations because they cannot resist, and of in 
countries because they are fruitful ; of extending i 
tion only to propagate vice, and of visiting distant landl 
only to lay them waste. He has asserted the natui 
equality of mankind, and endeavoured to suppress 
pride which inclines men to imagine that right is thf 
sequence of power. 

£jB description of the various miseries which force men ' 
to seek for refuge in distant countries, affords another in- 
stance of his proficiency in the important and extensive 
study of human life ; and the tenderness with which he 
recounts them, another proof of his humanity and benevoa 

It is observable, that the close of this poem discovers 4 
change which experience had made in Mr. Savag^B 



jopicions. In a. poem writteu by him in hia youth, and 

^published in his Miscellanies, he declareB hia conteiapt of 
fthe contracted views and narrow prospects of the middle 
iwtate of life, and declares his resolution either to tower 
,'like the cedar, or be trampled like the shrub ; but in this 
ipoem, though addressed to a prince, he mentions this state 
of life as comprising those who ought most to attract 
'.reward, those who merit most the confidence of power, and 
the famiharity of greatness; and, accidentally mentioning 
.this passage to one of his friends, declared, that in his 
. opinion all the virtue of mankind was comprehended in 
■that state. 

In describing villas and gardens, he did not omit to 
condemn that absurd custom which prevails among the 
■Jlnglish; of permitting servants to receive money from 
'strangers for the entertainment that they receive, and 
therefore inserted in his poem these lines ; 

" But what the flowering pride of garJens rare. 

However royal, or however fair. 

If gntea, which to access aliould atill give way, 

Ope but, like Peter's paradise, for pay f 

If perquisited varlets freqnent stand, 

And each new walk must a new tax demand ? 

What foreign eye but with contempt surveys ? 

What Sluae shall from oblivion snatch their praiae ? " 

But before the pubhcation of hia performance he recol- 
lected, that the Qneen allowed her garden and cave at 
Richmond to be shewn for money, and that she so openly 
countenanced the practice, that she had "bestowed the 
privilege of shewing them as a place of profit on a man, 
. whose merit she valued herself upon rewarding, though she 
gave him only the liberty of disgracing his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than was 
often eierted by him, that the publication of these line" 
might be officiously represented as an insult upon the 
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QTK«n, to wiioni he owed Itis life and hia mbeiatence ; and 
that iIk [wt^wietj of his obociTation would be no Becority 
agumt tbe censnres whjdi the anHKsonableaess of it 
mi^t drmm opoa him ; he therefore soppreast^ the passa^ 
in tlie first editicHi, bat aiter the Queen'a death thought 
the same caation no longer necessarv, and restored it to 
the proper place. 

The poem was therefore published withont anj political 
faults, and inscribed to the Prince ; but Mr. Savage, having 
no friend npon whom he tmnld prevail to present it to him, 
had no other method of attracting his observation than tbe 
publication of frequent advertisements, and therefore re- 
ceived no reward from his patron, however generous e 
other occasions. 

This difiappointmeut he never mentioned withont ii 
nation, being bj some means or other confident that t 
Prince was not ignorant of his address to him ; and i 
sinuatcd, that, if any advances in popularity could 1 
been made by distinguishing him, he had not wrltt 
without notice, or without reward. 

He was once inclined to have_ presented I 
person, and sent to the printer for a copy with ' 
design ; but either his opinion changed, or his resolutii 
deserted him, and he continued to resent neglect w: 
attempting to force himself into regard. 

Nor was the publick much more favourable tha 
patron, for only aeventy-two were sold, though the p 
mance was much commended by some whose judgment'! 
that kind of writing is generally allowed. But Savi 
easily reconciled himself to manldud without imputing a 
' defect to his work, by observing that his poem was i 
luckily published two days after the prorogation of t 
parliament,' and by consequence at a time when all thoi 
who could be expected to regard it were in the huny'd 

■ Junoal, 1737. 




preparing for their departure, or engaged in taking leave 
" of others apon their diamisBion from publick affairs. 

It must be however allowed, in justification of the pub- 
lick, that thin performance is not the most escellent of Mr. 
Savage's works ; iund that, though it cannot be denied to 
contain manj striking sentiments, majestic Unes, and just 
observationa, it is in general not sufficiently pohshed in 
the language, or enlivened in the imagery, or digested in 
the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the alIevia,tion of 

his poverty, which was such as very few could have aup- 

. ported with equal patience ; but to which it must hkewise 

Lbe confessed, that few would have been exposed who re- 

I ceived punctually fifty pounds a year ; a salary which. 

Ithough by no means equal to the demands of vanity and 

ixury, is yet found sufficient to support families above 

vat, and was undoubtedly more than the necessities o£ life 

sjuire. 

But no sooner had he received his pension, than he with- 
' drew to bis darling privacy, from which he returned in a 
short time to his former distress, and for some part of the 
year generally lived by chance, eating only when he was 
invit«d to the tables of his acquaintances, from which the 
meanness of his dress oft«u excluded him, when the polite- 
ness and variety of his conversation would have been 
thought a Buflicient recompence for his entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and passed 
the night sometimes in mean bouses, which are set open at 
night to aay casual wanderers, sometimes in cellars, among 
the riot and filth of the meanest and most profligate of the 
rabble ; and sometimes, when he had not money to support 
even the expeacea of these receptacles, walked about the 
streets till he was weary, and lay down in the summer upon 
a bulk, or in the winter, v^itb his associates in poverty, 
among the ashes of a gla.ss-housG, 
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la Ifaia maimer tme passed those dajs and IfcoM B^ite 
which notare bad enabled him to hare employed ia clc ii to d 
apecnlatjonB, useful studies, or pieAoag totmmtiaa. Ob 
a bulk, in a cellar, or id a glasft-hoafle tuaoog tUerea ukd 
bc^gan, wa« to be found the Anthor of "Wne Wandeiw,*' 
the maa vf exalted aentiraent*, extensiTe riews. and corioaa 
observations ; the man whose remarks ob lif« might hare 
assiirt^ the statesman, whose ideas of rirtne might have 
enlightened the moralist, whoae eloquence might h&«<^ 
influenced senates, and whose delicacy might hare polic 
court*. 

It cannot but be imagined that such necesdtiea n 
sometimes force him upon disreputable practices: 
probable that these lines in "The Wanderer" were < 
sioned by his reflections on his own conduct : 

" Thongib misery lesda to happiness, snd truth, 

Unequal to the load, this lanc^uid 7011th, 

(O, let none censure, if. untried bv grief. 

If, ami [lit woo, untempted by relief,) 

He Htoop'd reluctant to low arts of shame. 

Which then, er'n then be scom'd, and blush'd to name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain t 
solicited for small sums, which the frequency of the reqari 
made in time considerable, and he was therefore quid 
shunned by those who were become familiar enough t 
trusted with his necessities ; but his rambling maQu« 
life, and constant appearance at houses of public 
always procured him a new succession of friends, wlu 
kindness had not been exhausted by repeated requests ; 
that he was seldom absolutely without resources, but h 
iu his utmost exigences this comfort, that he alwi 
imagined himself sure of speedy relief. 

It was observed, that he always asked favours of t 
kind without the least submission or apparent conscioi 
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IS of dependence, and tbat he did not aeem to look upon 
'a compliance with his request as a.n obligation that deserred 
any extraordinary acknowledgements; but a refusal was 
resented by him as an affront, or complained of as an 
injury; nor did he readily reconcile himseK to those who 
either denied to lend, or gave him afterwards any intima- 
tion that they expected to be repaid. 

He was sometimes so far compassionated by those who 

I^new both his merit and distreBseB, that they receiyed him 
■into their famihea, but they soon discovered him to be a 
^Tery incommodious inmate ; for, being always accustomed 
to an irregular manner of life, he eould not confine himself 
to any stated hours, or pay any regard to the rules of a 
family, but would prolong his conversation till midnight, 
without considering that business might require his friend's 
application in the morning : and, when he had persuaded 
timself to retire to bed, was not, without equal difficulty, 
called up to dinner ; it was therefore impossible to pay 
iiim any distinction without the entire subversion of all 
ceconomy, a kind of establishment which, wherever he went, 
he always appeared ambitious to overthrow. 

It must therefore be acknowledged, in justification of 
mankind, that it was not always by the negligence or cold- 
ness of his friends that Savage was distressed, but because 
it was in reality very difficult to preserve him long in a 
state of ease. To supply bim with money was a hojjeless 
attempt ; for no sooner did he see himself master of a sum 
sufficient to set him free from care for a day, than he be- 
came profuse and luxurious. When once he had entered 
a tavern, or engaged in a scheme of pleasure, he never 
retired till want of money obliged him to some new eipe- 
dient. If he was entei-tained in a family, not hing was any 
longer to be regarded there but amusements and jollity; 
wherever Savage entered, he immediately expected that 
L order and business should fly before him, tbat all should 
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tlionceforward be left to hazard, ujid that no dull princip 
of domestac maaagement should be opposed to his iacU 
tion, or intrude upon his gaiety. 

Hia distreBBea, however afflictive, never dejected him : 
his loweBt state he wanted not spirit to assert the natt 
dignity of wit, and was always ready to repress that ii 
lence which supieriority of fortune incited, and to tram|i 
on that reputation which rose upon any other basis thi 
that of merit: he never admitted any gross famitiariti 
or submitted to be treated otherwise than as an eqii 
Once, when he was without lodging, meat, or clothes, o 
of his friends, a man not indeed remarkable for moderati 
in his prosperity, left a message, that he desired to see bi 
about nine in the morning. Savage knew that his inU 
tion was to assist him ; but was very much disgusted 1^ 
he should presume to prescribe the hour of his attendani 
and, 1 believe, refused to visit him, and rejected his kii 

The same invincible te-mper, whether firmness or obs 
nacy, appeared in his conduct to the Lord Tjrconnel, frt 
whom he very frequently demanded, that the allowai 
which was once paid him should be restored ; but wi 
whom he never appeared to entertain for a moment 1 
thought of soliciting a reconciliation, and whom he treat 
at once with all the haughtiness of superiority, and all ( 
bitterness of resentment. He wrote to him. not in a sij 
of supphcation or respect, but of reproach, menace, a 
contempt; ' and appeared determined, if he ever 
his allowance, to hold it only by the right of conquest. 

As mauy more can discover, that a man is richer tli 
that he is wiser than themselves, superiority of und 
standing is not so readily auknowledged as that of fortm 
nor is that haughtiness, which the consciousness of gn 
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abilities incites, born with tbe s&rae Bubmiasion as the 
tyranny of affluence; and therefore Sarage, by asserting 
his claim to deference and regard, and by treating tboae 
with contempt whom better fortune animated to rebel 
againat him, did not fail to raise a, great number of enemiea 
in the different classes of mankind. Those who thought 
themaelves raised above him by the advantages of riches, 
hat«d him because they found ao protection from the petu- 
lance of his wit. Those who were esteemed for their 
writings feared him as a critic, and maligned him as a 
rival, and almost all the smaller wits were his professed 
enemies. 

Among these Mr. Miller ' so far indulged his resentment 
as to introduce him in a farce, and direct him to be per- 
sonated on the stage, in a dresa like that which he then 
Vfore ; a mean insult, which only insinuated that Savage 
had but one coat, and which was therefore despised by him 
rather than resented ; for though he wrote a lampoon 
.against Miller, he never printed it .- and as no other person 
<6ught to prosecute that revenge from which the person 
"'Who was injured desisted, I shall not preserve what Mr. 
Sav^e suppressed: of which the publication would in- 
deed have been a punishment teo severe for so impotent an 
assault. 

The great hardships of poverty were to Savage not the 
want of lodging or of food, but the neglect and contempt 
which it drew upon him. He complained, that as his 
affairs grew desperate, he found his reputation for capacity 
visibly decline ; that his opinion in questions of criticism 
was no longer regarded, when his coat was out of fashion ; 
and that those who, in the interval of his prosperity, were 
always encouraging him to great undertakings by enco- 
miums on his genius and assurances of success, now re- 

■ Joe Miller [I6H4-1738}. Tbe n&me of thia aetar was giien to the 
celebrated collection of jests pulilishpil the year afler his death. 
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ceived any mentioii of his designs with coldness, thoi 
that the subjects oa which he proposed to write were 
difficult, and were ready to inform him, that the event o£ 
a poem was uncertain, that an author ought to emploj 
much time in the consideration of his plan, and not presume 
to sit down to write in confidence of a few cursory ideas. 
and a superficial knowledge ; difficulties were started on aJl 
sides, and he was no longer qualified for any performance 
hut " The Volunteer Laureat." 

Tet even this kind of contempt never depressed bii 
for he always preserved a steady eonfidence 
capacity, and believed nothing above bis reach which 
should at any time earnestly endeavour to attain. He 
formed schemes of the same kind with regard to knowledge 
and to fortune, and flattered himself with advances to be, 
made in science, as with riches, to be enjoyed 
distant period of his life. For the acquisition of know] 
he was indeed far better qualified than for that of richi 
for he was naturally inqmsitive and desirous of the 
versation of those from whom any information was to 
obtained, but by no means solicitous to improve 
opportunities that were sometimes offered of raising 
fortune ; and he was remarkably retentive of his idt 
which, when onoo he was in possession, of them, rarely 
sook him ; a quality which could never be communicated 
his money. 

While he was thus wea.ring out his life 
that the Queen would some time recollect her promise, 
had recourse ta the usual jiractdce of writers, and publi 
proposals for printing his works by subscription, to wl 
he was encouraged by the success of many who had n< 
better right to the favour of the publick ; but, whatei 
was the reason, he did not find the world equally inc] 
to favour him ; and he observed with some disconi 
that, though he offered his works at half a (guinea, he 
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I fible to procure but a small number in compariaon with 
[ those who subscribed twice as much to Duck.' 

Nor was it without indiguation that he saw his proposals 

[ neglected by the Queen, who patronised Mr. Duck's with 

I uncommon ardour, and incited a. competition among those 

1 attended the court, who ehould most promote his 

I interest, and who should first offer a subscription, Thia 

a. distinction to which Mr. Savage made no scruple of 

asserting that his birth, his misfortunes, and his genius, 

gave him a fairer title, than could be pleaded by him on 

whom it was conferred. 

Savage's applications were however not universally un- 
I successful ; for some of the nobility countenanced his 
I design, encouraged his proposals, and subscribed with 
great liberality. He related of the Duke of Chandos par- 
ticularly, that, upon receiving his proposals, he sent him 
ten guineas. 

But the money which his subacriptions afforded him was 
not less volatile than that which he received from his 
I other schemes i whenever a subsci-iption was paid him, be 
I Tvent to a tavern ; and, as money so collected is necessarily 
I received in small sums, he never was able to send his 
I poems to the press, but for many years continued his soh- 
I citation, and squandered whatever he obtained. 

This project of printing his works was frequently re- 
', vived ; and, a,s his proposals grew obsolete, new ones were 
I printed with fresher dates. To form schemes for the 

' Stephen Duck began life bb a, threxh^r, And by a sin^Iar progres- 
sion became a Yeoman of the Guard, Keeper of the Queen's Library, 
and Hnaltj look Orders, and obtaioed the liciog of ByBeet, in SuFrej. 
Having edcicateil himEelf in a meritorious manner, be imagined himaelfa 
poet and philosopher, and be so far persuaded olhera to take him at his 
own estimation, that he wns able to prlot hia poems by sutiscription. He 
became insane and committed anieide in 1756. Swift was so annojedbj 
Ihe Queen's favour to Dock that he wrote an epigram on the " threaher 
and favourite poet." 
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publication was one of hia favourite amusenienta ; nor 
he ever more at ease than wLen, with any friend 
readily fell in withhia schemes, he was adjusting the print, 
forming the advertisements, and regulating the dispersioa 
of his new edition, which he really intended some time to 
publish, and which, as long as experience bad shewn him 
the impossibility of printing the volume together, he at 
last det«rmined to divide into weekly or monthly numberB, 
that the profits of the first might supply the eipencea 
the nest. 

Thus he spent his time in mean expedients and tormei 
ing suspense, living for the greatest part in the fear 
prosecutions from his creditors, and consequently skulking 
in obscure parts of the town, of which he was no stranger 
to the remotest corners. But wherever he came, his address 
secured him friends, whom his necessities soon alieuated j 
so that he had perhaps a more numerous acquaintance 
than any man ever before attained, there being scarcel" 
any person eminent on any account to whom he was 
known, or whose character he was not in some degree al 
to delineate. 

To the acquisition of this estensive acquaintance ert 
circumstance of his life contributed. He excelled in 
arts of conversation, and therefore willingly practi 
them. He had seldom any home, or even a lodging 
which he could be private ; and therefore was driven 
public-houses for the common conveniences of life 
supports o£ nature. He was always ready to comply wH 
every invitation, having no employment to withhold ' 
and often no money to provide for himself ; and by 
with one company, he never failed of obtaining an 
duction into another. 

Thus dissipated was his life, and thus casual liis subai 
tence ; yet did not the distraction of his views hinder 
from reflection, nor the uncertainty of his condition dej 
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liB gaiety. When he had wandered about without any 
{Ortuiiat« adTenture by which he waa led into a tavern, he 
aometimes retired into the fields, and waa able to employ 
his mind in study, or amuae it with pleaaing imaginations ; 
and seldom appeared to be melancholy, but when some 
sudden misfortune had just fallen upon him, and even 
then in a few moments he would disentangle himself from 
his perplexity, adopt the subject of conrersatiou, and apply 
his mind wholly to the objects that others presented 
■to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be already imagined, was 
yet imbittered, in 1738, with new calamities. The death 
of the Queen deprived biiri of aE the prospects of prefer- 
ment with which ho so long entertained his imagination ; 
and, as Sir Robert Walpole had before given him reason to 
that he never intended the performance of hia 
promise, he waa now abandoned again to fortune. 

He was however, at that time, supported by a friend ; 
I'lead. as it waa not his custom to look out for distant cala- 
■inities, or to feel any other pain than that which forced 
Hself upon his senses, he was not much afflicted at hia 
loss, and perhaps comforted himself that his pension 
would be now continued without the annual tribute of a 
pa.negync. 

Another eapectation contributed likewise to support 
he had taken a resolution to write a second tra^^edy 
■^Ipon the story of Sir Thomas Overbury, in which he 
preserved a few lines of his former play, but made a total 
alteration of the plan, added new incidents, and introduced 
new characters ; so that it was a new tragedy, not a revival 
of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not making choice 
of another subject ; but, in vindication of himself, he 
asserted, that it was not easy to find a better ; and that he 
thought it his interest to extinguish the memory of the 
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first tragedy, whicli he could only do by writing one less 
defective upon the same story ; by which he ahould entirely 
defeat the artifice of the booksellers, who, after the death 
o£ any author of reputation, are always induatrioua to swell 
his worka, by uniting his -worst productions with his best. 

In the esecutioa of this scheme, however, he 
but slowly, and probably only employed himself upon I 
when he could find no other amusement ; but be plea 
himself with counting the profi.tB, and perhaps imaginM 
that the theatrical reputation which he was about { 
acquire, would be equivalent to all that he had lost by t 
death of his patronesa. 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching richt-s, 
neglect the measures proper to secure the continuance of 
his pension, though some of his favourers thought him 
culpable for omitting to write on her death ; but ( 
birth-day nest year, he ga,ve a proof of the solidity of \ 
judgement, and the power of his genius. He knew t] 
the track of el^^ had been so long beaten, that it i 
impossible to travel in it irithout treading in the footst 
of those who had gone before him ; and that therefore 3 
was necessary, that he might distinguish himself from 1 
herd of encomiasts, to find out some new walk of funeq 
panegyriek. 

This difficult task he performed in such a manner, 1 
his poem may be justly rajiked among the beat pieces t 
the death of princes has produced. By transferring t 
mention of her death to her birth-day, he has formed 4 
happy combination of topieks, which any other ttih.ii would 
have thought it very difficult to connect in one view, but 
which he has united in such a manner, that the relation 
between them appears natuml ; and it may be justly k 
that what no other man would have thought ( 
appears acArcely possible for any man to miss. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of images is i 
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masterly, that it is Bufficieot to set thiB poem above cen- 
sure ; and therefore it is not neceaaarj to mention many 
other delicate touches which may be found in it, and 
■which would deservedly be admired in any other per- 
formance. 

To these proofs of hia genius may be added, from the 
■ame poem, an instance of hia pnidenoe, an excellence for 
which he was uot so often distinguiahed ; he does not for- 
get to remind the King, in the most delicate and artful 
manner, of continuing his pension. 

With regard to the success of this address, he was for 
some time in suspence, but was in no great degree so- 
licitous about it ; and continued his labour upon hia new 
tragedy with great tranquillity, till the friend who had for 
a considerable time supported him, removing his family to 
ajiother place, took occasion to dismiss him. It then be- 
came necessary to enquire more dihgently what was de- 
termined in his afEair, having reason to suspect that no 
,gteat favour was intended him, because he had not re- 
ceived his pension at the usual time. 

It is aaid, that he did not take those methods of re- 
trieving his interest, which were most likely to succeed ; 
and some of those who wore employed in the Eiehequer, 
cautioned him against too much violence in his proceed- 
ings ; but Mr. Savage, who seldom r^ulated hia conduct 
by the advice of others, gave way to his passion, and de- 
manded of Sir Itobert WaJpoIe, at hia levee, the reason of 
the diatinction that was made between him and the other 
pensioners of the Queen, with a degree of roughness which 
perhaps determined him to withdraw what had been only 



Whatever was the crime of which he was accused or 
Buapeeted, and whatever influence was employed against 
him, he received soon after an account that took from him 
all hopes of regaining his pension ; and he had novr no 
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prospect of subsistence but, from hia plaj, and h 
way of living for the time required to finish it. 

So peculiar -were the misfortunes of this man, deprived 
of an estate and title by a particular law, espoaed and 
abandoned by a mother, defrauded by a mother of a for- 
tune which his father had allotted him, he entered the 
world without a friend; and though hie abilitieB forced 
themselves into esteem aad reputation, he was never ahle 
to obtain any real advantage, and whatever prospects arose- 
were always intercepted as he began to approach them. 
The king'a intentions in lis favour were frustrated ; his 
dedication to the Prince, whoae generosity on every other 
occasion was eminent, procured him no reward ; Sir Robert 
Walpole, who valued himaelf upon keeping his promise to 
others, broke it to him without regret ; and the bounty of 
the Queen was, aft-er her death, withdrawn from him, and 
from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, not only 
with decency, but with cheerfulness ; nor was his gaiety 
clouded even by his last disappointments, though he was 
in a short time reduced to the lowest degree of distress, 
and often wanted both lodging and food. At thia time he 
gave another instance of the insurmountable obstinacy of 
hia spirit : hia clothes were worn out ; and he received 
notice, that at a coffee-house some clothes and linen were 
left for him : the person who sent them did not, I believe. 
inform him to whom he was to be obliged, that he might 
spare the perplexity of acknowledging the benefit ; but 
though the offer was so far generous, it was made with 
some neglect of ceremonies, which Mr. Savage ao much 
resented, that he refused the present, and declined to enter 
the house till the clothes that had been designed for him 
were taken away. 

His distress was now publickly known, and his friends, 
therefore, thought it proper to concert some measures for 




I Jiis relief; aad one of them wrote a, letter to him, in which 
1 he expresBed bis coneem " for the miHerable withdrawing 
I of his peosion ; '' and ga,ve him hopes, that in a shoFt time 
he should find himEelf supplied with a, competence, "with- 
out any dependence on thoae little creatures which we are 
pleased to call the Great." 

The scheme proposed for this happy and independent 
aubsistence, was, that he should retire into Wales, and 
receive an allowance of fifty pounds a year, to be raised by 
a subscription, on which he was to live privately in a cheap 
place, without aspiring any more to affluence, or having 
any farther care of reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though with in- 
tentions very difEerent from those of his friends ; for they 
proposed that he should oontinue an exile from London for 
^LvBTer, and spend all the remaining part of his Ufe at Swan- 
H sea ; but he designed only to take the opportunity, which 
^Ftheir scheme offered him, of retreating for a short time, 
H that he might prepare his play for the ata^, and his other 
^B Vorts for the press, and then to return to London to 
H exhibit his tragedy, and live upon the profits of hia own 
■jabour. 

^^ With regard to his works, he proposed very great im- 

^f provements, which would have required much time, or 

great application; and when he had finished them, he 

designed to do justice to his subscribers, by publishing 

them according to hia proposals. 

Ab he was ready to entertain himself with future 

pleasures, he had planned out a scheme of life for the 

country, of which he had no knowledge but from pastorals 

and songs. He imagined that he should be transported to 

, Bcenes of flowery felicity, like those which one poet has 

I reflected to another ; and had projected a perpetual round 

[ of innocent pleasures, of which he suspected no interrup- 

I tion from pride, or ignorance, or brutality. 
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With theHFi expectatious he was bo enchanted, that when 
he was once gently reproached by a friend for Bubmitting 
to live upon a subBcription, and advised rather by a reso- 
lute exertion of his abilities to support himself, he could 
not bear to debar himself from the happiness which was 
to be found in the calm of a cottage, or lose the oppor- 
tunity of listening, without intermission, to the melody 
of the nightingale, which he believed was to be heard 
from every bramble, and which he did not fail to 
as a very important part of the happiness of a coi 
life. 

While this scheme was ripening, his friends directed 
to take a lodging in the liberties of the Fleet, that he 
might be secure from hia creditors, and scut him every 
Monday a guinea, which he commonly spent before 
next morning, and trusted, after his usual manner, 
remaining part of the week to the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very sensibly to feel the miseriei 
dependence. Those by whom he was to be suppoi 
b^an to prescribe to him with an air of authority, wl 
he knew not how decently to resent, nor patiently to 
and he soon discovered, from the conduct of moat of 
subscribers, that he waa yet in the handi 
creatures." 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to suffer, he gai 
many instances, of which none appeared to raise his ir 
nation to a greater height, than the method which 
taken of furnishing him with clothes. Instead of coi 
ing him, and allowing him to send a taylor hia orders 
what they thought proper to allow him, they proposed 
send for a taylor to take his measure, and then 
how they should equip him. 

This treatment waa not very delicate, nor was it such 
Savage's humanity would have suggested to bim on a 
occasion ; but it had scarcely deserved mention, had it n< 
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affecting b't" in an uncommon degree, abewn the 
peculiarity of his character. Upon hearing the design 
that was formed, he came to the lodging of a friend with 
the most violent agonies of rage ; and, being asked what 
it conld be that gave him such disturbance, he replied with 
%lie utmost vehemence of indignation, " That they had 
it for a taylor to measure him." 

How the affair ended was never enquired, for fear of 
Tenewing his uneasiness. It is probable, that, upon recol- 
lection, he submitted with a good grace to what he could 
not avoid, and that he discovered no resentment where he 
had DO power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit and universal 
compliance ; for when the gentleman, who had first in- 
formed him of the design to support him by a subscrip- 
tion, attempted to procure a reconciliation with the Lord 
Tyrconnel, be could by no means be prevailed upon to 
comply with the measures that were proposed. 

A letter was written for him • to Sir William Lemon,' to 

tvail upon liim to interpose his good ofBces with Lord 

!onnel, in which he solicited. Sir William's assistance. 

for a man who really needed it as much as any man 

luld well do ; " and informed him, that he was retiring 

for ever to a place where he should no more trouble his 

relations, friends, or enemies;" he confessed, that his 

paesioa had betrayed p6 him to some conduct with regard 

to Lord Tyrconnel, for which he could not but heartily ask 

-liiB pardon ; and as he imagined Lord Tyconnel's passion 

:9iigbt be yet so high, that he would not " receive a letter 

from him," begged that Sir William would endeavour to 

* By Mr. Pope. — Johnson. 
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sufUiu him ; ajid expresseil liis hopes that be would a 
with hifl request, and that " so small a relation would i 
harden bis heart against him." 

That any man should presume to dictate a letter to h 
was not very agreeable to Mr. Savage ; and therefore 1 
was. before he had opened it, not much inclined to approve 
it. But when he read it, he found it contained eeutiments 
entirely opposite to his own, and, aa he asserted, to the 
truth ; and therefore, instead of copying it, wrote his 
friend a letter full of maaculine resentment and warm 
expostulation B. He very juatly observed, that the style was 
too supplicatory, and the representation too abject, and 
that he ought at least to have made him complaiu with 
" the dignity of a gentleman in diatress." He declared 
that he would not write the paragraph in which he was to 
ask Lord Tyrconnel's pardon ; for, " he despised his pardon, 
and therefore could not heartily, and would not hypo- 
critically, ask it." He remarked, that his friend made a 
very unreasonable distinction between himself and him ; 
for, says he, when you mention men of high rank " in your 
own character," they are "■' those little creatures whom we 
are pleased to call the great j " but when you address them 
" in mine," no servility is suffiuiently humble. He thea 
with great propriety explained the ill consequences which 
might be expected from such a letter, which his relations 
would print in their own defence, and which would for 
ever be produced as a full answer to all that he should 
allege o^ainst them ; for he always intended to publish a 
minute account of the treatment which he had received. 
It is to be remembered, to the honour of the gentleman by 
whom this letter was drawn u]). that be yielded to Mr. 
Savage's reasons, and agreed that it ought to be sup- 
pressed. 

After many alterations a,ud delays, a subscription was at 
length raised, which did not amount to fifty pounds a yea 
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though twenty were paid by one gentleman ; ^ such was 
the geoeroeity of mankiad, that what had been done by a 
player without aobdtation, eould not now be effected by 
application and interest ; and Savage bad a ^eat number 
t« court and to obey for a pension less than that which 
Mrs. Oldfield paid him without esactin^ any servilities. 

Mr, Savage howeTer was satisfied, and willing to retire, 
and was convinced that the allowance, though scanty, 
would be more than sufficient for him. being now deter- 
mined to commence a rigid teconomiat, and to live accord- 
ing to the exactest rules of fru^gality ; for nothing was in 
his opinion more contemptible than a man, who. when he 
knew his income, exceeded it ; and yet he confessed, that 
iDstanceB of such folly were too common, and lamented that 
Bome men were not to be trusted with their own money. 

Full of these salutary resolutions, he left London in 
Joly, 1739, having taken leave with great tenderness of 
his friends, and parted from the author of this narrative 
■*ith teMTB in his eyes. He was furnished with fifteen 
ignineas, and informed, that they would be sufficient, not 
.only for the expence of his journey, but for his support in 

^ales for some time ; and that there remained but little 
lore of the first collection. He promised a strict adherence 

his maxims of parsimony, and went away in the stoge- 
Ifeoach ; nor did his friends expect to hear from him, till he 
'"informed them of his arrival at Swansea. 

But when they least expected, arrived a letter dated the 
lurteenth day after his departure, in which he sent them 
word, that he was yet u|>on the road, and without money ; 
and that he therefore could not proceed without a remit- 
/tance. They then sent him the money that was in their 
hands, with which he was enabled to reach Bristol, from 
whence he was to go to Swansea by water. 

At Bristol he found an embargo laid upon the shipping, 
Tope, <iid. infr. ?ol. iii. Lift of Pope. 
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BO that he could not immediately obtain a paseage; and 
being therefore obliged to stay there some time, he with 
hia usual felicity, ingratiated himeelf with many of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, was invited to their houses, distinguished 
at their publick feasts, and treated with a regard that grati- 
fied his yauity, and therefore easily engaged his affection. 

He began very early after hia retirement to complain of 
the conduct of his friends in London, and irritated manf 
of them BO much by hia letters, that they withdrew, how- 
ever honourably, their contributions ; and it is believed, 
that little more was paid him than the twenty pounds a 
year, which were allowed him by the gentleman who pro- 
posed the subscription. 

After some stay at Bristol he retired to Swansea, the 
place originally proposed for his residence, where he lived 
about a year, very much dissatisfied with the diminution 
of his salary ; but contra:Cted, as in other places, acquain- 
tance with those who were most distiuguished in that 
country, among whom he has celebrated Mr. Powel and 
Mrs. Jones, by some verses which he inserted in " The 
Gentleman's Magazine." • 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two acts were 
wanting when he left IjOiidon, and was desirous of coming 
to town to bring it upon the stage. This design was very 
warmly opposed, and he was advised by his chief bene- 
factor to put it into the hands of Mr. Thomson and Mr. 
Mallet, that it might be fitted for the stage, and to allow 
his friends to receive the profits, out of which an annual 
pension should be paid him. 

This proposal he rejected with the utmost contempt. 
He was by no means convinced that the jadgement of 
those, to whom he was reqmred to submit, was superior to 
his own. He was now determined, as he expressed it, to 
be " no longer kept in leading- strings," and had no 
* Reprinted in the late colleclion. — Joi 



iTSited idea of " his bounty, who proposed to pension 
out of the profits of his own labours." 

He attempted in Wales to promote a subscription for 
his works, and had once hopes of success ; but in a short 
tinie afterwards formed a resolution of leaving that part 
•of the country, to which he thought it not reasonable to 
4)e confined for the gratification of those, who, having 
ipromised him a liberal income, had no sooner banished 
h i'Ti to a remote comer, than they i-educed his allowance 
to a salary scarcely equal to the necessities of Ufe. 

His resentment of this treatment, which, in his own 
opinion at least, he had not deserved, was such, that he 
broke off all correspondence with most of hia contributors, 
and appeared to consider them as persecutors and op- 
pressors ; aad in the latter part of his life declared, that 
their conduct toward him, since his departure from Lon- 
don, " had been perfidiousness improving on perfldiouaness, 
and inhumanity on inhumanity." 

not to be supposed, that the necessities of Mr. 

.rage did not sometimes incite him to satirical exa^gera- 
NKons of the behaviour of those by whom he thought him- 
self reduced to them. But it must be granted, that the 
diminution of his allowance was a great hardship, and 
that those who withdrew their subscription from a man, 
2Vho, upon the faith of their promise, had gone into a 
id of banishment, and abandoned all those by whom he 
been before relieved in his distresses, will find it no 
easy task to vindicate their conduct. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps justly, that he was 
petulant and contemptuous ; that he more frequently re- 
proached his subscribers for not giving him more, than 
thanked them for what he received ; but it is to be remem- 
bered, that his conduct, and this is the worst charge that 
can be drawn up against him, did them no real injury ; and 
that it therefore ought rather to have been pitied than re- 
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eeatod ; at least, the resentment it mig'ht provoke ou^ht to 
have l)een generous and manlj ; epithets which his con- 
duct will hardly deserve that starves the man whom he 
has persuaded to put himself into faia power. 

It might have been reasonablv demanded by Sava^ 
that they should, before they had taken away what they 
promised, have replaced Lim in his former state, that they 
should have taken no advantapcs from the situation to 
which the appearance of their kindness had reduced him, 
and that he should have been recalled to Iiondon before 
he waa abandoned. He might justly represent, that he 
ought to have been considered as a lion in the toils, ajid 
demand to be released before the dogs should be loosed 
upon him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to release himself, and, with 
an intent to return to London, went to Bristol, where a 
repetition of the kindness which he had formerly found 
invited him to stay. He was not only caressed and 
treated, but had a collection made for him of about thirty 
pounds, with which it liad been happy if he hoA imme- 
diately departed for London ; but his negligence did not 
sufEer him to consider, that such proofs of kindness were 
not often to be expected, and that this ardour of benevo- 
lence was in a great degree the effect of novelty, and 
might, probably, be every day less ; and therefore he took 
no care to improve the ha.ppy time, but waa encouraged by 
one favour to hope for another, til) at length generosi^ 
was exhausted, and ofUciousuess wearied. 

Another part of his misconduct waa the practice of pro- 
longing his visits to unseasonable hours, and disconcerting 
all the families into which he was admitted. This was an 
error in a place of commerce which all the charms of his 
conversation could not compensate : for what trader would 
purchase such airy satisfaction by the loss of sohd gain, 
which must be the consequence of midnight merriment, « '" 
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t iboee hours which were gained at night were generally loat 

} in the morning ? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the ciirioeity of the inhabitants 

I was gratified, found the number of hia frienda daily de- 
ereaaing, perhaps without suspecting for what reason their 
conduct was altered ; for he still continued to harass, with 
Iiis nocturnal intrusions, those that yet countenanced him, 
and admitted him to their houses. 

But he did not spend all the time of his residence at 
Bristol in TJeits or at taverns, for he sometimes returned 
U' his studies, and began several considerable designs. 
Whett he felt an inclination to write, he always retired 

[ &om the knowledge of his friends, and lay hid in an 
obscure part of the suburbs, till he found himself again 
desirous of company, to which it is likely that interrals of 
abaence made him more welcome. 

He was always full of his design of returning to Lon- 
dou, to bring his tragedy upon the stage ; but, having 
Delected to depart with the money that was raised for 
him, he conld not afterwards procure a sum sufficient to 
defray the expeneea of his journey ; nor perhaps would a 
fresh supply have had any other effect, than, by putting 
immediate pleasures in his power, to have driven the 
thoughta of his journey out of his mind. 

While he was thus spending- the day in uontriving a 
•cheme for the morrow, distress stole upon him by imper- 

' oeptible degrees. Hia conduct had already wearied aome 
of those who were at first enamoured of his conversation ; 
but he might, perhaps, still have devolved to others, whom 
he might have entertained with equal success, had not the 
decay of his clothes made it no longer consistent with their 
vanity to admit him to their tables, or to associate with 
him in publiek places. He now began to find every man 
from home at whose house he called ; and waa therefore no 
longer able to procure the necessaries of life, but wandered 
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about the town, Blighted a.nd n 
which he did not nlwajs obtain. 

To complete his miBery, he waa pursued by the officers 
for email debts which he had contracted ; and wa« there- 
fore obliged to withdraw from the small number of friends 
from whom he had atill reason to hope for favours. His 
custom was to lie in bed the greatest part, of the day, and 
to go out in the dark with the utmost privacy, and after 
having paid his visit return again before morning to hia 
lodging, which was in the garret of an obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined on the 
other, he suffered the utmost extremities of poverty, and 
often fasted so long thut he was seized with faintnees, and 
had lost hia appetite.not beingable to bear the smell of meat, 
till the action of his stomach was restored by a cordial. 

In this diatresa, he received a rem.ittance of five pounds 
from London, with whicli he provided himself a decent 
coat, and determined to go to London, but unhappily spent 
his money at a favourite tavern. Th\is was he again c<»-J 
fined to Bristol, where he was every day hunted by bailiffid 
In this eiigence he once more f oUnd a friend, who shelteiod^ 
him in his house, though at the usual inconveniences with 
which his company was attended ; for he could neither be 
persuaded to go to bed in the night, nor to riae in the day. 

It is observable, that in these various acenes of misery, 
he was always disengaged and cheerful : he at some times 
pursued hia studies, and at others continued or enlarged 
his epistolary correspondence; nor was he ever so far 
dejected as to endeavour to procure an increase of his 
allowance by any other methods than accusations and 
reproaches. 

He had now no longer any hopes of assistance from hia 
friends at Bristol, who as merchants, and by consequence 
sufficiently studious of profit, cannot he supposed to have 
looked with much compassion upon negligence and extravaKJ 



) think any excellence equivalent to a fault of 

t sncb coQBequence as neglect of ceconomy. It ia natural to 

I imagine, that many of those, who ■would have relieved Ms 

J real wants, were discouraged from the exertion of their 

I'ltenevolence by observation of the use which was made of 

Itiieir favours, and conviction that rehef would only be mo- 

■mentary, and that the same necessity would quickly return. 

At last he quitted the house of his friend, and returned 

to his lodging at the inn, still intending to set out in a few 

days for Ijondon ; but on the 10th of January 1742-3, 

having been at supper with two of his friends, he was at 

his return to his losings arrested for a debt of about eight 

pounds, which he owed at a cofie«-house, and conducted to 

the house of a sheriff's officer. The account which he gives 

H of this misfortune, iu a letter to one of the gentlemen with 

^■*(rhom he had supped, is too remarkable to be omitted. 

^H " It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I spent 

^KP^est^rdaj's evening with you ; because the hour hindered 

^BDe from entering oti my new lodging ; however, I have now 

^Bgot one, but such an one as I believe nobody would chuse. 

^F " I was arrested at the suit of Mrs. Read, juat as I was 

going up stairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer's ; but taken in so 

private a maimer, that I beheve nbbody at the White Lion 

is apprised of it. Though I let the officers know the 

eftrength (or rather weakness) of my pocket, yet they 

treated me with the utmost civility ; and even wheu they 

conducted me to confinement, it was in aueh a manner, that 

»I verily believe I could have escaped, which I would rather 
te mined than have done, notwithstanding the whole 
amount of my finances was but three pence halfpenny. 
" In the first place I must insist, that you will indus- 
triously conceal this from Mrs. S s, because I would 

not have her good-nature sufEer that pain, which, I kuow, 
she would be apt to feel on this occasion. 

" Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all the ties of friend- 
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ahip, by no BtcftBs to hat? one oneaST thought od m; 
account ; bat to have the aune pfeaauitrT of coant^naace, 
and tinmiHed sererutf of mind, whiih (God be praised !) I 
have in this, and have had in a mnch severer calamitT. 
Furthermore, I charge tou, if rou Talue my friendship as 
truly as I do Tours. not to utter, or eren harbour, the Itaat 
resentment against Mrs. Bead. I beheve she has ruined 
me, but I freeW foi^ve her; and (thongh I will never 
ipore have anv intimacy ivith her) I wonld, at a due dis- 
tance, rather do her an act of good, than ill wilL lAstljr 
{pardon the expression), £ absolutely command you not to 
offer me any pecuniary assistance, nor to attempt gettii 
me any from any one of your friends. At another time, M 
on any other occasion, you may, dear friend, be well assure 
I would rather write to you in the snbmistiive style of l| 
request, than that of a peremptory command. 

•' However, that my tnUy valuable friend may not thi 
I am too proud to ask a favour, let me entreat y 
me have your boy to attend me for this day, not only for 
the sake of saving me the espeuoe of porters, but for the 
delivery of some letters to people whose names I would not 
have known to strangers. 

" The civil treatment I have thus far met from t 
whose prisoner I am, makes me thankful to the A 
that, though he has thought fit to visit me (on my bill 
night) with afOictiou, yet (such is his great goodneu 
my affliction ia not without alleviating circumstances, i 
murmur not ; but am all resignation to the divine will, . 
to the world, I hope that I shall be endued by I 
with that presence of mind, that serene dignity in misi 
tune, that constitutes the character of a true nobleman^ 
dignity far beyond that of coronets; a nobility i 
from the just principles of philosophy, refined and exaltd 
by those of Christianity,"— 

e continued five days at the officer's, in hopes that S 
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i^houH be able to procure bail, and avoid the necessity of 
going to prison. The state in which he paaaed his time, 
and the treatment which he received, are very justly ex- 
pressed by him in a letter which he wrote to a friend : 
" The whole day," says he, " has been employed in various 
)>eDples' filling my head with their foolish chimerical sys- 
tems, which has obliged me coolly (as far as nature will 
admit) to digest, and accommodate myself to, every diffe- 
rent person's way of thinking ; hurried from one wild 
^stem to another, till it baa quite made a chaos of my 
imagination, and nothing done — promised — disappointed 
— ordered to send, every hour, from one part of the town 
to the other." 

When his Mends, who had hitherto caressed and ap- 
plauded, found that to give bail and pay the debt was the 
same, they all refused to preserve him from a prison at the 
expence of eight pounds ; and therefore, after having l>een 
for some time at the officer's house, '■ at an immense es:- 
pence," as he observes in his letter, he was at length re- 
moved to Newgate.' 

This expence he was enabled to support by the generosity 
of Mr. Kasb '' at Bath, who, upon receiving from him an 
account of his condition, immediately sent hiin five guineas, 
and promised to promote his subscription at Bath with all 
his interest. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at least a free- 
dom from suspense, and rest from the disturbing vicissi- 
tudes of hope and disappointment; he now found that his 
friends were only companions, who were willing to share 
his gaiety, but not to partake of his misfortunes ; and there- 
fore he no longer expected any assistance from them. 

It must however be observed of one gentleman, that he 

' The Briatol Prison. 

' Richard Nath (1674-1761). Be:LU Nash, tbeu 
U\<1 ruler of the faahiimable world. 
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offered to release him by paring the debt ; but that 1 
Savage would not consent. I snppose because h 
he had before been too burthenaome to him. 

He was offered by some of his friends, that a coUectid^ 
should, be made for hie enlargement ; but he " treated t 
l>ropo8al," and declared, "he should again treat it, » 
disdain. Ae to writing any mendicant letters, he h 
high a spirit, and determined only to write to . 
ministers of state, to try to regain bis pension." 

He continued to complain of those that had sent h 
into the country, and objected to them, that he had " 1( 
the profits of his play, which had been finished t 
years;" and in another letter declares his resolution to 
publish a pamphlet, that the world might know how "he 
had been used." 

This pamphlet was never written ; for he in a very short 
time recovered his usual tranquillity, and cheerfully applied 
himself to more inoffensive studies. He indeed steadily 
declared, that he was promised a yearly allowance of fifty 
pounds, and never received half the sum ; but he seemed 
to resign himself to that as well as to other misfortunes, 
and lose the remembrance of it in his amusements a 
era ploy men tiB. 

The cheerfulness with which he bore his confinemej 
appears from the following letter, which he wrote, Janu^ 
the 30th, to one of his friends in London : 

" I now write to you from ray confinement in 
where I have been ever since Monday last was se'n 
and where I enjoy myself with much more tranqui 
than I have known for upwards of a twelvemonth j 
having a room entirely to myself, and pursuing the a 
ment of my poetical studies, uninterrupted, and agreeabl 
to my mind. I thank the Almighty, I am now all collect^ 
ID myself ; and. though my person is in confinement, I 
min d can expatiate on ample and useful subjects with t 
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tiie &eedom imaginable. I am now more conversant with 
the Nine than ever ; and if, instead of a Newgate-bird, I 
maj be allowed to be a bird of tie Muses, I assure you Sir, 
I sing Tery freely in my cage ;. sometimes indeed in the 
plaintive notes of the nightingale ; but, at others, in the 
cheerful strains of the lark." 

In another letter he observes, that he ranges from one 
subject to another, without confining himself to any parti- 
cular task ; and that he was employed one week upon one 
attempt, and the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deserves, at least, to be 
mentioned with applause; and, whatever faults may be 
imput«d to him, the virtue of suffering well cannot be 
denied him. The two powers which, in the opinion of 
Epict«tu8,' constituted a wise man, are those of bearing 
and forbearing, which cannot indeed be affirmed to have 
been equally possessed by Sava-ge ; and indeed the want 
of one obliged him very frequently to practise the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagg, the keeper of the prison, 
with great humanity ; was supported by him at his own 
table without any certainty of recompence ; had a room to 
himself, to which he could at any time retire from all dis- 
turbance ; was allowed to stand at the door of the prison, 
and sometimes taken out into the fields ; so that he suffered 
fewer hardships in prison than he had been accustomed to 
imdergo in the greatest part of his life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence to a gentle 
execution of his office, but made some overtures to the 
creditor for his release, though without effect ; and con- 
tinued, during the whole time of his imprisonment, to treat 
him. with the utmost tenderness and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that state which 
makes it most difficult ; and therefore the humaDity of a 
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gaoler certainly deserves this public atteetation ; and 
maix, ■whoee heart has not been hardened by 
ploTment, may be justly proposed as a pattern of benevo- 
lence. If an inscription was once engraved " to the honeat 
toll-gatherer," less honours ought not to be paid " to the 
tender gaoler." 

Mr. Savage very frequently received visits, aad sometii 
presents, from his acquaintances : but they did not amoi 
to a subsistence, for the greater part of which 
debted to the generosity of this keeper ; but these favoi 
however they might endear to hinn the particular persi 
from whom he received them, were very far from impresB-- 
iug upon his mind any advantageous ideas of the people 
of Bristol, and therefore he thought he could not more 
properly employ himself iu prison, than in writing a 
called "London and Bristol delineated." 

When he had brought this poem to its present 
which, without considering the chasm, is not perfect, 
wrote to London an account of his design, and informed 
his friend, that he was determined 1x> print it with his 
name ; but enjoined him not to communicate his intention 
to his Bristol acquaintance. The gentleman. GUrprised at 
his resolution, endeavoured to disauade him from publish- 
ing it, at least from prefixing his name ; and declared, 
that he could not reconcile the injunction of secrecy 
his resolution to own it at its first appearance. 
Mr. Savage returned an answer agreeable to his chart 
in the following terms : 

" I received yours this morning ; and not without a little 
surprise at the contents. To answer a question with a 
question, you ask me concerning London and Bristol, 
will I add debneated? Why did Mr. Woolaston add 
same word to hia ' BeligioTi of Nature ?' I suppose tha 
was his will and pleasure to add it in his case ; and i 
mine to do so in my own. You are pleased to tell me, 
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you underBtand not why secrecy is enjoined, and yet I in- 
tend to Bet my name to it. My answer ia — I have my pri- 
vate reaBona, which I am not obliged to explain to any one. 

Ton donbt my friend Mr. S would not approve of it — 

And what ie it to me whether he does or not? Do you. 

imagine that Mr. S is to dictate to me ? If any man who 

calls himself my friend should a.aBiime such an air, I would 
Bpum at hie friendship with contempt. You say. I seem 
to think BO by not letting him know it — And suppose I do, 
■what then ? Perhaps I can give reasons for that disappro- 
1)ation, very foreign from what you would imagine. Ton 
go on in saying, Suppose I should not put my name to it — 
My answer is. that I will not suppose any such thing, being 
determined to the contrary : neither. Sir, would I have vou 
suppose, that I applied to you for want of another press : 
nor would I have you imagine, that 1 owe Mr. S obli- 
gations which I do not." 

Such was his imprudence, and such hia obstiuate adhe- 
rence to his own resolutions, however absurd. A prisoner ! 
■upported by charity ! and, whatever insults he might have 
received during the latter part of his stay in Bristol, once 
caressed, esteemed, and presented with a liberal collection, 
he could forget on a sudden his danger and his obligations, 
to gratify the petulance of his wit, or the eagerness of his 
resentment, and publish a satire, by which he might rea- 
sonably expect that he should alienate those who then sup- 
ported him. and provoke those whom he could neither 
resist nor escape. 

This resolution, from the execution of which it is pro- 
bable that only his death could have hindered him, is suffi- 
cient to shew, how much he disregarded all considerations 
that opposed his present passions, and how readily be 
hazarded all future advantages for any immediate grati- 
fications. Whatever was his predominant inclination, 
neither hope nor fear hindered him from complying with 
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it ; nor had opposition aay other efEect than t 
his ardour, and irritate his veheinence. 

This performance was however laid aside, while 1 
employed in soliciting assistaace from several great per- 
sons ; and one interruption succeeding another, hindered 
him from eupplyiug the chasm, and perhaps from retouch 
ing the other parts, which he can hardly be imagined ( 
have finished in his own opinion ; for it is very uneqm 
and some of the lines are rather inserted to rhyme 1 
others, than to support or improve the sense ; but the 
first and last parts are worked up with great spirit and 
elegance. 

His time was spent in the prison for the most part in 
study, or in receiving visits ; but sometimes he descended 
to lower amusements, and diverted himself in the kitchen 
with the conversation of the criminals ; for it was not 
pleasing to him to be much without company ; and though 
he was very capable of a judicious choice, he was often 
contented with the first that offered : for this he was some- 
times reproved by his friends, who found him siirrounded 
with felons ; but the reproof was on that, as on other occa- 
sions, thrown away ; be continued to gratify himself, i 
to set very little value on the opinion of others. 

But here, as in every other scene of his life, he made u 
of such opportunities as occurred of benefiting those wld 
were more miserable than himself, and was alvrays r 
to perform any office of humanity to his fellow-prisoner* 

He had now ceased from corresponding with any of 1: 
subscribers except one, who yet continued to remit him t 
twenty pounds a year which he had promised him, and ^ 
whom it was expected that he would have been i 
short time enlarged, because he had directed the keeper a 
enquire after the state of Lis debts. 

However, he took care to enter hia name according I 
the forms of the court, that the creditor might be oblige 
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to make ^lim aome allowance, if b« wae continued a prisoner, 
.and when on that occasion he appeared in the hall was 
treated with very unuanal respect. 

But the reaentment of the city was afterwards raised by 
Bome accounts that had been spread of the Batire, and he 
.waa informed that some of the merchants intended to pay 
the allowance which the law required, and to detain him a 
prisoner at their own eapence. This he treated as an empty 
menace ; and perhaps might hare hastened the publication, 
only to shew how much he was superior to their inaults, 
had not all his schemes been suddenly destroyed. 

When he had been six months in prison, he received 
from one of his frienda,* in whose kiadness he had the 
jgreatest confidence, and on whose assistance he chiefly 
depended, a letter, that contained a charge of very atrocious 
ingratitude, drawn up in such terms as sudden reaentment 
dictated. Henley, in one of his advertisements, had men- 
tioned Ftqie'a treatment of Savage. This was supposed by 
Pope to be the consequence of a complaint made by Savage 
to Henley, and was therefore mentioned by him with much 
resentment. Mr. Savage return-ed a very aolemn protesta- 
;tion of his innocence, but however appeared much dis- 
'bed at the accusation. Some days afterwards he was 
sed with a pain in his back and aide, which, as it was 
not violent, was not suspected to be dangerous ; but grow- 
ing daily more languid and dejected, on the 25th of July 
he confined himself to his room, and a fever seized his 
apirita. The symptoms grew every day more formidable, 
bat his condition did not enable him to procure any assis- 
tance. The last time that the keeper saw him was on 
jjnly the Slat, 1743 ; when Savage, aeeing him at hia bed- 
said, with an uncommon eamestnesB, " 1 have aome- 
to say to you, Sir ; " but, after a panse, moved hia 

■ Mr. Pope.— JoHNsoH. 
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hand in a melancholy manner ; and, finding himaetf unan 
to recollect what he was going to communicate, sajd, " 'T^ 
gone ! " The keeper soon after left him ; and the i 
morning he died. He was buried in the churcb-yard i 
St, Peter, at the expence of the keeper. 

Siich were the liie and death of Richard Savage, a n 
equally diBtinguished by his virtues and vices; 
once remarkable for his weaknesses and abilities. 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of body.^t 
long visage, coarse features, and melancholy aspect ; of a 
grave and manly deportment, a solemn dignity of mien ; 
but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, softened into an 
enga^ng easinesB of manners. His walk was slow, and 
his voice tremulous and mournful. He was easily excited 
to smiles, but very seldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous and 
active. His judgment was accurate, bis apprehension 
quick, and his memory so tenacious, that he was frequently 
observed to know what he had learned from others in a 
short time, better than ttose by whom he was informed; 
and could frequently recollect incidents, with all their 
uombination of circumstances, which few would have re- 
garded at the present time, but which the quickness of hifl 
apprehension impressed upon him. He had the i>eciiliar 
felicity, that his attention never deserted him ; he was 
present to every object, and regardful of the most trifling 
occurrences. He heid the art of escaping from his own 
reflections, and accommodating himself to every new scene. 
To this quality ia to be imputed the extent of his know- 
ledge, compared with the small time which he spent in 
visible endeavours to acquire it. He mingled in cursory 
conversation with the same steadiness of attention as 
others apply to a lecture ; and amidst the appearance of 
thoughtless gaiety, lost no new idea that was started, nOT 
any hint that could be improved. He had therefore ina^ 
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■ .in cofEee-hoiiBes the same proficiency as othera in their 
doaetfi : and it is remarkable, that the writings of a man 
of little education and little reading have an air of learning 
aoarcely to be found in any other performances, tut which 
perhaps as often obscures as embellishea them. 

His judgement was eminently eiact both with regard to 
'writings and to men. The knowledge of life was indeed 
his chief attainment ; and it is not without some satisfac- 
tion, that I can produce the suffrage of Savage in favour 
of human nature, of which he never appeared to entertain 
such odious ideas as some, who perhaps had neither his 
judgement nor experience, have published, either in osten- 
tation of their sagacity, vindication of their crimes, or 
gratification of their malice. 

Hia method of life particularly qualified him for con- 

L Tersation, of which he knew how to practise all the graces. 

I He was never vehement or loud, but at once modest and 

l.easy, open and respectful ; hia language was vivaeions and 

■elegant, and equally happy upon grave or humourous sub- 

■jects. He was generally censured for not knowing when 

Bto retire; but that was not the defect of his judgement, 

but of his fortune ; when he left his company, he saw 

frequently to spend the remaining part of the night in the 

street, or at least was abandoned to gloomy reflections, 

■which it is not strange that he delayed as long aa he could ; 

and sometimes forgot that he gave others pain to avoid it 

himaelf. 

It cannot be said, that he made use of his abilities for the 
direction of his own conduct : an irregular and dissipated 
manner of life had made him the slave of every passion 
that happened to be escit«d by the presence of its object, 
and that slavery to hia passions reciprocally produced a 
life irregular and dissipated. He was not master of his own 
[ motiona, nor could promise any thing for the neit day. 
With regard to hia oeconomy, nothing can be added to 
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the relation of his life. He appeared to thint himeelf bom 
to be supported by others, and dispensed from all necesBity 
of providing for himself; he therefore never prosecuted 
any scheme of advantage, nor endeavoured even to secure 
the profits which his writings might have afforded him. 
His temper was, in consequence of the dominion of his 
passioDB, uncertain and capricious; he was easily engaged, 
and easily disgusted ; but he is accused of retaining his 
hatred more tenaciously than his benevolence. 

He was compassionate both by nature and principle, and 
always ready to perform offices of humanity ; but when he 
was provoked (and very amall offences were sufficient t<K ■ 
provoke him), he would prosecute his reven^ with the ut^B 
most aerimony till bis passion had subsided. ^M 

His friendship was therefore of little value ; for thomrf^B 
he was zealous in the support or vindication of those whoora 
he loved, yet it was always dangerous to trust him, becauittl 
he considered himself as discharged by the first quarrd 
from all ties of honour or gratitude ; and would betray 
those secrets which, in the warmth of confidence, had been 
imparted to him. This practice drew upon him an uni- 
versal accusation of ingratitude : nor can it be denied that 
he was very ready to set himself free from the load of an 
obligation ; for he could not bear to conceive himself in a 
state of dependence, his pride being equally powerful with 
his other passions, and appearing in the form of insolence 
at one time, and of vanity at another. Vanity, the most 
innocent species of pride, was most frequently predominant t 
He could not easily leave off, when he had once begun t 
mention himself or his works ; nor ever i 
without stealing his eyes from the page, to discover, in t 
faces of his audience, how they were affected with an 
favourite passage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be given t 
the delicacy with which he was always careful to separate 
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[ Ids own merit from every other man'a, and to reject that 
praise to which, he had no claim. He did not £o]^et, 
in mentioning hia perform anees, to mark every line that 
had been suggested or amended ; and was so accurate, as to 
relate that he owed three words in " The Wanderer " to the 
advice of hia friends. 

Hia veracity was questioned, but with little reason ; his 

I accounts, though not indeed always the same, were gene- 
laUy coDsiatent. When he loved any man, he suppressed 
all hia faults ; and, when he had been offended by him, 
concealed all his virtues : but his characters were generally 

I true, so far as he proceeded ; though it cannot be denied, 

, that bis partiality might have sometimes the effect of 
&lsehood. 

In cases indifferent, he was zealoua for virtue, truth, and 
justice ; he knew very well the necessity of goodness to the 
present and future happiness of mankind; nor is there 
perhaps any writer, who has less endeavoured to pleaae by 
flattering the appetites, or perverting the judgement. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceaaes to influence 
mankind in any other character, if one piece which he had 
reaolved to suppress be excepted, he has very little to fear 
from the strictest moral or religioua censure. And 
though he may not be altogether secure a^nst the objec- 
tions of the critic, it must however be acknowledged, that 

. Ma worka are the productiona of a genius truly poetical ; 

[ «jid, what many writers who have been more lavishly 

I applauded cannot boaat, that they have an original air, 
which has no resemblance of any foregoing work, that the 
versification and sentimenta have a cast peculiar to them- 
, which no man can imitate with success, because 
what was jjaturejo-Savage, would in another beAffeclalLon,. 
It must be confessed, that his descriptions are striking, his 
images anima(«d. his fictions justly imagined, and his 
allegories artfully pursued : th.at his diction is elevated, 
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though sometimes forced, and hia numbers sonorous a 
majeatic, though frequently sluggish and encumbered. 
hie style, the general fault is harshness, and its genet 
excellence is dignity ; of his sentiments, the preTailii 
beauty is sublimity, and aoiformitj the prevailing defect^ 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who caJididl? con- 
sider hia fortune, will think an apology either necessary or 
difBcult. If he was not always sufficiently instructed in hia 
subject, his knowledge was at least greater than could have 
been attained by others in the same atat-e. If his works 
were sometimes unfinished, accuracy cannot reasonably be 
exacted from a man oppressed with want, which he has no 
hope of relieving but by a speedy pubhcation. The inso- 
lence and resentment of which be is accused were not easily 
to be avoided by a great mind, irritated by perpetual hai 
ships, and constrained hourly to return the spurns o 
tempt, and repress the insolence of prosperity ; and v 
may surely readily bo pardoned in him, to whom 1 
afforded no other comforts than barren praises, aud t 
consciousness of deserving them. 

Those are no proper judges of his conduct, who 1 
slumbered away their time on the down of plenty; 
will any wise man presume to say, " Had I been | 
Savage's condition, I should have lived or written betta 
than Savage." 

This relation will not be wholly without its use. if thoi 
who languish under any part of his sufferings, shall i 
enabled to fortify their patience, by reflecting that t 
feel only those afflictions from which the abilities ( 
Savage did not exempt him ; (^ those, who, in 
of superior capacities or attainments, disregard the com 
maxims of life, shall be reminded, that nothing will s 
the want of prudence ; and that negligence a 
iarity, long continued, will make knowledge useless, i 
ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 
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THE VOLUNTEER LAUREAT.' 

A Poem on the Queen's Birth-D<ig, 1731-2. 
Humblj addressed to her Maiestt, bj Ktcliard SavBge, Esq. 

TWICE twenty tedious moons have roH'd away 
Since Hope, kind flatt'rer [ tun'd raj pensive l»y, 
Whisp'riag that jon, who rais'li me from despair. 
Meant, by joui smiles, to make hfe worth my care ; 
With pitying hand an orphan's tears to screen. 
And o'er the motherless extend the Queen. 
'Twill be— the prophet gnides the poet's strain ! 
Grief never touch'd a heart (ike yours in vain : 
Heav'n gave you power, because you love to bleas, 
And pity, when you feel it, ia redress. 

Two fathera join'd to rob my claim of one ! 
My mother too thought St to have no Bon ! 
The senate next, whose aid the helpless own, 
Forgot my infant wrongs, and mine alone ! 
Yet parents pitiless, nor peers ankind, 
Sor titles lost, nor woes mysterioos join'd. 
Strip me of Hope — by Heav'n thus lowly laid. 
To find a Pkarrtoh's daughter in the shade. 

You cannot hear unmov'd, wlien wrongs implore ; 
Your heart is woman, though y«ur mind be more ; 
Kind, like the Pow'r who gave you to onr pray'rs, 
You would not lengthen life to sharpen cares : 
They who a barren leave to live bestow, 
Snatch hut &om Death to sacrifice to Woe. 
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Hated bj her from whom my life I drew, 

Wbeiice should I hope, if not from hear'ii and jou ? 

Nor dare I groan b«neath affliction's rod. 

My Queen, my Mother ; and my Father, God. 

The pitying Muses saw me wit pursue, 
A Bastard Son, alas ! On that 8ide too 
Did not your ejee exalt the poet's fire, 
And what the Muse denies, the Queen inapire P 
While rising thus your heavenly soul to view, 
I learn, how angels think, by copying you. 

Great Princess 1 'tia decreed — once ev'ry year 
I march uncaU'd your Lanreat Volunteer ; 
Thua shall your poet his low genius raise. 
And charm the world with truths too vast for praise. 
Nor Deed I dwell on glories all your own. 
Since surer means to tempt yonr smiles are known ; 
Your poet shall allot your Lord his part. 
And paint him in his noblest throne, yonr heart. 

Is there a greatness that adorns him best, 
A rising wish that ripens in his breast ? 
Has he fore-meant some distant age to bless. 
Disarm oppression, or expel distress? 
Plans he some scheme to reconcile mankind. 
People the seas, and busy every wind ? 
Would he, by pity, the deceiv'd reclaim, 
And smile contending factions into shame F 
Would his example lend his laws a weight, 
And breathe his own soft morals o'er his state P 
The Muse shall find it «ll, shall make it seem. 
And teach the world his praise, to charm his Que 

Such be the annual truths my verse imparts. 
Nor frown, fair/av'rile of a people's hearts ! 
Happy, if plac'd, perchance, beneath your eye, 
My Muse unpension'd might hsr pinions try 
Fearless to fail, while you indulge her flame. 
And bid me proudly boast your Lanreat's name.. 
Renobled thus by wreaths my Queen hestowa, 
I lose all memory of wrongs and woes. 



PRIOR'S EARLY TEARS.' 

JOHNSON'S account is mainly deriveii from Hamphrejs, who 
edited Prior's works, and from the well-knowii but politically 
unirieiidly passage in Bishop Bumet'a ■' Own Time," 1734, ii. 
SdO, where he speaks of the poet aa "one Prior," and says he 
wM " taken a boj, out of a tavern, by the Earl of Dorset." This 
tavern has been supposed to have been the " Kummer " at Charing 
Cross (shown in Hogarth's " Night "), which was kept in 1688 by 
one Samuel Fry or, a vintner (Cunningham's ''London," 1860, 
I 433), All Prior liimself says, in the brief " Memoirs " which he 
contributed in 1720 to Jacob's " Lives of the Poets," is that his 
&ther'a name was George Prior, that be was a citizen of London, 
and tbat, dying when his son was very young, he left him to the 
care of an uncle, " which proved paternal." An account of Prior 
has, however, recently come to ligbt, of which the authenticity 
cannot be questioned, and which gives a much more exact accouut 
of his youth, though it does not clear up the iloubt as to his 
birthplace. Among the Harley papers at Longleat is a memo- 
randum respecting Prior by Sir James Montague, Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, Prior's schoolfellow at Westminster, 
and lifelong friend. Briefly stated, Sir James's version is as 
follows ; Prior was the son of Gieorge Prior, a joiner by trade, 
who lived in Stephen's AUey, WesUninster (which then connected 
King Street with Channel, now Cannon Row). He sent his son 
to Westminster School, of which Dr. Bushy was master. Dying 
when the boy had reached the middle of the third form, his 
mother could no longer pay bis .'ichool fees, and his uncle, a 
vintner, who kept the Rhenish Wine House in Channel Row, 
took him as his assistant to keep accounts and sit in the bar, a 
favourite resort of Lord Dorset and the wite. Coming one day 
to ask for his (riend, Fleetwood Shepherd, Dorset found the lad 
with a Horace in his hand, and, after some questions, set him to 
turn an ode into English. Prior speedily brought it upstairs to 
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Dorset and bis friends, remlereil in vei 
became tbe fashion with the uaertiot'tbel 
out of Horace and Ovid to Cran^late. Finally, upon 01 
when Dean Sprat and Mr. Knipe, the second master at West- 
'e both present, TXirset asked I'im whether he would 
go hack to school. Both uncle and nephew being nothing loth, 
Prior went hack to Westminster, the Earl keeping him in books 
until such time as he became a king's scholar. It was at this 
period that he made the aciiuaintance of Charles and James 
Montague, who lived at Manchester House in Channel Row, the 
residence of their father, the Hon. George Montague. With 
both brothers, hut chiefly with the younger, James, the writer of 
the Memoir, Prior became exceedingly intimate, and finally when 
he found that James Montague was likely to go to Cambridge, 
while he himself would probably be elected to Otford, he ac- 
cepted, against Dorset's wisb, one of three scholarships then re- 
cently established at St. John's by Sarah, Duchess of Somerset,' 

Johnson's assumption of hie acquaintance with the Exeter 
family is thus explained. Dr. Gowev,the head of the college, at 
whose instigation Prior prepared the tributary verse referred to 
at p. 176, being asked by Lord Exeter to recommend a tutor for 
his sons, recommended Prior. He acted for some months in that 
capacity, but quitted hia post when Exeter moved to Italy, which 
he did not long after the Revolution. Being then out of place, 
Prior applied to Lord Dorset, to whom his part in the " Country 
Monse aud the City Mouse " had reconciled him, and so, shortly 
afterwards, obtained his appointment as secretary to tbe Embassy 
at the Hague (p. 177). 

Sir James Montague also gives an interesting account of the 
origin of the " Country Mouse and the City Mouse," aud his 
version of Prior's conduct aa regards the Partition treaty (p. 180) 
goes far to vindicate bis friend. These points, which are treated 
in the notes to tbe " Selected Poema of Matthew Prior (Parch- 
ment Library)," I8S9, cannot, however, he discussed here. But 
it may be added, as regards Prior's birthplace, that the bulk of 
the evidence, as well as local tradition, is in favour of Wimbome 

' This is cnnfirTDe<l by the terms of tbe oath on his being chosen 
scholar, to which Johnson refers: — '' £go, Matthniis Prior, Dona- 
Inaieii, juratus et admifiaufl sum in diaoip. hujus collegii pro Dnil 
Sar^ IJucissA Somersettiensi, ex ipsius nominatione, dis 3° Aprilie, 
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in Dorsetshire. Johnson was apparently not aware that the " Mid- 
dlesexiensis " of the first entry to which he refers (p. 175 «) is an 
alteration by a later hand of an earlier ** Dorcestry And with 
regard to Wilson's statement, as reprodiiced in Cunningham's 
note (tJ.), the modern brass in Wimbome Minster says he was 
bom " at Eastbrook in this Town [Wimbome]." The inference 
is that George Prior moved to London, where he had a brother 
in business, to educate his son. 

Austin Dobson. 
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ASOHYLUS, The Dramas of. 

Translated into English Vfirae by 

Anna Swanwick. ^th Rdilion, 

The Tragedies of. Trans- 
lated into Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 31. bd. 

AOASBIZ aad aotJLDS Out- 
ilHo or Comparative PhTal- 
olo(y. Knlarged by Dr. Wright. 
With 3go Woodcuts. 5^. 

AIiFIBBI'S mtgedlea. Tians- 
lateii irito English Verse by Edgar 
A. Bowriogi C.B. I vol". 31.611'. 
each. 

A1.LEN'S (JoBBph, B. N.) Battle* 
of tlie British Navy- Revised 
EdilioH, with S7 Steel Engravhig*. 
9 vols. jJ-i eadi. 

&MMIAHUS MABOBLUNtTB. 
Hlitory of Rome JUrlog the 
Reignb of Cuiistanlius, Julian, 
jDvianust Valenlinian, and Valens. 



ttin-llled by Prt.f. C. D. Yongei 
M...\. v.U. 

AMDBRH&M'S Danish I^egandB 
and. Fairy Talefl. T'rnnslaied 
by Caroline Pfachey. With ISQ 
WnDd Engravings. 5f. 

AITTOMIN US fM. Atu«llus) , <£ hS 
Thougbta of. Tians. liitMllyt 
with Notes and tnituiiucLiUh by 
George Lonj;, M.A, 31. W. 

APOLLONIUS RHODiad. 
•Tue ArtonauUoa.' TriiHslale^ 
by E. P, Coleritlge, li.A. 51. 

APPIAN'B Bomnn Hlstotf. 
Trarislaled by H..tAee White, 
M.A,i LL.D. With Mips anil 
IHuatralions. z vols. 6r. each. 

AFUI.SIUB, The Works 
Com(ltibSng the Golden j\s5, Girf 
of Soctates, Florida, and Dis- 
course of Magic. ^. 

ARtOSTO'S Oriando PurlosO. 
Translated Into English Ver.-e by 
W.S. Roie. With Portrul, .nd ^4 
S lee I Engravings. 2vsis. 5i.e; 

ARIB'xOPHANES' Comcd -a 
Translated by W. J. llicitic 
vols. Ji. each. 




ARISTOTLE'S NIoomftchsftQ 
Ethics. Translated, wilh Inlto- 
11 and Notes, by ihe Venei- 
Bble Archdeacon Browne. 51. 

ABISTOTLE'S FoUUca and 
Xocmouiloi. Translated by E- 
Walfotd, M.A,, with Introduction 
by D[. Gillies. 51. 

MetaphyBlOB. Translated by 

the Rev. John H, M'Mahoa, 
M.A. 5j. 

- HlBtory of AdIiuhIs. Trans, 
by Kichard Creaawell, M.A. 51, 

OrgSinoQ ; or. Logical Tiea - 

lists, and tlie Introduction »f 
Porphyry. Translated 



Rev. 6. F. Owen, M.A- 
31. bd. e " 



vols. 



irlo and Poetloa. 
Trans, by T. Eucltley, B,A. 5j. 
ARRIAN'B AimbBslB of Alex- 
andm, together with the Indlon. 
Translated by E. J. Chinnock, 
M.A., LL.D. With Mbi>s and 

ATHENfflUS. Tte DeipnoBO- 
phlHlB; or, the Banquet of the 
Learned. Trans, by Prof. C. U. 
Vonge, M.A. 3 vols. Jj, eech, 

ATLAS at Classical Qeography. 
22 Litge Coloutcd Maps. With a 
Complete Index. I1a11.8vo.7j. &^. 

BACON'S Moraa aitd Hiatorlaaa 
Works, including llie EsEajs, 
Apophthegms, Wisdom of tlie 
Ancients, New Atlantis, .Hepry 
VII., Ileniy VIII., Eliiabelh, 
Henry Print* of Wales, History 
of Great Britain, Jtitin! Csesai, 
and Augustus Oesat. Edited t>y 
J. Devey, M.A. 3J. 6rf. 

Kovuni Organnm and Ad.- 

vanoement of Learning. Kdited 
by J. Devey, M.A, %s. 

BALLADS AND SONGS of Ibe 
PeaBBmtry of Bneland, Tiriiled 
bf fioJjert Lell. 



BASB'3 Lesjcon to tha ( 
Tastamant 

BAX'S Manual of the I 
of PhiloBophy, for the use of 
Students. By E. Belfort Bax. y. 

BEAUMONT and FLETOHBR, 
their finest Scenes, Lyrics, and 
other Beauties, selected from the 
whole of their works, and edited 
by Leigh Hunt. 31. (td. 

BBOHSTEIN'S Cage and 
CUamber BJrds, ■ their Natual 
Hislorj', Habits, Food, Diseases, 
and Modes of Capture. Translated, 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and Eco- 
nomy, by H. G. Adams. Together 
with SwBET British Warblbbs. 
With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut Illus " 



Origins. 4th edition, revised by 
W. Francis and J. W. Griffith. 
2 vols. IS. dd. each. 

BEDE'S (Vensrable) Eodeslas- 
tloal HlBtory of England. To- 
gether with the Anglo-Saxon 
Chkonicle. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, U.C.L, Wilh Map. SJ. 

BELL (Sir GbOTles). The Ana- 
tomy and Philosophy of Ex- 
pression, as conneoted wlUi 



BERKELEY (aeorge), Bishop 
of Cloyne, The Works of. 
Edited by Geot^e Sampson. With 
Btogtaphical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. j: Balfour, M.r. 
3 vols. 5J, each. 

BION. See THEOCRtins. 



W. M. Low, M.A. 31. M. 

BLAIR'S Chronological Tatolee. 

Revised and Enlarged. CoDi|jre- 

heniiiii£ the Chronoli^ and Uii' 



r 
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Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 



ory of ihe World, ftomtbc Eailicsl 
rimes lo Ihr: Rgssian Treaty of 
PMce. April 1856. By J. Wil- 
loughby R06SC, Double vol. loi. 

BLAIR'S Indei at Eataa, Com- 
prehending Ihc prindp»l Facia in 
the Chronology and History of 
the World, alphabetically ar- 
langed ; being a complete Index 
to Blair's Chronological Tables. 
ByJ.W. Rosse. 2voIs. jj.each. 

BLEEK, Introdoation to the 
Old Testament. Uy Fiiedrich 
Bleek. Edited by Joharni Bleek 
and Adolf Kamphausen. Trans- 
lated by G. H. Vcnables, under 



BOBTHI17S*a Oonsolatloii of 
Pbiloaoph;. King Alfred's Anglo- 
Smod Version of. With a literal 
English Translation on opposite 
pages, Notes, Inlruduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 
5'- 
BOHH'fl Dlotlonu? of Foetloal 
Quotations. 41b edition. 6j. 

HBcdbookB of Athletic 

Sports. In S vols., each con- 
taining numerous Illustialions. 
3J. 61/. each. 

L— Cricket, Lawn Tennis, 
Tennis, Rackets, Fives, 
Golf. 
11. — Rowing and Sculling, 

Sailing, Swimming. 
ni.-BoxinE, Broadsword, 
SiogleStick, 4c., Wrest- 
ling, Fencing. 
IV. — Rugby Football, Associa- 
tion Football, Baseball, 
Rounders, Fieldball, 
Quoits, Skittles, Bowls, 
Curling, 
v.— Cytling, Athletics. Skat- 
ing. 
VI.— Practical Horsemanship, 
including Riding for 
Ladies. 
VII. — Camping Out, Canoeing. 
Vlll.— Gymnastio, Indian Clubs. 



BOHN'S HandbookB of G^uool 
New edition. In z vols., with 
numerous Illustrations 31. f>d. 

Vol. I.— Table Gamhs;— Bil- 
liards, Chess, Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
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Vol. II. — Cahd Gaurs : — 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piquet, 
Ecart^, Euchre, B^zique, Crib- 
bage, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, Specula- 
tion, &c., &c 
BOND'S A Rcmdy Book of Rulu 
and Tables for verifying Date* 
withtheChristianEia,a:c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eral and 
Systems used by various Nation* ! 
with the easy Methods for deter- 
mining the Corresponding Dates. 
By J. J. Bond. 5J. 

BONOMI'S Nhieveih and Its 
PaiacaH. 7 Plates and 294 Wood- 
cut Illustrations, p. 

BOSWELIi'S lilfa of Johnion, 
with the Tour in the IIiBatDts 
and JoHNSONiANA. Edited by 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. With 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols. 
31. hd. each. 

BRAND'S Popolu AntlqnltiH 
of BriBlftn^, Sootlaud, uid Ire- 
land. Airanged, reviled, and 
greatly enlarged, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., &c., So. 3 
vols. 5^. each. 

BHEMER'9 (Fredsrika) WorkB. 

Translated by Mary Howitt. 4 
vols. 3j. 61/. each. 
BRIDQWATER TREATISES. 
Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 

With numerous Woodcuts. 5j. 
Eirby on the History. Habits. 

and Inatinota 

Edited by T. Rymer Jones. 

With upwards of toe Woodculi- 

2 v^. JJ. eaab 
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Kldd oa tha Adaptation at Bx:- 
t«TD&l Nktura to the PhyslOHJ 
Oondltlou of Man, 31. 6d. 

OtUklmari on Ui« Adaptation 
of Kilwnal Na^ura to tb.« 
Moral and Int«Ueotual Ooa- 
atltutjon of Man. 51. 

BRINK (B. tan). Early English 
Lltcratura. By Bemhaid ten 
Brink. VoL I, ToWyclif. Traiis- 
Uted by Horace M. Kennedy- 
Vol.II. Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear- 

llesl: Diami, Renaissance. Traos- 
1i.ted by W. Clarke Robinson. 
Ph.D. 3J. 6d. 

Vol. III. From Ihc Fourteenth 

Century to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Bruidl 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 
is. ed. 

Five Laotnm on Shake- 

Bpeure. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 
3s.6d. 

BROW NE ' S ( Sir Thomaa) ■WorkB 
Edited by Simoa WilMn. 3 vols. 
3J. dd. each. 

BnOHANAN'8 Dictionary of 

Solenae and Technical Terms 
used in Philosophy, Literature, 
Professions, Commerce, Arts, and 
Trades. 61. 

BURKE'S Works. 6 vols. 3J. bd. 

I. — Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety— Essay on the Sub- 
lime am] Beautifiil. and 
v;iriouE Political Miscel- 



II.- 



leflectioQs on the French 
Revolution — Letters re- 
lating to the Bristol Elec- 
tion — Speech on Fox's 
East India Bill, &c. 



Bdrkb's Works anlinued. 

III. — Appeal from the New to the 

Old Whigs— On the Na- 
bob of Arcol's Debts — 
The Catholic Claims, &c. 

IV.— Rerxirt on the Affairs of 
India, and Articles of 
Charge against Wanen 
Hastings, 
v.— Conclusion of the Arti-lesof 
Charge against Warren 
Hastmgs- Political Let- 
ters or; the American War, 
on a R^cide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 

VL -Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments — 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. With » 
General Index. 

Speeobes on the Impeach. 

ment of Warren Haatlnga ; and 
Letters, With Index. 2 vols. 
31. bd. each. 

Life. By Sir L Prior, jr. 6d. 

BUENBY'S Evelina. By Frances 
Bumey (Mme. D'Arblay). With 
an Introduction and Notes by 
A. R. Ellis. 3J. 6d. 

■ Cecilia. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. R. Ellis, 
2 vols. 3^. bd. each. 

BURN (R.) Anolent Rome and 
its NrtBtbowhood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travellers. By Roben 
Burn, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
^s. hd. 

BURNS (Robert), Ufa of. By 
J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 
new and enlarged Edition. Re' 
vised by WQllam Scott Doagtts. 
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BURTON'S (Hobaft) Anatomy of 
MelanDholy. Friileil by the Kev. 
A, R. Shillelo, M.A, With In- 
troduction by A. II. Bullet], anri 
fall Index. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

BURTON (Sir B. F.) Personal 
NarratlTe of a. PllgrimmgB to 
AI-Madliuth and Meocah. By 

Captain Sir Richaid F. Buiton, 
K.t;.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Slanlej Lane.Poole, and s.U 
the original Illustrations. 2 vols. 
y. 6d, Each. 



CARPENTER'S Meohanlcal 
Philosophy. Aatronomy, and 
Horology. 181 Woodcuts. 51. 

VegBtabla Phyalology and 

Syatamatlc Botan;, Revised 
EditioD, by E. Lankestcr, M.D., 
With very numerous Wood- 



6j. 



Woodcu 



6s. 
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BUTLBR'S (Bishop) Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
lo the Constitution and Course of 
Nature ; together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. 31. 6rf. 

BUTLER'S (flamuel) Hndlbras. 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio. 
graphy, Portrait, and 2S Illus- 
trations. SJ. 

— or, hirther Illustrated with 60 
Outline Portraits. 2 vols. 51. 

C^SAR, Commantariea on 
OalllD and Civil Wan. Tn 
, lated by W. A. McDevitle, 
' 5'- 

I CAMOBNS' Luslad ; or, the Dis- 
coveiy of India. An Epic Poem. 
Translated by W.J. Mickle. sth 
Edition, revised by E. R. Hodges, 
MC.P. 3r. 60'. 
4RAFA8 (The) of Uoddaloni. 
Naples under Spanish Dominion, 
Translated from the German of 
Alfred de Reumont. 31. 6J. 
CARPENTER'S (Dr W. B.) 
Zoology. RevLsed Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L S. With very 
a Woodcuts. Vol. I. 6^. 



CARREL, HMory of the 
Counter - Revolution In Eng- 
land for the Reestablishmeat of 
Popery under Charles If. and 
James II., by Armand Carrel; 
li^elher with Fox's History of 
the Reign of James II, and Lord 
Lonsdale's Memoir of the Keign 
ofjameall. 31. 6rf. 

CASTLE (EJ SohoolB and 
Masters ot Fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century, Hy Egerton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliography.Illust rated 
with 140 Reprodlictioas of Olri 
Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swords, showing [I4 Examples. 



CATTERMOLE'S Evenings at 
Haddon Hall, W.th 24 En- 
etaviii^s on Sleel from designs by 
nole, the Letterpress by the 



CATULLUS, TlbnUus. and the 
VigU of VanuB, A Literal Prose 
Translation, ii. 
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An Alphabetical List of Books 



CERVANTES' Ezsmplary 
NoTolo. TransUled by Walter 
K Kelly, jj. 6rf. 

OHAOOER'S PoeUoal Worka. 
Edited by Robert Bell. ReuiHed 
Edition, with a Preliminary EssSy 
by Prof. W. W. Sk=at, M.A. 4 
vols. 31. firf. each, 

CHESa OONQIIESS of 1862, 
A CollecHon of the Camcs played. 
Edited by J. Lomenthal. 5/. 

CHEVREOL on Ocaonr. Trans- 
lated from Ihe French by Charles 
Mailel. Third EdlUon, «ith 
Plates, 5j. ; or with an ai^dxtiona) 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
7j. 6rf. 



arly. 
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OHEONICLES OP THE ORU- 
aADSa. Contemporary Narra 
lives of the Crusade of Richard 
C«ur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John dejoinville 51. 

CIOERO'a OmUons. Tianskled 
by Piof. C. D. Vonge, M.A. 4 
vols. Jj. each. 

LattorB. Translated by Evelyn 

S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 51. each. 
Woh. I. and II. ready. 

On Oratory nnd Oratora. 

With Letters to Quinius and 
Bruius- Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 51. 

On the Nature of ths Oods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. 1 i, Yonge, M.A.. and 
Francis Barham. JJ. 



B Finihus, and 
Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
"V D. Vonge, M.A. ■ S'- 



OICEBO'S OrSoM ; or, 
Unties. Cato Major, ar 
on Q1H Ase; l^lius, ai, >»»j_ 
on Friendship ! Sdpio's Dreatn;! 
Paradoxes ; Letler to Quinius 
Magiat^Ks. Translated by C 
Edmonds. 31. td. , 

OORMBLIUa NBPOS.— Jetl 
Jl'ST.N. -^ 

OLARS'3 (Hugh) mtroduoUcM 
to Heraldry. iStb Edition, Re^ 
vised and Enlarged by J. R>l 
Planche, Rouge Croix. W' " 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. Jt. _ 
with the Illustralinns Coloured 
iSr. 

CliAaSia TALE3, comainiotfl 
Rasselas, Vicar of WakcfSeldti 
Gulliver's Travels, and The Senti-.^ 
mental Journi-y. y. hd. 

COLBRIDQE'S (8. T.) FriwuLl 
A Series of EaSays on Morals, ^ 
Politics, and Religion. 31. W, 

Aids to Bedlaotlon, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, lo which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Bcidk 
OF Common Praver. 31, dd. 

—^ Looturos and Notes on 
abskespaare uid other EnfiUah 
Poet*. Edited by T. Ashe 31.6^. 

Blographla Llttitula , 

gether with Two Lay Sennoni. 
31. bd. "" 

— - Tftbl«-Talk and OmnlaJia. 
Ediled by T. .A.she, B.A. 31. 6rf. 

MJBaellaQles, jSlsHietlo and 

Llterftry; to which is added, 



COMTE'S Positive Fhlloaophrol 

Translated and condenser! by f 
Ha>ricl Martinciiu. With InWo- J 
duction by Frederic Uutisoo../ 
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• COMTE'S Philosophy of 
Solsnoea, being an Expa^idai 
Ihe Piinciples of the Cmirs de 
Phitoiophie PenHvi. By G. H. 

-OONDE'S HlBtoiy of the Do- 

mlolon of the Arabs In Spain. 

Tranalsled by Mis. FoBler. 3 

vols. 3J. (td. each. 

, COOPER'S Biop^phloftl DIq 

Uonaj7. Containing Concise 

Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 

' Eminent Persons of all Ages and 

' Countries. ByThompsoo Cooper, 

F.S.A. Wilh a Supplement, 

. briogiiig the work down to 1883. 

Z vols. %s. each. 
OOWPER'S ComplaW WorkB. 
Edited by Robert Southey. Illus- 
trated with 45 Engravings. 8 vols. 
31. (td. each. 
I. to IV.— Memoir and Cotres- 

V. and VI.- Poetical Works. 

- VII. and VIII. —TramUtion of 

' til Homer's Iliad and 

■1 - Odyssey. 

OOXE'S Uemolrs of the Duka of 

Marlborough. With his original 

Conespondence. By W. Coxe, 

M.A., F.R.S. Ktvised edition 

by John Wade, 3 vols. 31. W. 

ms of 

101. 6rf. " 

Htotory of the House of 

Austria (1218-1792). With 
Continuation from tbe Accessii 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1S4S. 4 vols. ' 31. fid. each. 

CHAIK'S(Q. L.)PUMUlt of Knovi- 
ledge under Diffloultles. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerou! 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates, 51. 

CRUiKSHANK'a Three Coursei 
and a. Detaert^ comprising thn 
Sets of Tales, W«t " ■ 



j pOThlry, 



Irish, and Legal; and a MilanEe. 
With 50 humorous lUuEtrations 
by (jeoige Cruikshank. JJ. 

CHtriKSHABK'S Pimoh ftod 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Accounl of its 
Origin, he. Wilh 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. 51. 

CTJNNINQHAM'a Liyea of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, wilh Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 31. bd. each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. C^, 
M.A. 31. 6rf. 

Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. Wilh Portrait, alid 
34 Illustrations on Steet, after 
Flaimlan. 

^— The Inferno. A IJteral Prose 
Translation, wilh the Text of the 
OHgioal printed on the same page. 
By John A. Gulyle, M.D. Jr. 

The Purgatorlo. A Literal 

Prose Translation, with tbe Text 
printed on the same p^e. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 51. 

DE GOMMINB8 (PMHp), Me- 
moirs of. Containing Ihe Mislories 
of Louis XI. and Charies VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Tc^ether wilh the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History ol 
Louis XI., by Jean de Troyaa. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits. I vols. 3/. 6rf. 

DEFOE'S Novels and Mlsoel- 
laneons Works, Wilh Prefaces 
and Noles, including Ihosi 
buled to Sir W. Scott. 

I.— CaptaUi Singleton 
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bcKK's Novels &c, cimiinmd. 

H.-'Memoitt ot a Cavalier, 

Capiain CaMeton, 

DidtDly Cronke, &c. 

tit.— Moll FlHhder-i, and the 

HUtDry o( the Devil. 
IV.-kmafla. and Life of Mrs. 
CbHstlan Davies. 
Vi—llbioryoftheGrKal Plague 
of Lotidoti, i66S I The 
Stotm (i?o3)l and the 
Tnle-lWrn Englbtiman. 
luncan Cditipbell, Nc» 
, VOyaEC toUnd ihe 

■' WoHC and Polilical 

trtlcla. 
V It.— Robinson Crusoe. 
bte LOLMK on the CoHBUtulion 
bf EnlttBnd. Edited by John 
Mat^regiir. 31. ^. 
bBMillN'S History or Artna 
and Armout, from the l^acliest 
Pel-iod. Hy Aupi5te Utmmin. 
byC. C. lllrtcli. M.A, 



Vl;_ 



arly : 



I DIuS 



i!. 6rf. 

bUMOSTH^Nfita' OraUciU. 
TtansUled by C. Rnnti Kennedy. 
I Vols. Vol. I., iJ. erf. 1 Vols. 
II.-V., 5J, each. 

bn 8*AiEIi'S OoMUle ot Italy. 
By Madame do Sinel, trttts- 
Ukd hf EUlily ItaUlwU aHd 
Ftullna DriVet. jc. erf. 

bEVBT'S Lbglo, dt the Sciefltb 
of infctetice. A Populttr Manilril. 
Ily J. I'kvcy. Si. 

blOflONARY of LftUn vaA 
Ortfet Quotations : including 
{■ravcfb:., Maxims. Mottoes, t^w 
I'ernis and I'hraMs. With all the 
Qiuuitities Uuuked, and English 
"naDstations. With Index Verb- 
I |6za pofiES). 5^. 
DI6TI0KA£Y of ObsOlaU snd 
ProntitiiH Bt.|lUsh, Campiltd 
' Thomas Wright, M.A., F,S-A., 
ff vek. 5J. emch. 






completed I 
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DIOaENESLAERTXtfS. lJv« 
and Opinions of the AUolant 
PhiloBOiihBrs. T iamb ted by 
Prof. C, U. Vonge, M.A. 

DOBREE'S Adversaria. £ditt 
by the laiK I'Kif. Wagner, i 
Ji. each. 

DODD'3 Bpl^ramnistlatA. 
Seleotii}n fiom the Epiyiammatlc 
Utbraturc of Ancient, MedlEtval) 
and Modern Times. By the ker. 
Ilenty Tlillip Dodd, M.A. Oi- 
furd. Jhd Edition, revised aUd 
enlarged. 61. 

DONALDSON'S 'the TtlSatre ot 
the Qreeks. A TreatUe on the 
History and Exhibition <tf the 
Greek DralDa. With nuhieroils 
IllUsitatioHsandjPlBhS. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5J. 

DBAPEtt'S HlsUnr Ot tll6 
IhtellectUil DeVelopMeilt of 
Eorope. liyJohiiWilliaiiiDtaperi 
M.l)., LL.D, 2 (rdls. y. each. 

DUNLOF'Q tllatdt of Floddll. 
A nt* Edilloii. ttevistd by 
itenfVWiLoh- i Vols. Jr. Ba!±. 

iJir£R (Dr. T. H.J. FranpAl] : its 
tiUiiditlcs and Antiquities. By 
T. 11. dVbt; LL;b. With iieaiiy 
300 Wottd EnEtavings, a. large 
Map, and a Plan of the Funun. 
7J. W. 



Imni. y. 

DTERfT.P.T.) BritUb Popular 

CustomH, Frssaat lod Put; 
kn Account of Ihe iaiHiUi Caiiiks 
jjid Customs associai^.l «ii!i DiP 
ftcenl Dira of <»* Vf ia till 
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Containea in Baltics Libraries. 



British Isles, arranged according 
the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thisellon Dyer, M.A. Sj. 
EARLY TRAVELS IN PALBS- 
TINE. Edited by Thomas 
Wrieht, M.A. With Map of 



Jen 






BBSRS' Egyptian FiinoesB. An 
Histmical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S, 
Buchheim. y. bd. 

EDGEWORVH'S Stoilei for 
Ctilldren. With S Illustrations 
by L Speed. 3t. (td. 



I 



EMERSON'S Works. 3 vols. 
31. bd. each. 
I. — Essays, Lectures, and Poems. 
11.— English Trails, Nature, aod 
Conduct of Life. 
lit, - Societyand Solitude— Letters 
and Social Aims— Miscel- 
laneous lepers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and otber Poems. 
ELLIS (O.) Bpsclmens of Earl? 
EngllEh Metrical HomanoeB. 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Prpercas of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
SyJ. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. 51. 
ENNEMOSER'S History of 
Maglo. Ttanslaled by William 



Hoi 






EPIOTETUS ThB DlBOOUTBBB of. 

With (he ENCiiSlRIDtoN and 

Fiagments. Translated by George 

Long, M.A. 5J, 
PUHIPIDES. A New Literal 

Translation in Prflse. By E. P. 

Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 5/. each. 
EDTROPIUS— .i'« Justin. 
EUSEBIUS PAMPHILnS, 

Bccleaiastloal History of. Trans- 
^tfd bj Rev. C. F. Cnise, M. A. (J, 



EVELYN'S Diary and Com- 
spondanca. Edited from the 
Original MSS, by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 Engravings, 
vols. 51. each, 

PAIBHOLT'B CSoBtume in Em- 
land. A History of Dress lo the 
enil of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, tw Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings, a vols. 

FIELDING'S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham AdauM. With 
Ctuikshank's Illustialions. 3J.60'. 

Hiotory at Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Cniikshank'*. 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3.'. 6rf. each. 
AmeUa. With CruiUsh ink's 



in Sculp- 



lllusli 

FLAXMAN'S Lectures 01 
tura. By John Fla 
With Porlrail and 53 Plates. 6j. 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER'S 
Chronlole, with the Two Con- 
tinuatioDs : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. TransL-Ued 
by Thomas Foresler, M A, 51, 

FOSTER'S (John) Life and Oor. 
respondanoa Ediled by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vol., 31. td. each. 

Lectures delivered at Broad- 
mead Chapel. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland, i vols- JJ. (td. each, 

Critical Eaaays. Ediled by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. Jr. W, 

■ Easaya: <in Deciyion of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man's writing Me- 
moirs of Himself; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the ave^on of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 31.*./. 

BBsayBonll 

moiance : to wlii< 



lenoian 




GASPARY'S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
mann Oelsner, M.A.. Ph.D. 
Vol. I. \Prefaring. 



Chrmidi!.. 
OBBTA HOMANORTJM, or En- 
Icrtaining Moral Storirs invented 
by the Monks- Tianslated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition \yj Wynnard Hqoper, 



B.A. 



QIBBON'S DecifoB and Pall of 
tlie Roman Empire. Compleie 
and Unabiidged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. Jt. bd. each. 

QILBAHT'S HlBtary, PrioQiplPB, 

and Praolipo of BanJdnS- By 

the lale J. W. Cillmit, F.R.S. 

New Edition, revi^eii by A. S. 

Miehie. a vols. ini. 

GIL BIiAS, The AdventuieB <>f. 

Tranilated from the French of 

Lesage by Smollett. With 24 

H Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 

^L and TO Erchings by George Cmik- 

H QTR. 

■ Hla 

■ by 
K K.I 



aiRALDUS GAMBREN51S' 
HlatoriOEl Works. Translaied 
by Th. Forester," IktA., and air 
R. Colt Hoare Kevised Edition, 

^dited hy Thomas Wright, M. 



fiOBTHE'S Works. Translati 
into English by various hands. | 
14 vols. 3.1. dd. earh 
I- and XL — Anlobii^aphy antt^l 

III.— Fiiisl. Two Parts, 
plele. (Swanwick.) 
IV. — Novels and Tales. 
V — Withelm Meisler'a Appren-"' 
ticesbip. ' 

VI. - Conversations with Ecker' J 
and ^oret. 
VI r I.— Dramatic Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm Mcister'a Trtvela. 
X.— Tour in Italy, and Second J 
Residence JD Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous Travels. 
.\II.— Early and Miscellaneous | 

XIII —Correspondence with Zelter. 

XIV -Reineke Fnx, West-Eastern I 

Divan and Achilleid. 

GOETHE'S Fauat Part I. Ger; \ 
man Text with Hayward's Pros 
TranslHlion and Notes. Revised 1 
by C. A. Bnchheim, Ph.D. is. 

GOLDSMITH'S Worka. A new 1 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibba. gitJ 
vols. 3j. 6rf. e ' 

QBAMMONT'S Memoirs of thB ] 
Court of Charlaa IE Edited h 
Sit Waller Scott. Tc^ether witfi , 
the BoscOBEL Teacis, including I 
two not before published, Ac J 
New Edition. 5'. 

GRAY'S LetUrB. Edited by the I 
Rev. D. C. Tovty. M.A. .. ' 

[In thepnsi. 



GREEK ROfi^ANCES of Hello- 
donia, LongUB, and Aohlllea 
Tatlus— vii., The Adventures of 
Theagencs & Ctiariclea ; Amonrs 
o( Daphnis and Cliloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho andLeucippe. Trans- 
lated ^ Rev-, R. SmW ,]^__^ 



Contained in Bokn's Librai 



aRBQOBY'a Le liters 
BTldenuai, Doolrlnes, A [)uUqb 
of Ih* ObrUlian Religion, By 
Dr. OlinlhuiGi-t.^ry. 

OKESNE, MAKLOWE, and 
BUN J0N80N. Putfm5 ol 
Ediled by [<obctt Bell Is. 6d. 

QRIMITS TALES With ihe 
Nu'es oflhe OHginil. Tr.mskled 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Inlro- 
liiiclion by Andtew Lnng, M.A. 
1 vols. p. 6d. each. 

Oaiamer Grethel ; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Pnpulai 
Sluriej. Conlaining 42 hairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
Willi numerous Womiculs after 
George Ciuikshaiik and Ludwig 
Grimm. 31. M. 

OBOBBI'S Msroo Viaoontl. 
Translated by A. F. D, Tbe 
Ballads rendered inio Engli-^h 
Verse by C. M. P. 3J. 6(1. 

GOIEOTB HlatoTj of the Origin 
ot ttapiasetitaUve OoTsruinMit 
In Europe. Ttanslaled by A. K. 
ScoUc. y U. 

History of tbe EngUsli Re- 

solution of 1040. From ihe 
Accession of Charles I. to his 
Deilh. Translaled by William 
llazlilt. 3J, bd. 

Htatory of OlvUiaatlon, frnm 

the Fall of the Roman Einpirc to 
the French Revolulion. Trans- 
lated by William lladilt. 3 vols. 
31. 61/. each. 

HALL'S (Rev. Robert) MiBoel- 
lanaotis Works cutd Remauts. 

IS. fid. 

HAHt'WICK'8 History of the 
AiUoles of Rellgloa. By ihc late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by vhe 
Rev. Francis Pr.icltr, M.A. Jj. 

HADPF'S Talea. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandtii- The 
Inn in the ripessait. Trans, from 

_ thLC"""" 'T S. Mendel. 31. W. 




HAWTHORNE'S Tales 
y. dd. each. 
l.-Twice-lold Tales, and ihc 

II. Scarlet Letter.and ihe House 
with the Seven Gables. 
III.— Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and fihthednte Ko- 



IV.— Mos 



n Old Manse. 



HAZLITT'S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Ilailitl. }!, bd. 

LeotureB on th« Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
ChaiHclersof .Shnkespeaie'i Plays. 
31. &/. 

Lectures on the Bnillili 

Poets, and i>n the English Comic 
Wrileis. 31. bJ. 

The Flalt) Speaker. Opinioqg 

unUiiukSi Men.andThingt. jr.M. 

Ronnd Tab e. 31. (>d. 

SketoheBaidEiiayE. 3r.£^. 

The Spirit of the Age; or, 

Conleniporary Forirails. Eiiited 
by W. Care* llailill. 31. bd. 

BEATON'S Goodie History of 
Painting. New Edition, roviaed 
by Cosmo Monkhnuse. 5*. 

KEGEL'S LootureaonthePhllo- 

eophyof Hlntory. Tianslaled by 
J. Sihree, M.A, 

HEINE'd Poems. Compleie. 
Trunsiatefi liy Edgar A. Bnwring, 
C.B, y. f>.l. 

Travol-P.oinroB, including the 

Tour in the Han, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Komanlic School. Translated h^ 
Flaocis <>turr. A New Edition, 
revia.d thioughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 31. f>d. 

HELP'S life of Chrialopher 
ColumbilB. Iiie Discoverer ol 
America. By Sir Ailliui Helps, 
K.C.B. y bd. _ 



\ 
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ToLi. 3 J. &/. each' 

LITa of Ptzrnmi. ji. 6d. 

Lift or I>as Caau ibe ApoMle 

of the Indie, is. bd. 

BEHDERIOM (E.) Belect HlB. 
torleal DooumsQ ' « orthe BUddle 
AgeB, including the looa ramnu^ 
Chiiten reLkliog to Kncl^nd, ihc 
Fmpue, ibe Qiiuch, A:c., Uaai 
[he 6lh lo Ibe 14U1 Ceotaiiea. 
TTaiutated (rom the Latin and 
cditMt iif Enwsl F- HtnAemyo, 
A.R, A.M.. Pb.l>. 5.. 

HZNTBK • "3 Onlda to E^DgUsb 
OolIU. fiom the CoDquesi to ihe 



HENR7 OF HUNTINGDON'S 
HUtory of the '""g'"*' Ti: 
laltd b> T Forester. M A, ; 



HERODOTUS. Tiin>Uted by the 
Re». Henry Caiy. M.A. 31.6^. 

Holaa on. Original and Se- 
lected fcoiD the best Commenta- 
lori. By D. W. Turner, M A. 
WtUl Coloured Map jJ. 

Analysis aiul SummaJir of. 

By J. T. Wheclci. Si. 

HBIIOD. C&LLIMACaUS, and 
THZOONIS. Translaledbylhe 
ReT. J. ilanks, M.A. 51, 

HOITMAMWS (E. T. •- The 
S«t»plon Brethren. Ttjnslat«i 
toiDthe German by LL-CoI. Alei. 
Ewng. I voli. 3j. bd. each. 
'4 (Jabaz) EUemeniB of 
"moial and Natural 
illi 400 Wcyjd- 




SOLBEHTS Dance of Deatta 
and B Die C>jta- Upvardiof 150 
Subjects, eQjpsved in bcstmile. 
witb Introduction and Desctip- 
lions by Frutds Douce and I>>. 
Thotnas Ftdgnall t»ibdeiL 51. 



English frtee by T. A. BncUey. 
B-.A. 51. 

Odyaaty. Hymns, Ef^isna, 

and Bailie of the Frogs and Uioe- 
TtansUled into En^uh Piose bf 
T. A. Backley. BA. y. 

— — Sa aiia Cowpek and Popk. 

HOOPER'S {O ) WaMtloo: Tb« 
Downfoll of thn First Hipo- 
leon; m Hislory of the Ca npa^D 
of iStj. By George Hooper. 
With -Maps and I'tans. yt. 6*. 

The Campaign c f fi*»<«Ti ; 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire. Auguit September, 1870. 
\\\ih General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 31. (U. 

HOH&OE. A new litenU Prose 
innsiatian, by A Hamilton Brycc, 
LL,D. 31. 6J- 

HUOO-S (Victor) DTBinaUo 
Works. Htmani — Rii>- Bias— 
The King's Diversion. Translated 
hy Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slons. jr. bd. 

Foams, chiefly LfikaL Trans* 

lated by various Writers, nnw first 
collected by f. H. L. WUIiams. 
Jj. 6rf. 

HUMBOLDT'S Cosmoa. Trans- 
lated by E C. Ollf, B. II. Pan), 
and W. S. DalUs, F.L.S. jwils. 
3J. 6d. each, eicepting V ol. V. 51. 

Personal Narrtttlre of his 

TrareU to the Eqainoctiat Et^ons 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Translated by T. Ross. 3 

— — Tleos of Nature. Tiandated 
by E. C. Ott« and H. G. Bobn. 



Contained in John's Lih> 



'rartes. 



.HCNQABT: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of KossQlh. 31. 6rf. 
BXTTOHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of By his 
Widoif, Lucy ; together with licr 
Autobi(«taphy, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
31. W. 
HUNT'S Poetry of Soienoe. By 
' Richard Hunt, yd Edition, re- 
vised Hud enlarged, 51. 
INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MDTINT. A Pictorial, De- 
Borlptlve, and Hlstorlaal Aa- 
ooimt, Trom the Earliest Times 
lo the Annexation of the Punjiib. 
With upwards of 100 EnEtavings 
on Wood, and a Map. 5]. 
INQULPH'S Chronicles of tha 
Abbey of Croyla.ncl. with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A. 51. 
lEVTNQ'S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. 15V0IS. WithPor- 
traits, &c 3/. fid. each. 
I.-Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker's History of New 
York, 
II.— The Sketch- Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
II!.— Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 
IV.— The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 
V.-Chronicl« of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 



Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 
VIH-— Astoria, A Tour on the 
PnOriea. 



1 



Irving's Works eexlitiutd. 
XI.— Life of Mahomet, LiT( 
SuccHuofs of Mahi 
X.— Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U,S.A., WolleH's 
RooEt. 
XI.— BiogtaphieE and Miicella- 
neous Paper.. 
Xll.-XV.— Life of G«OT£e Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 
— — Lift »nd L«tt>n. By his 



Vol. 1 
JAMES'S [Q. P. R.) Lifl of 

Biohard Ocbut da Lion, a vols. 

31. bd. each. 

The Life and Times of Louis 

XIV. 2 vols. y. bd. each. 
JAMESON'S (Mra. ) Shike- 

speajre'a Heroines. Charactai- 

isticsof Women; .Morel, Poatical, 

and Historical. By Mrs, Jameaon. 

Jj. 6rf, 

JESSE'S (E,) Anecdotes of Do|i. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Slee! 
Engravings. St, 

JESSE'S (I. H,) Memoirs of the 
Cotut of England diirlllg the 
Reign of the Stuarta, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5;. each, 

^— Memoirs ot the Pretendtri 
and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. l>. 

JOHNSON'S Livea of Uie FoeU. 
Edited by Mn. Alenander Napier, 
with Introduction by ProfsMor 
Hales, 3 vols. 31. dd. each, 

JOSBPHUS (FlftTlus), The Works 
of, Whiston's Tranilation, re- 
vised by Kev, A, R, ShiUalo, M.A. 
With Topographical and Geo- 
graphical Notts by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson. K.C.B. 5 vols. 



An Alphabetical List oj Books 



J TIKES -BROWNE (A. J.), Tho 
Building or ths Britlsb Tales : 
a Study in Geographical Kvolu- 
tion. UhiBtrated by n 
Mncs and Woodcuts. 2nd 
revised, ?J. bd. 

atudont'a Handbook of 

Fhyalaal Qeology. WiLh nn- 
merous Diagrams and Itlustia- 

IflTg^d, 71. bd. 

The Student's Handbook of 

Historical Oeology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illuslia- 

JuiiIAN, the Emperor CoDtain- 
ing Gregaty Naiianien's Two In- 
vectives and Libanus' Monody, 
with Julian's extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M A. 51. 

JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOB, 
Mid BDTROPIOS TranslatetE 
by the Key. J. S. Watson, M.A- 

JUVENAL, PBRSIUS, SUL- 
PICIAandLUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by U Evans, M.A. 51. 

JDNIUS'S Lattera. WiihaUlhe 
NolES of Woodfall's Edition, and 
important A^iditions 2 vols. 3J.W. 



Frolegomsna and Mela- 

phynloaj Foundation a of Natural 
Solenoe. Translateii byE. BeDort 
Eas. 51. 

KEIO-HTLEY'S (Ttjomaa) My- 
thology of Ancient Qreeoe and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmiii, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With iz PJales from the Antii^Be. 



KEIGHTLEyS Fairy Myth- 
ology, illusir.ilive of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun- 
tries. Revised Edition, wiih 
l'"ronli<ipiecc by Crailt.,hank. 51. 

LA FONTAINE'S Pablee. Trans- 
lated into Engliiih Verse by Eliiui 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbi 31. 6rf. 

LAMARTINE'S Hlakoy of the 
alrondiats Translated by H . T, 
Ryde. 3 vols. 31. dd. each. 

History of tile Eoatoration 

of Monarchy In France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3r, fid. each. 



LAMB'S (Charlaa) EaaayB of Ella 
and Ellana, Complete Edition- 
Si. 6rf- 

Specimens of Engll*li Dra- 
matic Poel.3 of the Time of 
EllKabeth. y, 61I. 

— MoinorlalB and Letters of 
Charles Lamb, By Serjeant 
Talfoiird- New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hailitl. 2 vote. 
31. ^. each. 

LANZTS History of PalnUng In 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revivnl of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by Thomas Rogcoe. 
3 vols. 31. bd. each. 

LAPPENBEBQ'S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Ssjton Kings. Transited Liy 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Oit^. 
31. bd. each. 

LEOTUBES ON PAINTING, I 
by Garry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited I 
by R. Wornum. 

LEONARDO DA VINO 
TceatlBG on PainUng. 



\ 



\ 




With a Life of Leonatdo by John 
William Brown. With numeigus 
PUtes. 5j. 



rLBL&ND'S lUnerary. Edited by 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A; Vol. L 
[/b Ihs Press. 
LSPSinS'S Lstt«r8 from Sgypt. 
Ethiopia, and. ihs Peninsula, ai 
Slnal Translated by L, and 
J. B. Hornet. With M.ips. 51. 

(LESSING'S Dwroatto Worka, 
■ Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A, With Meinoit of Lcssing 
by Heleti Zinimein. 2 vols. 
3^. 6rf. each. 
Laokoon, Draraatlo Notsa, 
and the ReprsBentatJon of 
Death by the Anolsnta, Trans- 
lated by E. C. Reasley and Helen 
Zimmem. Edited by Edwatd 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon Etoup- V- **'- 
LILLY'S IntroductlOQ to AstiO' 
logj. With a Grammar of 
AsTKOLOGV and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. y. 
LTVT'B History of Roma. Trans- 

Ilaled by Di. SpiUan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. Sj. each. 
LOCKE'S Philosophical Worka. 
Edited by J. A, St. John, i vols. 
3t. (,d. each. 
Life and Lattera: By Lord 
King. 31,6,/. 
LOCKHART (J. 0.)—See Burns. 
LODGE'S Portralta of mustrlotja 
PerBonagea of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
_ Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the lespective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. ^ vols. 51. 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 



LONaPBLLOW'3 Poetioal 
Works. With 24 full-pa^e Wood 
Engravings and a Portrait. 51- 
- ProBB Worka. With 16 full' 
:eWood 



LOtrDON'S (Mrs.! Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. E. Dallas. F.LS. With 
numerous Woodcut IIIub. 5J. 

LOWNDES' BlbUographer-a 
Mantial of EngUsh Lltoraturs. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols, cloth, y. eaj;h. 
Or 4 vols, half morocco, 3J. 3s. 



LUOAN'S PharaaUa. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. Sj, 

LUCIAN'S Dlaloguea ot tll« 
Gods, of the Sea God*, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 51. 

LTJORBTlaa. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Walson, M.A. 51, 

LUTHER'S Table- Talk. Trang. 
kted and Edited by William 
Hazliti. 3^. 5d. 

— Autobiography. — 5a 

MtCKELIiT. 

MACHIAVELLI'S History of 
Florenoe, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 3.'. 6rf. 

MALLET'3 Northam Antlqid. 
tlea, or an Historical Account ot' 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Eipeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Biahop 
Percy. Revised and Ealacgod 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by T. A.' Black- 
well, p. 

blANTELL'S (Dr.) Petrit^oUona 
and theh- TBaohlngs. With nu- 
meious illustrative Woodcuts. 61. 

Wondera of Oeology. 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 

, u .-« Plates, and. ttqvjMd.* ^ ■«» 

pa^ Wood Ei^rayiiMp. «. \ y oqjg:a^_ri ^'<^a;J 3 . ^- * 
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An Alphabetical List of Books 



I 



MAKZQNI. tiat Botrotbad: 
being a Translation of *I Pro- 
meui Sposi.' Hy Altssandro 
Manioni. Wilh numerous Woo<i- 

M4R00 POLO'S Travels; the 
Tianslalion of Marsden revised 
by T. Wrighl, M.A., F.S.A. $!. 

MARHYAT'S (Capt. HN.) | 
MaBterman Ready. With 93 I 
Woodcuts 3J-. 6rf. ' 

Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. 

niustraled hy Gilbert and Dakiel. 
y. 6d. 

HraW and Thwe Cuttara. 

Wilh 8 Sleel EngiavinEB, from 
Diiwings by Clarkson Slanfield, 
R.A. y. 6d. 

- Privatearsman. 8 Engrav- 
ing! on Sleel. 31. 6a 

Ssttlers In Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and DaUiel. 
31 6J. 

Poor Jack. With 16 Illus 

trations after Clarkson Slanslield, 
R.A. 3S.6J. 

Peter Simple. With S full. 

page Illustrations. 31. 6rf. 

- — . Midshipman Easy. With 8 
full page Illustratioos. 31. 6d. 

MARTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from (he 
Works of EngUsh PoeU, and 
other Eources. 71. &/. 

MARTINEAU'S (HarrlBt) His. 
tory of England, from iSoo- 



iSi;. 



[ 6rf. 



— - History of tte TMrty Tears' 
Feaoe, a.T). 1S15-46. 4 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

— Ste Comlt's Positive Phitosophy. 

MATTHEW PARIS'S EngllBh 

History, from the Year 1235 to 

1273. Translated by Rev. J. A, 

GiJcs, D.C.L. 3 vols, jj, each. 



MATTHEW OF WESTMIK- 
STER'3 Plome-s of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.n. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 51. each. 

MAXWELL'S VIolorloa of Wal- 
Unfton and the BrtUab Annies. 
Fronlispfece and 5 Portraits. 51. 

MBNZEL'S History of Oormany, 
from the Earliest Period Co 1842. 
3 vols. Ji. 6rf. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND, 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa and Quntre- 
uicre de l^uincy. With PorlraiW, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5J. 

MIOHELET'S Luther's Ante- J 
biography. Trans, by William A 
Hiilitt. With an Appendis (no 
pages) of Notes. 3J. W. 

. History of the Prenoh Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the Kiog in 1791. 
3s. 6d. 

MIQNET'S History of the Firoioh 
Revolution, from 17S9 to 1E14. 
31.60'. 

MILL (J. 3.), Early Baaaya by 
John Stuart MU]. Collected from 
various sources byj. W. M.Gibbs. 
3'. 6rf. 1 

MILLER (Professor). History 
FhlloEophlcBlly Dlostrated, from 
the Fall of the Koman Empire ta 
the French devolution. 4 vols, 
jj. 6d. each. 

MILTON'S Prose Works. Edited" 
by J. A. St. John, svols. 31. M." 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Los t, Todd's Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a SelectloD 
of Explanatory Notes by Hemry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 130 
Wood Engravings from DrawingB 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 31 '■" 



I 




m UITFORD'S (Mlas) Our TUlsse. 

■ Skelclies of Rural Characler and 
H Scenery. Wiih 2 Engravings on 

■ Steel, z vols. 31. 6d. each. 
H llOIJERE'S Bmnatlo Works. 
V A new Translation in English 

■ Prose, hy C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 

MONTAGU, The Letters and 
Works or Lady Mary Wortlej 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 

I grandson. Lord Wharndiffe's Edi- 

tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits, z vols. 5^. each. 

UONTAIONS'S Essays. Cotton's 
Translation, revised by W. C 
Hazlilt. Hew Edition. 3 vols. 
31. 6d. each. 

HOHTBSQUIEU'S Spirit of 
Lawn. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. hy J. V. Piilchard, 
A M. 3 vols. 31. 6d, each. 

MOTLET (J. L,). Tije Wse of 
tbe Dutan RepubLo. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols 3r. Cuf. each. 

MOBFHT'S a&mea ol Ohesa, 
Being the Matches and besl Games 
played by the American Champion, 
wilh lixplanalory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. Jj. 

MUDIE'3 British BlrdB ; 01, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of Ihe 
Kritish Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 51 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured I'lalcs of 
Eggs, z vols. 

NATAL AND MTLITAET HE- 
ROBS of GREAT BRITAIN; 
or. Calendar of Victory. Being a 
Record of British ^'alour and Con. 
quest by Sea and Land, on every 
day in the year, from the lime of 
William ihe Conqueror lo the 
Battle of Inkermann. By Major 
Johns, R.M., and Ueal. P. H. 
t4ip)l«s> R.M. 2^ Porliaiti. 6s. 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 
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NEANDEB (Dr. A.). History 
or the OhrlaUan Bellgloa and 
Church. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey. lovols. js.id. each. 

— — Ufa of Jeaiia Christ. Trani- 
laled by J. McCHnlock and C. 
Blumcnthal. 31. 6i/. 

History of the Plaotlos and 

Training of the Ohrtstlan Church 
by the Apoatlea. Translated by 
J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3.1. &/. each. 

Lectures on tha History of 

Ohrlstian Dogmas. E^llled by 
Dr. Jacobi, Translated by J. E. 
Ryland. i vols. 31. &/. each. 

Memorials of Ctarlstiaii Llfto 

fa the Early and Middle Ages ; 

including Light in Dark Places, 
Trans. 'Sy ]. E. Ryland. y. td. 
NIBELUNGEN LIED. Tha 
Lay of the Nlbelimgs, metrically 
iranslaled from the old German 
text by Alice Hoiton. and ediied 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed ihe Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

NEW TESTAMENT (Ths) In 
Greek. Griesbach's Text, wilh 
various Readings at Ihe foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. Bv an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English I,.exicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts- 90a pages. 5^, 
The Lexicon may he had sepa- 

HIOOLINI'S Blatoty of tha 
Jesuits : their Origin, Progress, 
DoclrincB, and Designs. With 8 



1 



Purli 



S'- 



NORTH (K.} Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and (he Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By Ihe Hon. Roger J 
North. Totethet wi;b>>lm *■ " 




biography of the Author. Editrd 
byAagustusJessnpp.D.D. Jvols. 
31 61/. each. 
NtfQENT'S (Lord) Memoriabi 
of Hampden, bla Party and 
Tlmea. Wlh a Memoir of the 

Pod tail. 5 J. 

OCKLBY (3.) HlBtory of the 
Saracens and their OaRqu^ta 
In Syria. Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D,, Pfoftssor 
of Arabic in the Universiiy of 
Camhiidge. 31. fiJ 

OMAK (J. C.) The Grettt Indloo 
Sp4aB: the Stoiies of the Rama- 
VANA and the Mahabharata. 



With 



with Notes, Appendices, and 
niuslialions. 31. fni. 

0EDERICU3 VITALIS' Eoole 
Blaitloal History of England 
and Narmandy. Translaied by 
T. Foresler, M.A. To which is 
acideH the CHRONICLE OF St. 
EvROUi.T. 4 vols. 51. each. 

OVID'SWorka, complete. Literally 
Iranslaleti into Pjose. 3 vol?. 

PASCAL'S Thonghtfl. Translated 
from the Text of M. August e 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 31. 6rf 

PADLI'S (pt. R.) Life of Altl^i 
the Oreat. Translated from the 
Geiman. To which is appended 
Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Version 
Onosius. With a liletal 



Translation 

and an A|4gLp-Sa\i 

and Glossary, by 1 



lerpoged, Notes, 



5. Thorpe. 51. 
FAnSANIAS' Deao'lptloa of 
areoue. NcwlytranslaledbyA.R 
Shillelo, M.A. 2 vols. 51. each. 
PEAHSON'S Exposition of the 
Creed. Ediied by E. Walford, 
M.A. y. 



PEPYS' Diary and Co'reapond- 
Deciphered by the Rev. | 
J. Smith, U.K., from the original I 
Shorthand MS. in the PepysUojl 
Library. Edited by Lord BrajflT" 
btooke. 4 vols. With 31 r 
gravings. 5J. each. 

PERCY'S BolliiiieB of Ancient 
Engllah Poetry. Wllh an Essay 
on Ancient MinsItelK and a Glos- 
sary. RdiledbyJ. V Pritchard, 
A M. 2 wU 31. 6d. each. 

PERSIDS,-.Jrt JUVENAI- 

PETRARCITB Sormeta, Trl- 
nmpha and other Poemft.' 
Translated into English Verse by 
vsriou-s Hand=. With a Life of 
the Poel by Thoma? Campbell. 
With Portrait and IS Steel En- 
gravings. 5 J. 

PHILO - JODaiirS, Works OL 

Translated by Prof. C. D. Vong^ 
M.A. 4 vols. 5j. each. '' 

PIGSERINQ'S History of the 
Raoee of Man, and thdr Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Sv^ol'Sla o? the 
Natural IIistorv or Mas by 

Dr. Hall. With a Map Of Uie 
World and l» coloured Hates. Jj. 



I 
I 



3 Prose 



PINDAR. Translated inti 

hy Dawson W Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Veision by 
Abraham Moore. 51. 
PLANCHE. History of BriUah 
Coatoiua, from the Eailiest Time 
to the Cloae of the Eighteenth 
Centuiy. By J. R. Planchi, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. 51. 
PLATO'S WorkB. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5J. each. 
L — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crilo, Pha^o, Gorwiis, Pro- 
tagoras, Phiedrus, TTietctctus, 
Euthypbron, Lysis. Trans- 
\«.e& ^ <ihe e«v. H. Carey. 



Contained in Baku's Libraries. 



Pluto's Works eontinued. 
IL— The Republic, Timrciia, and 
Cii!iiia. TriQslated by Henry 

III.— Menu, Eulhyderaus, The 
Sopliist, Slatcsman, Cratylus, 
Psrmeniiies, ajid the Banquel. 
Translated by <j. Burgee. 

IV— Philebus, CharniideB. Laches, 
MenexemiE, Ilippias, [on, 
The Two Alcibisdes, Tbe- 
ages, Rivals, Hippurcbus, 
Minos, Clilopho, Epistles. 
Tranalaled hy G. Rurges. 
v.— The Laws. Translated by 
G. BurgeB. 

VI.— The Eloubtful Works. Trans- 
lated hy G. Burges. 

STunmary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. Wilh AnalylJcal 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. jt. 

PI^UTDS'a ComedlBB. Trans- 
laled by H. T. Riiey, M.A. 2 
vols. 5J. each. 

P LI NT'S Natural HlHtory. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. 5.<. each, 

PLimf. The Lettara of Pliny 
tbe Younger. Melmoth's trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T, Bosanquet, M.A. sx. 

PLOTINnS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction contamiHg 
the sobslancc of Poiphyry's Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. y. 
■ PHITAROH'a LItbb. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and Geotye 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 31. bd. each. 

Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 

— - Morals. Ethical Essays. 
Translated by the Re». A. R. 
Shillat o. M.A. 51. 



1 

lA. Se- H 
Hundred ^| 



POETRT OP AMERICA. Se- 
leotlons from One Hundred 
American Poen, from 1776 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3J 6rf. 

POLITICAL OTCLOPaiDIA. 
A Dictionary of I'olilical, Con- 
stitutional, Stalislical, and P*- 
.rensii: Knowledge ; fortning a 
Work of Reference on sul^eclE of 
Civil AdminlsLtation, . Political 
Economy, Finance. Commerce, 
Lans, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. Jj. dd. each 

POPE'S Poetloal Worka, Edited, 
with copious Nolea, by Robert 
Csrrathers. With numerous Dlus 
irutions. 2 vuls. 51. each. 

HoniBr'B lUad. Edited by 

the Rev. ]. B. Walson, M.A. 
Illuslraied by the enliie Heriea of 
Flaxman'B Designs. 51. 

— ~ Homer's Odyssey, with the , 
Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c,, by other tnnslalon. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flan- 1 
man's Designs. 51. 

Llffe, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carruthera. 
With numerous Illustrations. Jj. 

POUSHKIN'S PrO»e Tales: The 
Captain's Daughter— Donbrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl— TTie Shot 
—The Snow Storm— The Pbst- 
master — The Coffin Make* — 
Kirdjali— The Egyptian Nights- 
Peter the Great's Negro. Tiana- 
laled by T. Keane. 3i. &/. 

PBOPBRTHJS. Translated by 
Rev P. J, F. Ganlilion, M.A., 
and accompanied hy Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
y.dd. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray's Collection of English 
Fmveibs, with his 3^i.ti<n& &v>i& 



I 



A n Alphabetical List of Sooks 



FaieSfpi Languages bdiI b com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced luge additions as 
well of Proverbs b; of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maiims, and Phrases, 
collected by II. G. Bohn. ^s. 

PROVERBS. A Polyslot of 
PordgiL Compii^inR French, 
I lalinn, German, [hitch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish, With 
English Translations & a flenetal 
Index by H. G Bohn S^- 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Verlii. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Eernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the ptices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
namesot the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductury Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marksand Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, is. ; or with Coloured 



lUusti 



s.bd. 



PRQTJT'3 (Fftlher) H«]lques. Col- 
lected and arran^d by Rev. F. 
Mahony. Copyright edition with 
the Author's last corrections and 
additions. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D, Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. 5j. 

QUINTILIAN'B Inatitutea of 

Oratory, or Education of an 

Orator. Translated by the Rev. 

.S. Walson, M,A. 2 vols, 51, 

RACINE'S (Jean) Dramallo 
WoTkB. A metrical EngHsb ver- 
sion. By R. Biuce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. z vols. 31. td. each. 

RANKE'S HlHtory ot tha Popes, 
their Church and Stale, and espe- 
cially of their ConflicLs with Pro. 
lestanlism in tbe 16th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
^Foster. 3 vol* y. W. e«ch, 




RANKE'S History of tha Latin \ 
and Tnulonio NdUona, 14.94- 
1514. Trans, by P. A. Ashworth. 
31. &/. 

HlHtory of SBrrlH, and the 

Sorvittn Bevolmion. With an 
Accounl of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3J. bd. 



I 



REOREATIONSlnSHOOTINO. 
By 'Craven.' With 6 z Engravings 
on Wood after Harrey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A, 5*- 

RENNIE'B Insect Arahlteottue. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 



BETKOLD'S (Sir J.) lit 
Worka. Edited tiyH.W.Beechy. 
3 vols. y. 6d. each. 

RIOABDO on the Friudples of 
FoUUcal Economy sjid Taxa- 
tion. EditcdbyE.C. K. Conner, 
M.A. 51. 

RICHTBR (Jean Paul Prledrloli). 
Lsrana, a Treatise on Educalioai 
together with the Autio biography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir, ji. bd. 

PlowM, Fruit, and Tbom 

Fiaoea, or the Wedded Ufe.Death, 
and Marriage of Firmiao Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of KuhschnappeL 
Newly translated by Ll. -Col. Alex. 
Ewing, 31. 6^. 

ROGER DE HOVEDEN'S An- 
nala of Engliah Hiatory, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A,D. 732 to A.D. laoi. 
Translated by 11 T, Riley, M.A. 
voU. jj-each.^ 



I 



I ROO-EE OF WBNBOVER'S 
Flowers of Biitory, com }> rising 
the Hislory of England from the 
Uescenl of the Siliods to a.d. 
izJS.fQrmeilyascrJbed to Matthew 
Paris, Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5j. each, 

I BOMB In the NUTETEBNTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plele Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Kemains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
ofModeni Times. ByC.A.Ealon. 
With 34 Steel Engravings 2 vols. 
S<. each. 

5«« Burn and DvtiR. 

ROSCOE'3 (W.) Life and Pontl- 
float* of Lao X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Koscoe. 2 
s.ols. 3 '. 6ii. each. 



RUSSIA Hlatoiy of, from the 
earlieEt Period, compiled from 

' the most authentic sources by 
Waller K. Kelly. Wilb Portraits, 
a vols. ^s. dd. each. 

I aALIiUST, FLORHS, and "VEL- 
LEIUB PATERCULU8. 
Translated by J. S.Walson, M.A. 

P" SCHILLER'S Works. Translated 
by various hands, 7 vols. 31. W. 

I.— Hislory of the Thirty Years' 

War. 
n.— History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont find Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 

eeceding the Keign of 
^^^ emy IV. 



's Works cuntinued. 

III. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride oi 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramss 
translated In metre. 

IV.-Robheis ( with Schiller's 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Inlrigue, De- 
s. Ghost Seer, Sport 



all 



ofDivi 



lily. 



The Dramas i 



this 



v.— Poems. 
VI.— Es5ay3,.4isthetical and Philo- 
sophical. 
Vll.-Wallenslein's Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

BOHILLER and OOBTHE. 
Oorrespondence b«tween, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L Dora Schmiii. a vols. 31. dd. 

SCHLEQEL'S (F.) Lectures on 
the Fhlloaopiy of LKo and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated liy the Kev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 31. (,d. 

Leotures on t&e History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modem. 
Translated from the German. 31.6^. 

Laoturefl on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 3J. dd. 

Leotuiea on Modem History, 

together with the Lectures entitled 
Cxsar iind Alexander, and The 
Beginning of our History. Trans- 
lated by L. Putcell and R. H. 
Whitelock. 3/. bd. 

JEiBthetlc and MilscellaueouB 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millingjlan. y. 6d. 




An Alphabetical List of Books 



BOETONIUS' L1V6B of theTweJve 
CsBBars and Lives of the Oram- 
marlariH. The tian^laiiou of 
ThomEon , revised by T. Forealer. 
Ss. 

airLI>T. Msmolrg of the Duke 
of, Prime Minister \a Henry 
the Great, TranaUted from the 
French. With 4 Port rails. 4 vols. 
31. 6J. tach. 

SWIFT 'B Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scolt, With n Bio- 
graphical Id trod uctiootiy the Right 
Hon. W. E. . H. Lecky, M. P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
I [ voh. 31, (id. each. 

[yols.l.-IV. ready. 
1.— Failed by Temple Scolt. 
With a Biographical In- 
troduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecty, 
M, P. Containing: — A 
Tale of a Tub, The Bailie 
of Ihe Books, and other 
early works. 
ri.-TheJournal to Stella. Edited 
W Frederick Kyland.M. A. 
With 2 Portrails of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters, 
ni.& IV.— Writing! on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scotl. 
v.— Hisloiical and Politicai 
Tracts (Fnglish). Edited 
by Temple Scott 
Vin.-Gul!ivec's Travels. Edited 
by G. R Dennis. With 
Porirait and Maps. 
The order and contents of 
the remaining volulties will 
probably be as follows 1^ 
VI &VH. -Historical and PJ.tical 
Tracts (Irish). 
IX.— Contributions to the ■ Ex- 
aminer,' 'Taller,' 'Spec- 
tator.' &c. 



J&^ 



STOWE (Mi-B.H.B.)anole Tom'* 

Cabin, oi Life among the Lowly. 
With Inlroriuclory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full, 
page II lustra I ions. y. (td. 

TACITUS. TheWorkaof. Liter- 
ally translated, a vols. 51. each, 

TALES OP THE aENH; or.the 
Delightful Lessons of H.ram, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
Ihe Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and I» Steel 
Engravings. 51. 

TASSO'S JenlBalsm DellYBied. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse 1^ J. H. Wiffen. Wilh 8 
Engravinps on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. Ji. 

TAYLOB'S (Blabop Jsremy ) 
Holy Living and Dyili£, wilh 
Prayers containing ihe Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished forallNecesaties. y.dd. 

TEN BRINK,— 5«( Brink. 
TERENCE and PHJEDRUS. 

Liter-illy translated by H. T. Riley, 
M,A, Towhichisadded, Smart's 
M Ern icai.Version of Pilbdr us. 
5'' 

THEOCRITUS, BION. MOS- 
CHUS,aiidTYRT^US. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap.;,- 
pended Ihe Metrical Versions of J 
Chapman. 51. 

THEODORET andEVAQR] 
Histories of the Church from A 



11% t. 
431 tc 



and 



*.!>- S44- 




• 9*HnCYDIDES. The Palopon- 
n War. Literally translated 
by the Hev. II. Dale, z vob. 
31. W. each. 

j^ — An Analyals and Summar? 
of. With Chionological T»ble of 
Events, *c. By J, T. Wheeler. 
Si. 

THnDIGHtfM ( J. i. W.} A trea- 
tiaa 61I Vtmeat their Oiigin, 
Nalufe.ilndVariellcs. With Pfac- 
tical Directions for VitiCuUute and 
VittificatioE. By J. L. W, Thudi- 
ehum, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
rililsttaleii. JJ. 

tiliE'S (Di. A.) Cotton Manufan- 
tiiMl Of OMlat Britain, syalemali- 
cally investigated. Revised Edit, 
bj P. L. Sinlnlonds. With rso 
original lllustratlonst i vols. 51. 
eAch. 

FbiloaophyofManil&eturaa. 

Revised Edllioh, by P. L. Sim- 
tnotlds; Witii numerous Flgutes. 
Dotible volume, fi. 8rf. 

VASAHI'B LiVea df thS most 
BmlnSnt FttiDt«rs, Seulptors, 
anil Arahlteots, Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richtel-, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 31. a/, each. 

VlROIIl. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. HatnillOn Bryce, 
LI1.D., F.R.S.E. With Portrait. 
31. 6d. 

TOLTAIRE'3 Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Bo5*ell. Vol. I , con- 
lainJnE Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 
dide, L'ln^inu, and other Tales. 
3I. 6^. 

WaIiTON S Complete Angler, 
□r the Conlemplallve Man's Re- 
creation, by ItaAk Waltltn and 
ChaHfes ColloH. Edited h^ Ed- 
wal'd Jesse. To which is added 
•il ««wultt af Fitbing Statuwa^ 

fc-J- 



Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With I'otLrail and Z03 Eogiavings 
on Wood and 29 Engravings on 
Sleel. Ss. 

^— Litea Of DonnB, HodkeT, «Cl 
New Edidon revised by A. H. 
BuUeni with a Memoir of Iiaak 
Walton by Wm. Uowling. With 
numerous Illustrations, jri 

WELLraaTON.EiIfaof. By 'An 
Old golriier." From the materials 
of Maxwell. With tndex and 18 
Steel EBEraVings. 3^. 

Vlotorlea Of. See Maxwell, 

'WdrneR'S TemplarH in 
Cyprufl. Translated by E.A.M. 
Lewis. 31. 6J. 

WBS*ROPP (H. MO A Hand; 
book of ArdliBBoloar, Egjptlatii 
GrMk, Etiruaoan, Rdman. By 
il. M. Wteiropp. ind Edition, 
revised. With very tiumeroila 
Illustrations. 51. 

WHITE'S Mattlial Hiatory ot 
SfllBome, with Observations oH 
various Parts of NittUre) and thE 
Naturalists' Calendar: With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
liy Ed*ird Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and Coloured Plates. 51; 

WHEATLEY'B a HaUonal nliJ- 
tratlon of ttia Book ot donlinEni 
Prayer. 3!. 6^. 

WHESItER'S Noted Namea of 
PlotiOn, Dictionary of. Iriclud- 
ing also Familiar Pscudoilyihs! 



s bestowed 1 



I EHlinent 



WIESEDER'S dmnnololtlaal 
Synopala of the B'our Go-jpala, 
Tianslated by the Rev. CandB 
Vaoables. is. &/. 
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WtLLIAM of MALMESBtTRY'S 
Gbronlole of tlie Kings of Eng- 
land, from ihe EatlieM Period 
to [he Reign of King Stephen. 
TraniUtcd by the Rev. J. Shsrpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. y. 

XENOPHON'B WorkB. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 voU. 5 J. each. 

TOTINO (ArtHui). TravalB in 
France during the years 1787, 
1788, and 1789. Edited by 
M. liethim Edwards. 31. 6rf. 



TOUNG (Arthur), Tour In Ire- 
land, with General Obseiva lions 
on the stale of the country during 
the years 1776-79. Edited by 
A. W. Hulton. With Complete 
Bibliography by J. P. Aader- 
sun, and Map. 2 vols. 3.C. 6d, 

YIJLE-TIDB STOHTES. A Col- 
lection of Scand inavian and North- 
Gennan Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, D^h, 
and German. Editedby B.Thorpe. J 



( 17 ) 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 

Temple Scott. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
1-eck.y, M,P. In ti volumes, 31. &d. eath. 

Vol. I.—' A Tale of a Tub," ' The Battle of the Books,' and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scotl. With InHoduclion by the 
Right Hon. W. E H. I.^cky, M P. Porttnil and Faesimilea. 

Vol. II.— 'The Journal to Stella.' Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. III. and IV.—Writings on Religion and the Church. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

Vol, V. -Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Teniple Hcott. With Pontait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. VHI —Gulliver's Travels, Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the otiginal Maps and Illustrations. 

{T THE LAY OF THE NIBELUNQS. Metrically translated fnsm the 
Old German text by Alice Ilorton, an I Edited by Edward Bell, M.A. 
With the Essay on the Nibeluugen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. y. 

GRAY'S LETTERS. Edited by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A., author 
of 'Gray and his Friends,' &c., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Vol, I. [S/urlly. 

CICERO'S LETTERS, The whole extant Correspondence. Trans- ' 
laled by Evelyn S. Shuckbu^h, M, A. In 4. vols. 51. each, 

[Vols, 1. and II. tody. 
THE ROMAN HISTORY OF APPIAN OF ALEXANDRIA. 

Translated by Horace While, M A., LL,D, With Maps and lUua- 
falions. Z vols, 6r, each. 

IGASPARYS HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. Trans- 

laled by Hermann Oeisner, M.A., Ph.D. Vol. I. [In iktprtss. 

THE QREAT INDIAN EPICS. The Stories of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharala. By John Campbell Omaji, Principal of Khalsa 
College, Am ri tsar. With Notes, Appendices, and Illustratioiu. 
New Edition, revised, 3J, brf. 



ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 

COMMANDER C. N. ROBINSON, R.N. 

Profusely Illuslnted. Crown 8vo. $s. each. 
JVma Ready. 
. NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. By Admiral Sir R. VESEY 
Hamilton, G.CB, Wilh Ponrails and other Illi 



135 llluslr 

The follifiemg Volumes are in prepangan. 

5. THE ENTRY AND TRAINING OF OFFICERS AND 

MEN OF THE ROYAL NAVY AND THE ROYAL MARINES. 
By Lieulenatit J. N. 

6. NAVAL STRATEGY AND THE PROTECTION OF COM- 

MERCE. ByPtofessorJ. K. LAUIiHTON. R.N. 

7. THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF A MAN-OF-WAR. 

8. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

9. DOCKYARDS AND COALING STATIONS. 

10. NAVAL TACTICS. 

11. NAVAL HYGIENE. 

12. THE LAWS OF THE SEA. 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

of whkli wiLldnl wilh one particu^r auhjecl cannccled wilh Ihsl grenl ueatlan, ihe Royal 
Nivy. Out liBlioiuJ liteisture bas ceiuinly l[icl[ed much in Ihl^ rspctt. Such boolu 11 
have heretofore hecn produced have aUncKt uivaiiAhLy been of A character EDu scientific ud 

his dcroctf and when completed villfonp a deviription, hath hifloHc^ an ' 
Royal Navy, »hic 
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J. 2i. 6ii. each net. 



THE ALDINE EDITION 



BRITISH P0:ET,S. 

loaUent edition uF the BugliHb □lusioe, wtth Chelr comphgti 



ImBll, haailj, Bud oomplBts.' — SahwioK S 



Alenalde. Editedby Bev. A.D<poe. 
Baattle. Edited by Rev. A. Dyca, 
•Blake. Edited by W. M. Boaeetti. 
•Bume. Edited by Q. A. Aitkeii. 

Butler. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

Campbell. Edited by Hia Soo- 

IB-law, ths Hov. A. W. am. Witb 

Memoir by W. AJliD^imiD. 
Ohatterton. Edited by the Bev. 

W. W. Skent, M.A. 2 >aU. 
Cbaaoer. Edited by Dr. H. Monis, 

with Monioir Ijj Sir H. NioolM. a voLi. 
OhurohlU. EdiwdbyJftB, Hannay. 

■Oolerldge. Edited by T. Ashe, 

Collina. Edited by W. Moy 

Cowper. Edited hy John Bruco. 

F.S.A. Svoll. 

Dryden. Edited by ihe Hev. B. 

Hooper, M.A. StoIs. 
Falconer. Edited by the Rev. J, 

Qoldsmlth. Revised Edition by 
Austin DobBon. With I'urlrait. 

'Oray. Edited by J. Bradsbaw, 
LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by tbeBer. A.B. 

QroBArt. 

'Horrlok. Edited by Qeorga 

*EeatB. Edited by the late Lord 
Hoii«bloD. 

I mkj ilw be had bi 



Slrke White. Edited, nJUi a 

Mamoir. bj Sir H. Nioolfta. 
Milton. Edited by Dr. Br»dahttl 



Paroall. 



Edited by Q. A. AitkeD. 
idited by Q. B. Dennia, 



Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnsan. 

ivoia, 
Raleigh and Wotton. With 9*^ 

leptioQH from thn Writiava ot other 

OlJuaTLT POaia from ISio to I6B0. 

Baited b;r Ven. Arohdencon Humahv' 



Eogera. Edited by Edward Ball, 

U.A. 
Seott. Edited by John Dennic'^, 

5 vota. 

Shakespeare's Poems, Edited by' 

R-fv. A- DjoB. 
Bhelley. Edited by H. Baztcan 

Porroan. 5 •oLs. 
Spanaer. Edited by J. Payne Cd- 

lior. 5 vols. 
Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 
Swin. Edited by the Bev. 1^ 

Thomson. Edited by the Bev. dJ, 

Vaughan, Soared Poama 
rioiu Biaoaluliou*. Kdilad fa; 
ReT. H. Lyte. 

WordBWorth. Edited by Pn* 
Dowden. 7 nU. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. TeowelL 

Toung. 2 lolB. Edited by QW 



e, ud gilt top, at. M. wetL wlb. 






THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES. 
I Tha ontv SoriBi iBfliiecl &t a moEleriLtfl price, by Wrll 





1. UluBtratirf. Piioe U. -ae,)i. 

Wrestling. B; Wu.tkb- Aka- 

Broadsword and Slnglestlok. 



TenniB aad Raaketa and PtTas. 

Bj.roLi.NMui8mLi.,MilnrJ. 9rBHB, 

•lid Key. J. A. Abham TiiT. 
Oolf. By W. T, LiNfiKiLL. 

Rowing and SculUng. Bj W, 



Camping out. Bj A. A. MicnoN- 

■U:. Dnnble vol. Si. 
Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hiiwis 

DDubleinL 2t. 
MountataeertEg. Bj Dr. Ciad: 

Wiuoi. Doni.iB Tol. ie. 
AtlUetloa. By H, H. Gbitfin. 
Riding. By W. A. Skbe, V. 



Sola br Bat HnlliDt 



Fenaing. By H.A, ColmobeDunh. 



QymnaiUos. By A. F. Jenxih. 



Indlui Clnba. By Q. T. B. Cob- 

Dumb-bellB. By F. Gbsi. 
Football — Bu(by Oama. By 

a* KIT VlStU-I.. 

Football— AsBoalation Oame. By 

0. W. iioodi. lUriMd BdiHoi). 
Hook«y. By F. 8, Obbbwbll. 

(In P&peir COPcr, Si.) 

Skating. By DDcai^a Adahi. 
With a i^aptar for IxdiH, bj Uitt L. 
CHnTma, miil a Ctutpter on Spud 
SkBlins. b; « Fen BkBMr. Dbl.ToI.at. 

Baaebul. By Kbkton OniMa. 
Ronndars, Fleldball, Bowla. 

Quolta, Curling, SkittlSB, ±a. 

By J. m. Wii.iiiB ind □. a KoTT. 
Danolng. By Edwabd Soott. 



I 



5. QioUi, llluatrsted. 



Whlat By Dt. Wm. Pols, F.R.S. 
SoloWhlat. BylloBKBTF. Qekbn. 
Bridge. By Rob*rl; F. Guekn. 

BUllardB, By MBjor-Gen. A. W. 



kChsas OpenlngB- By I. Qunsbbi 
Draui!btB and Baokgammon 
Eisv 




DoBilnoea and Solitaire. 
B^zique and Cribbage, 

Bj ' BcBXtlKt,' 

Eoarti and Enohre. 

Piquet and Rubloon Plqset 

aitoL By LoniB Die 

Round Qamea, inaludiog Poker,- 



BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES, 

5i[u9tcatc& /fconoflcapba In uanCiB SI3C. 

Gl.EESON WHITE and E. F, STRANGE. 
In sptciaily dtsignej cloth ci^i/er, srovin- iva. u. 6d. each, 

Tfow Jiiady. 
CANTERBURY. By Haktlev Wjtheks. 3rd. Edi (Job. revised. us ni 

CHESTER. By ChAiLes HiATT. =nd Ediiion. reSseil. 35 U us 
DURHAM, By J. E. BygATe, A.R.C.A. 44 lUustritions. 
EXETER. By Percy Adolesuaw, B.A and Edilian, revised. Uluslra onj 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. U ]. MASst, M A. 49 Illustralions 
HEREFORD. By A. Hugh FlSBbh, .^.R,E. 40 Illuslralions. 
LICHFIELD. ByA. a CLIFTON. 43 Hliisiralions. 

LINCOLN. By A F. Kend«ick, B A. and Edition, revised, 46 IlluslraiioBI 
NORWICH. By C, H. B. QUBNNELL. 38 Illualraiiona. 
OXFORD. By Rev. PercV DeabmeK, U.A. .and Edilion, revised. 34 Ilhq 

PETERBOROUGH. By Kev. W. D, SWEKTIHO. and Edition, revised,' ' 

51 lUustialions. 
ROCHESTER. By G. H. Pai-meb, aA. and Edition, revised. 38 Illustralions. 
SALISBURY. By Gl.EESON White, and Edition, revised. 50 Illustralions 
SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 37 Illustralions, 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dharmeh. M.A, 43 Illustrations. 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sebgbant. and Edition, revised, 50 Illostratioa 
YORK. By A. Clutton-Brotk, M,A. 41 Illustralions. 

In Ike Prcn. 
CARLISLE. By C. K. Elby. BRISTOI. By H. J. L. J. Masb^ M.A. 

ST. PAUL:S. By Rtv. Akthitk Dimock, ST. ALBANS By R=v, W, D. Swihting. 
BTI^;f* R„r..„ H.,,„.. RA CHICHESTER. By H. C. Co«.btt=. 



ST. DAVID'S. By Fhilii' Robson, 

A.B.I.B,A. 
ELV. By Kev. W, D. SwaKTING, M A 
WORCESTER. By E. F. Strangb. 



ST. ASAPH nnd BAKGOR. Uy P. B. 



lao 
GLASGOW. By P. Macorhgoi 
MBBS, LA, F.S.A,(S<:ol,>. 

ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the R«v. Canon Rduti.bixik, 

BEVBRLEV MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

WIUBORNE^ MtN&TER aid CHRISTCHUKCH PRIORY. By ih? 

Perkins, MA. 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY. By H. J. L.J. MassS, M.A. 
ft WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charlk^ Hmtt. 



__ nsa arc handy io bIm, modBrale id price, well illtutAled, and writ 

by R ducripuvfl lurvoy. of Iht liuilding iaiiU L^dstalL Hit uhHAntigcia arecDpiaiia 
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WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
ittS Pagei. ASed lliasttntioas. 



PRICES: 

ClMk, l/. 111. td.\ luir C^. il. i!.\ hair tDSsU, iL ^.; hi\\ oAi, 
I. &.j full niMia, II. \i!.% hAlf moioceo, with Patent Maiginal Index,. 
tl. 81. i full calf, *llh Mltginal Index, 2/. Izj. Also ballnd in i vols., 
cloth, 1/. 141. ; half Calf, 2t. Ms, ; half ruMia, 1/. 181. i full t:alf, 3i 31. 
lUrUBsia, 3/. iS-f. 
The AppendiceE cbtnpiise a Pt-onaundhg Guetleet of the Wocldi 
Vocabularies Of Scripture, Ureek, Latin, and English Proper Naltles, 
. Dictionaty of the Ndted Names of Fiction, a Biief Histot; of ihi 
Engliali Language, a Dlctiunary of Foreign Quotati^lns, Wotds, rhiAsei, 
Piovel'bs) jte, a Bii^iophEcal DiciLtlna^ wilh to.ooa names, Ac, Sec 



' We believe thai, all things c 
txliilnf English dicilonary in on. 
sIMIUir ih slie and price Which c 
lury, variety bf ir 



sidered, this will be fduhd la be the iSeH 
'olUihe. We do hot kno* of any Wol'^; 
a.pprOnch it in conlplEleness of A vocabH. 
tleral USblulnesS,'— CBurAan. 
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imprehenlive atld \he niost useful Of its kind.' 
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: New Webstet to Svery rnan of bUsit 
'illh'^f of ft family, every teftclier, and almost every student— to everybody, 
li tait. who Is likely to be posed at an unfamiliar St half-understood word Of 
tihfBsO;' - 5^ fanta's GatcUi. 

Presptiliuts, with Spicinttii Pagei, oh Applkalic*. 

tHE ONLY AUTHOKISBD AND COMPLETE BDITIf^Ni j 




LuhnoN ! GedUge belL *• SONS, VoRk s^kfekfi 
eaVENT GARDENii 
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